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enAPTEjEi I. 

*How Boabdil returned secretly to Granada, and how he 
• iras received. 

“ Lv tiu/liand of God,” exclaims an old Arahiini 
chronicler, “is the destiny of |)rince> ; he alone 
I'ivcth empire. A single Moorish horseman, mount- 
ed on a fleet Arabian steed, was one day traversinji; 
the mountains which extend between (jlranada and 
tin; frontier of Murcia. lie gtilloped swiftly (lirou^li 
the vallejs, but j)aused and looked out cautiously 
from the summit of every lieight. A scpiadron of 
ra\aliers followed wardy at a distance. There were 
fifl> laiices. The. richness of their armor and attire 
showed them to be warriors of noble rank, and their 
leader had a lofty and ])rince-like^l(*meanor.” 'I’he 
squadron thus described by the Arabian chronicler, 

' was th(i Moorish kin^ Boabdil and his devoted fol- 
lowers. » 

For two nights and a day they pursued their ad- 
venturous journey, avoiding all populous parts of tl|p 
ttountry, and choosing the most solitary passes of the 
mountains. 7'hey sulfered severe hardships^and fa-, 
ligues, but they suflered wiQwut a murmur: the^* 
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were accustomed to ru^ed campaigning, and their 
sjteeds were of generous and unyielding spirit. It 
war^ ipidnight, and all was dark and silent as they 
descended from the mountains, and approached the 
city of Granada. They passed along quietly undqf 
the shadow of its walls, until t^y arrived near the 
gate of the Albaycin. Here Boabdil ordered ht*' 
followers to halt, and remain Concealed. Taking 
but four or five with him, he advanced resolutely to 
the gate, and knocked with the hilt of his scimitar. 
The guards demanded who sought to enter at that 
unseasonable Jiour. ' “Your king!” exclaimed Bo- 
abdil, “open the gate and admit him!” 

The guards held forth a light, and recognised the 
person of the youthful monarch. They were struck 
with sudden awe, and threw open the gates; and 
Boabdil and his followers entered unmolested. They 
galloped to the dwellings of the princi[)al inhabit- 
ants of the Albaycin, Ihiindcring at their portals, and 
summoning them to rise and take arms for their 
rightful sovereign. The summons was instantly obey- 
ed : trumpets resounded throughout the streets — the 
gleam of torches and the llash of arms showed the 
Moors hurrying to their gathering-places — and by 
daybreak, the whole force of the Albaycin was ral- 
lied under the standard of Boabdil. Such was the 
success of his sudden and desperate act of the 
young monarch ; for we are assured by contempo- • 
rary historians, that there had been no previous coi)' 
cert or arrangement. “ As the guards opened the 
^ates of die city to iidmit him,” observes a pious 
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chronicler, “ so God opened the hearts of the Moors* 
to receive him as their king.”* 

In the morning early, the tidings of thij (Went 
roused El Zagal from his slumbers in the Alhambra. 
^The fiery old warrior assembled his guard in haste, 
^nd made his waj^sword in hand to the Albaycin, 
^>piug to come upon his nephew by surprise. He 
was vigorously rn6t by Boabdil and his adh(*renls, 
and driven back into the quarter of the Alhambra. 
An encounter took place between the two kings, in 
^he scprire Ikefore the principal mosque; here they 
fought ban® to hand wi(li implacable Any, as though 
it had been agreed to dc^cidc*. their competition for 
tile crown by single combat. In the tumult of this 
chance medley alfray, however, they were soparaUMl, 
and tlui party of El Zagal was ultimately dj-iven 
from the scpiare. 

The battle raged for some time in the streets and 
places of (he city, but finding their powers of mis- 
chief cramped williin such narrow limits, both partitas 
sallied forth into the Adds, and fought beneath the 
walls until evening. Many fell on both sides, and at 
night each parly withdrew into its quarter, until the 
morning gave them light to renew the unnatural 
conflict. For scvtual days, the two grand divisions 
of the city remained like hostile powci> arrayed 
against each othci*. The party of the ^Ihainbra was 
more numerous than that of tlic*Albaycin, and cjn-* 
tained most of the nobility and chivalry; but the 


* Pulgaii 
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Hclhcrents of Boabdil were rneu hardened and 
strengthened by labor, and habitually skilled in the 
exercise of arms. 

The Albaycin underwent a kind of siege by the 
forces of El Zagal ; they effected breaches in thf^ 
walls, and made repeated attempts to carry it sword 
in hand, but were as oHon repufsed. The troops 
Boabdil, on the other hand, maefe frequent sallies ; 
and in the conflicts which took place, the hatred of 
the combatants arose to such a pitch of fury, .that no 
(juartcr was given on either side. v 

Boabdil perceived the inferiority of hfs force ; he 
dreaded also that his adherents, being for the most 
part tradesmen and artisans, would become impa- 
tient of this interruption of their gainful occupations, 
and disheartened by these continual scenes of car- 
nage. He sent missives, therefore, in all haste, to 
Don Fadrique dc Toledo, who commanded the 
Christian forces on the frontier, entreating his as- 
sistance. 

Doii Fadrique had received instructions from the 
politic Ferdinand, to aid the youthful monarch in all 
his contests with his uncle. He advanced therefore 
with a body of troops near to Granada, but, wary 
lest some treachery might be intended, he stood for 
some time aloof, watching the movements of the 
parties. T*iq furious and sanguinary nature of the 
conflicts, which distracted unhappy Granada, soon 
convinced him that there was no collusion 'between 
the monarchs. He sent Boabdil, therefore, a rein- 
fercemert of Christian «fpot-soldiers and arquebusiers. 
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under Fernan Alvarez de Sotomayer, alcayde of 
Colomera. tRis was as a firebrand thrown in to light 
up anew the tfames of war in the city, which* re- 
mained raging between the Moorish inhabitants for 
<Jie space of fifty days. 
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CHAPTER II. 

How King Ferdinand laid siege to Velez Malaga, » 

Hitherto, the events of this renowned war hay 
been little else than a succession of brilliant but brief 
exploits, such as sudden forays and wild skirmishes 
among the mountains, or the surprisals of. .castles, 
fortresses, and frontier towns. We f'pproach noW 
to more important and prolonged operations, in 
which ancient and mighty cilies, the bulwarks of 
Granada, were invested by powerful armies, subdued 
by slow and regular sieges, and thus the capital left 
naked and alone. 

The glorious triumphs of the Catholic sovereigns 
(says F ray Antonio Agapida) had resounded through- 
out the east, and filled all heathenesse with alarm. 
The Grand-Turk Bajazet II. and his deadly foe the 
grand soldan of Egypt, suspending for a time their 
bloody feuds, entered into a league to protect the 
religion of Mahomet and the kingdom of Granada 
from the hostilities of the Christians. It was concert- 
ed between them, that Bajazet should send a power- 
ful armada against the island of Sicily, then apper- 
taining to the Spanish crown, for the purpose of 
‘ distracting the attention of the Castilian sovereigns; 
while, at the same time, great bodies of troops should 
,be poured into Granada, from the opposite coast of 
'^Africa. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella received timely intelligence 
of these designs. They resolved at once to carry the 
war into the seaboard of Granada, to posses^ tliem- 
selves of its ports, and thus, as it were, to bar the 
gates of the kingdom against all external aid. Mal- 
►-^ga was to be the n^in object of attack : it was the 
i^incipal sea-port of the kingdom, and almost neces- 
sary to its exisfened. It had* long been the seat of 
opulent commerce, sending many ships to the coasts 
of Syri^ and Egypt. It was also the great channel 
t*Tf communication with Africa, through wdiich were 
introducecftsupplies of money, troops, arms, and 
steeds, from Tunis, Tripoli, Fez, 'IVernezan, and 
other Barbary powers. It was emphatically called, 
therefore, “the hand and mouth of Granada.” Be- 
fore laying siege to this redoubtable city, however, 
it w'as deemed necessary to secure the neighboring 
city of Velez Malaga and its dependent places, which 
might otherwise harass the besieging army. 

For thib im])ortant campaign, the nobb'S of the 
kingdom \verc again summoned to take the fie ld wdth 
their forces, in the spring of H87. 'JMic menaced 
invasion of the infidel powers .of the east, had 
a^vakened new ardor in the bosoms of all true chris- 
‘ tian knights; and so zealously did they respond to 
the summons of the sovereigns, that an army of 
twenty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand foot, the 
flower of Spanish warriors, led lly the bravest of 
Spanish cavaliers, thronged the renowned city of 
Cordova, at the appointed time. ^ ^ 

On the night before this Jjfjighty host set forttf 
VoL.'II. B 
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upon its march, an earthquake shook the city. The 
inhabitants, awakened by the shaking "of the walls 
and?xof;king of the towers, fled to the courts and 
squares, fearing to be overwhelmed by the ruins of 
their dwellings. The earthquake was most violent 
in the quarter of the royal residence, the site of the 
ancient palace of the Moorish kings. Many looked 
upon this as an omen of some iidpcnding evil ; but 
Fray Antonio Agapida, in that infallible spirit of 
divination which succeeds an event, plainly i:eads in 
it a presage that the empire of the Mocjrs was about 
to be shaken to its centre. e 

It w'as on Saturday, the eve of the Sunday of 
Palms, (says a worthy and loyal chronicler of the 
time,) that the most Catholic monarch departed with 
his army, to render service to Heaven, and make war 
upon the Moors.^ Heavy rains had swelled all the 
streams, and rendered the roads deep and difliciilt. 
The king, therefore, divided his host into two bodies. 
In one he put all the artilleiy^ guarded by a strong 
body of horse, and commanded by the Master of 
Alcantara and Martin Alonzo, Senior of Monte- 
mayor. This division was to proceed by the road 
through the valleys, where pasturage abounded for 
the oxen which drew the ordnance. 

The main body of the army was led by the king 
in person. It was divided into numerous battalions, 
e^,ch commanded by some distinguished cavalier. 
The king took the rough and perilous ro^d of the 


* Pulgar. Cronba de los Reyes Cathoheos. 
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mountains,, and few mountains arc more rugged and 
difficult than those of Andalusia. The roads are 
mere mule-patts, straggling amidst rocks an^J filong 
the verge of precipices, clambering vast craggy 
Jieights, or descending into frightful chasms and 
Ravines, with scantj^and uncertain foothold for cither 
^aii or steed. Four thousand pioneers were sent in 
advance, under the alcayde de los Donzeles, to con- 
quer, in some degree, the asperities of the road. 
Some Jjad pickaxes and crowbars to break the rocks, 
Others had in^plements to construct bridges over the 
mountain tirrents, while it was the duty of others to 
lay step[>ing-s(on(!S in the smaller streams. As the 
country was inhabited by fierce Moorish mounlain- 
cers, Don Diego de Castrillo was dispatched, with a 
body of horse and foot, to take possession of the 
heights and passes. Notwithstanding every precau- 
tion, the royal army sulfercd excessively on its march. 
At one lime, tli(*rc was no place to encamp, for five 
leagues of the most toilsojne and mountainous coun- 
try ; and many of the beasts of burden sunk down, 
and perished on the road. 

It was with tile greatest joy, therefore, that tlu^ 
royal army emerged from fhese stern and frightful 
deiiles, and came to wliere they looked down ujion 
the vega of Velez Malaga. The region before them 
was one of the most delectable to the eye, that ever 
was ravaged by an army. Sheltered from every ru^c 
blast byrfi screen of mountains, and sloping and ex- 
panding to the south, this lovely valley was quicken- ^ 
ed by the most generous sunshine, watered by thS 
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silver mcanderings of the Velez, and refreshed by 
cooling breezes from the Mediterranean. The slop- 
ing* hills were covered with vine^-^rds and olive- 
trees ; the distant lields waved with grain, or were 
verdant with pasturage ; while around the city wer^e 
delightful gardens, the favorite rjjtrcats of the Moorg^ 
where their white pavilions gleamed among grov^ 
of oranges, citrons aiKUpomegrailale:f, and were sur- 
mounted by stately palms — those plants of southern 
growth, bespeaking a generous climate and a cloud- 
less sky. * . 

fii the u])pcr part of tliis delightful vaBty, the city 
of Velez Malaga reared its warrior battlements in 
stern coiitrafit to the landscape. It was built on the 
declivity of a steep and insulated hill, and strongly 
fortified by walls and towers. The crest of the hill 
rose high above the town, into a mere crag, inacces- 
sible on every other side, and crowned by a powerful 
castle, which domineered over the surrounding coun- 
try. Two suburbs swept down into the valley, from 
the skirts of the town, and were defended by bul- 
warks and deep ditches. The vast ranges of gray 
mountains, often capped with clouds, w'hich rose lo 
the north, were inhabited by a hardy and warlike 
race, whose strong fortresses of Comares, Camillas,’ 
Competa, and r>enemarhoi^a, frowned down from 
c ragged heights. 

^ At the time thift the Christian host arrived in sight < 
of this valley, a squadron was hoveripg on thje 
smooth sea before it, displaying the banner of Cas- 
•iilc. 'this was comjrianded by thQ count of Tre- 
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vento, and consisted of four armed galleys, convey- 
ing a number of caravels, laden with supplies fqr 
the army. 

After surveying the ground, king Ferdinand en- 
<jampcd on the side of a mountain which advanced 
\^lose to the city, an^ which was the last of a rugged 
^rra, or chain of heights, that extended quite to 
Granada. On* th(f summit of this mountain, and 
overlooking the camp, was a Moorish town, power- 
fully fortified, called Bentomiz, and which, from its 
vicinity, had , been considered capable of yielding 
great assistr^nce to Velez Malaga. Several of the 
generals remonstrated with the king, for choosing a 
post so exposed to assaults from the mountaineers. 
Ferdinand replied, (hat he should thus cut off* all com- 
munication between the town and the city ; and that 
as to the danger, his soldiers must keep the more 
vigilant guard against surprise. 

King Ferdinand rode forth, attended by several 
cavaliers and a small number of cuirassiers, appoint- 
ing the various stations of the camp. While a body 
of foot-soldiers were taking possession, as an ad- 
vanced guard, of an important height which over- 
looked the city, the king retired to a tent to take 
' refreshment. While at table, he was startled by a 
sudden uproar, and, looking forth, beheld his soldiers 
flying before a superior force of the enemy. The king 
' had on no other armor but a cuirass; seizing a lanc^^ 
however,, he sprang upon his horse and galloped to 
protect the fugitives, followed by his handful of 
knights and cuirassiers. Whfep the Spaniards sa^\• 
B2 
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the king hastening to their aid, they turned upon 
their pursuers. Ferdinand, in his eagerness, threw 
hiin^elf into the midst of the fodi One of his 
grooms was killed beside him ; but, before the Moor 
who slew him could escape, the king transfixed hiip 
with his lance. He then sought to draw his sword^ 
which hung at his saddle-bo/’ — l^ut in vain. Nev<^ 
had he been exposed to such [Aiiil? — he was sur- 
rounded by the enemy, without a weapon where- 
with to defend himself. 

In this moment of awful jeopardy, the marques of 
Cadiz, the count de Cabra, the adclantfCio of Mur- 
cia, with two other cavaliers, named Garcilasso de 
la Vega and Diego de Atayde, came gallo|)ing to the 
scene of action, and, surrounding the king, made a 
lo)al rampart of their bodies against the assaults of 
the Moors. The horse of the marques was pierced 
by an arrow, and that worthy cavalier exposed to 
imminent danger; but, with the aid of his valorous 
companions, he quickly put the enemy lo flight, and 
pursued them, with slaughter, to the very gates of 
the city. 

When those loyal warriors returned from the pur- 
suit, they remonstrated 'with the king for exposing 
his life in personal conflict, seeing that he had so 
many valiant eviptains whose business it was to fight. 
They reminded him that the life of a prince was the 
life of his people, •and that many a brave army was 
lost by the loss of its commander. They ^ ntreatecj 
him, therefore, in future, to protect them with the 
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force of his mind in the cabinet, rather than of his 
arm in the field. 

Ferdinand acknowledged the wisdom of their^ ad- 
vice, but declared that he could not see his people in 
peril without venturing his person to assist them : — 
reply (says the old chroniclers) which delighted 
ihe whole army, inasmuch as they saw that he not 
only governed '•therti as a gopd king, but protected 
them as a valiant captain. Ferdinand, however, was 
conscious of the extreme peril to which he had been 
exposed, and, made a vow never again to venture into 
battle witilH^ut having his sword girt to his side.* 
When this achievement of the king was related to 
Isabella, she trembled amidst her joy at his safety ; 
and afterwards, in memorial of the event, she granted 
to Velez Malaga, as the arms of the city, the figure 
of the king on horseback, with a groom lying dead 
al his feet, and the Moors flying.t 

The camp was formed, but the artilleiy was yet 
on the road, advancing with infinite labor, at the 
rate of merely a league a day ; for heavy rains had 
converted the streams of the valleys into raging 
torrents, and completely broken up the roads. In 
the mean time, king Ferdinand ordered an assault on 
the suburbs of the city. They were carried, after a 
sanguinary conflict of six hours, in which many 
Christian cavaliers were killed and wounded, and, 
among the latter, Don Alvaro of Portugal, son of the 

* Illescas,Hist. Ponlif.Ub. 6.c,20. Wedniar, Hist. Velez Malaga, 
t Idem. 
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duke of Braganza. The suburbs were then fortified 
tpwards the city, with trenches and palisades, and 
garrisoned by a chosen force, under* Don Fadrique 
de Toledo. Other trenches were digged round the 
city, and from the suburbs to the royal camp, so sp 
to cut off all communication wjth the surrouriding^f 
country. 

Bodies of troops wei:e also sent io\ake possession 
of the mountain passes, by which the supplies for 
the army had to be brought. The mountains, how- 
ever, were so steep and rugged, and so.full of defiles 
and lurking-places, that the Moors coul^* sally forth 
and retreat in perfect security; frequently swooping 
down upon Christian convoys, and bearing off botli 
booty and prisoners to their strong-holds. Sometimes 
the Moors would ligbf fires jd night, on the sides of 
the mountains, which would be answered by fires 
from the watch-towers and fortresses. By these 
signals, they would concert assaults upon the Chris- 
tian camp, which, in consequence, was obliged to be 
continually on the alert, and ready to fly to arms. 

King Ferdinand flattered himself that the manifes- 
tation of his force had struck suflicient terror into 
the city, and that by offers of clemency it might be 
induced to capitulate. He wrote a letter, therefore, 
to the commanders, promising, in case of immediate 
surrender, that all *he inhabitants should be permit- 
ted to depart witlt their effects ; but threatening them 
with fire and sword, if they persisted in ^defence. 
This letter was dispatched by a cavalier named 
Carvagal, who, putting dt on the end gf a lancc gave 
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it to the Moors who were on the walls of the city. 
The commanders replied, that the king was too iioblp 
and magnanimotis to put such a threat in execution, 
and that they should not surrender, as they knew the 
artillery could not be brought to the camp, and they 
^erc promised succor by the king of Granada. 

At the same time that he received this reply, the 
king learnt thaf at the strong J;own of Comares, upon 
a height about two leagues distant from the camp, a 
large number of warriors had assembled from the 
Axarquia, the same mountains in which the Chris- 
tian cavalifi‘>3 had been massacred in the beginning 
of the war; others were daily expected, for this 
rugged sierra was capable of furnishing fifteen thou- 
sand fighting men. 

King Ferdinand felt that his army, thus disjointed, 
and inclosed in an enemy’s country, was in a peril- 
ous situation, and that the utmost discipline and vigi- 
lance were necessary. He put the camp under the 
strictest regulations, forbidding all gaming, blasphe- 
my, or brawl, and expelling all loose women and 
their attendant bully ruffians, the usual foinenlcrs of 
riot and contention among soldiery. He ordered 
that none should sally forth to skirmish, without per- 
mission from their commanders; that none should 
set fire to the woods on the neighboring mountains; 
and that all word of security given to Moorish places 
or individuals, should be inviolabl/ observed. Thesp 
regulatioys were enforced by severe penalties, and 
had such salutary effect, that, though a vast host of 
various people .was collected together, no*t an oppro* 
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brious epithet was heard, nor a weajpon drawn in 
quarrel. 

r In the mean time, the cloud of war went on, 
gathering about the summits of the mountains ; mul- 
titudes of the fierce warriors of the sierra descended 
to tlie lower heights of Bentomiz, which overhui\gf 
the camp, intending to force their way to the city. 
A detachment was sent against* tiie*m, which, after 
sharp fighting, drove them to the higher cliffs of the 
mountain, where it was impossible to pursde.thcm. 

Ten days had elapsed since the encampment df 
the army, yet still the artillery had not Arrived. The 
lombards and other heavy ordnance were left in 
despair, at Autiquera ; the rest cami> groaning slowly 
through the narrow valleys, which were filled with 
long trains of artillery, and cars laden with munitions. 
At length part of the smaller ordnance arrived within 
half a league of the camp, and the Christians were 
animated with the hopes of soon being able to make 
a regular attack upon the fortifications of the city. 
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CHAPTER III. 

How King Ferdinand and his army were exposed to im 
minent perils before Velez Malaga. 

While the standard of the cross waved on the 
hills before Velez Malaga, tod every height and cliff 
bristled with hostile arms, the civil war between the 
factions of the Alhambra and the Albaycin, or rather 
between El Zagal and ]']1 Chico, continued to con- 
vulse the cit^ of Granada. The tidings of the invest- 
ment of Velez Malaga at length roused the attention 
of the old men and the alfaquis, whose heads were 
not heated by the daily broils. They spread them- 
selves through the city, and endeavored to arouse 
the people to a sense of their common danger. 

“ Why,” said they, continue these brawls be- 
tween brethren and kindred? what battles are these, 
where even triumph is ignominious, and the victor 
blushes and conceals his scars? Behold the Christians 
ravaging the land won by the valor and blood of 
your forefathers; dwelling in the houses they have 
built, sitting under the trees they have planted, while 
your brethren wander about, houseless and desolate. 
Do you wish to seek your real foe — he is encamped 
on the mountain of Bentomi:^. Do ^ou want a field 
for the display of your valor ? — ^)'ou will find it before 
the walls of Velez Malaga.” 

When they had roused the spirit of the people, 
they made their way to the rivAl kings, and address- 
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ed them with like remonstrances. Hamet Aben 
Zarrax, the inspired santon, reproacfied El Zagal 
with his blind and senseless ambiflon : “ You are 
striving to be king,” said he, bitterly, yet suffer the 
kingdom to be lost !” 

El Zagal found himself in a perplexing dilemm^ 
He had a double war to wage, — with the enei^y 
without, and the eneipy within.* Should the Chris- 
tians gain possession of the sea-coast, it would be 
ruinous to the kingdom; should he leave- Granada 
to oppose them, his vacant throne mjght be seized 
on by his nephew. He made a merit ^5f necessity, 
and, pretending to yield to the remonstrances of the 
alfa([uis, endeavored to compromise with Boabdil. 
He expressed deep concern at the daily losses of the 
country, caused by the dissensions of the capital ; an 
opportunity now presented to retrieve all by a blow. 
The Christians had in a manner put themselves in a 
tomb between the mountains — nothing remained but 
to throw the earth upon them. He offered to resign 
the title of king, to submit to the government of his 
nephew, and fight under his standard ; all he desired 
was to hasten to the relief of Velez Malaga, and to 
take full vengeance on the Christians. 

Boabdil spurned his proposition, as the artifice of 
a hypocrite and a traitor. “ How sliall I trust a 
man,” said he, “ who has murdered my father and 
^my kindred by tVeachery, and has repeatedly sought* 
my own life, both by violence and stratagem ?” 

El Zagal boiled with rage and vexation — but there 
was no time to be lo^t. He was beset by the alfaquis 
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and the nobles of his court; the youthful cavaliers 
were hot for action, the common people loud in their 
complaints that the richest cities were abandoned to 
the mercy of the enemy. The old warrior was 
naturally fond of fighting; lie saw also that to remain 
Inactive would endanger both crowm and kingdom, 
"whereas a successful blow w'ould secure his popu- 
larity in Crania. , IJe had a much more powxrful 
force than his iicphcw% having lately received rein- 
forcernents from Baza, Guadix, and Almeria; he 
could ‘jiiarrh with a large force, therefore, to the re- 
Jicf of Malaga, and yet leave a strong garrison 

ut the Alhambra. He took liis measures accordingly, 
and departed suddenly in the night, at the head of 
one thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. IJe 
took the most imfrecjuented roads, along the chain 
of mountains extending from Granada to the height 
of Bentotniz, and proceeded with such rapidity, as 
to arrive there before king Ferdinand had notice of 
bis approach. 

The Christians were alarmed one evening by the 
sudden blazing of great fires on the mountains about 
lh(‘ fortress of Bentomiz. By the ruddy light, they 
beheld the flash of weapons and the array of troops, 
and they heard the distant sound of Moorish drums 
and trumpets. Tlic fires of Bentomiz were answered 
by tires on the towers of Velez Malaga. Tlie .shouts 
of - El Zagal ! VA Zagal !” echoed along the clitfs, 
and resounded from thc^ city ; and the ehristiaifs 
found thdt the old w^arrior king of Granada was on 
tile mountain above their camp. 

VoL. II. . • (’ •• 
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The spirits of the Moors were suddenly raised to 
a gitch of the greatest exultation, while the Christians 
wer<^ astonished to sec this storm ot war ready to 
burst ujTon their heads. The count de Cabra. with 
his accustomed eagerness when there was a king in 
the held, would fain have scaled the heights, antf 
attacked El Zagal before Ji " had time to form his 
camp ; but Ferdinand, who was moro cool and wary, 
restrained hirri. To attack the height, would be to 
abandon the siege. He ordered every one, there- 
fore, to kco]) vigilant watch at his post, and to stan^, 
ready to defend it to the utmost, but on jno account 
to sally forth and attack the enemy. 

All night the signal-fires kept blazing along the 
mountains, rousing and animating the whole country. 
The morning sun rose over the lofty summit of Ben- 
toniiz on a scene of martial spbuidor. As its rays 
glanced down the mountain, tliciy lighted up the 
white tent'^ of the Christian cavaliers, rresting its 
lower promiiicnci's, their pennons and ensigns flul- 
tering in tin; moriiing breeze. The sumptuous pa- 
vilions of the king, with the holy standard of the 
cross and the royal banners of Castile and Arragon, 
dominated the encampment. Beyond lay the city, 
its lofty castle and numerous towers glistening with 
arms; while above all, and Just on the profile of the 
height, in the full blaze of the rising sun, were de- 
cried the tents of the Moor, bis turbaned troops ^ 
cVistcring about them, and his infidel banners float- 
ing against the sky. Columns of smoke rose where 
the night-fires liad blitzed, and the clash of the Moor- 
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^ isli cymbal, the bray of trumpet, and the neigh of 
steed, were &iintly heard from the airy heights. So 
pure and trani^)arciit is the atmosphere in this regitvr, 
that every object can be distincily seen at* a ^rcat 
distance; and the Christians were able to behold lluj 
%rinidablc l)osts of foes that were gathering on the 
summits of the surrounding mountains. 

One of tlie tji>it ^measures of the Moorish king, was 
to detach a large force, und^r Rodovan de Vanegas, 
alcayde of (iranada, to fall upon the convoy of ord- 
nance, which stretch(‘d, for a great distance, through 
the mouiv^ai'ii defilc>. Ferdinand had anticipated 
lliis attempt, and sent the commander of Leon, with 
a body of horse and fool, to reinforce the Master 
of Alcantara. J<il Zagal, from his mountain height, 
beheld the detachment issue from the camp, and 
imme<liatcly recalled Rodov j de Vanegas. "rii(* 
arm"' ! fsow remained quiet for a time, the Moor 
looking grimly down upon tlie clirislian camp, like a 
tiger meditating a bound upon his prey. The chris 
tiairj were in fearful jeo[»ardy — a hostile city below 
them, a powerful army above them, and on every 
side mountains tilled witli implacable foes. 

After f'l Zagal had maturely considered the silua 
ti(ui of the Christian camp, and informed himself of 
all the passes of the mountain, he eoiiccived a plan 
to surprise the enemy, which he flattered himself 
would insure their ruin, and perj^aps the capture of^ 
king Ferdinand, lie wrote a letter tn the alcajidc 
of the efty, commanding him, in the dead ot the night, 
on a signal-fire being made rr*>u) the^^noipitain, 
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sally forth with all liis troops, and fall furiously upon 
the Christian camp. The king would* at the same 
time, rush down with his army froii» the mountain, 
and assail it on the opposite side; thus overwhelm 
ing it, at the hour of deep repose. This letter he 
dispatched by a reiicgado Christian, who knew all^ 
the secret roads of the couoh-y, and, if taken, could 
pass himself for a Christian wlio JiaA escaped from 
captivity. 

The fierce Kl Zagal, confident m his stratagem, 
looked down upon the Christians as his devoted vjc, 
tirns. As the sun went down, and tlie *!cvttg shailows 
of the mountains stretched across the vega, he pointed 
with exultation to the camp below, apparently un 
conscious of the impending danger. "'Alla Acbar’'” 
exclaimed he, “God is great! Behold the uidx bovers 
arc delivered into our hands: luur king and choicest 
chivalry will soon bo at our iiK'n*}. Now is the, 
time to show the courage of men, and, hy one glo- 
rious victory, retrievt^ all that we have lost. Happy 
he who falls lighting in the cause of the IVophel* lie 
will at once be transported to the paradise of the 
faithful, and surrounded hy immortal houris. Happy 
he who shall survive' victorious ! he will behold 
Granada, — an earthly paradise! — once more deliv 
cred from its foes, and restored to all its glory.’' The 
words of Kl Zagal were received with acclamations 
by his troops, whp waited impatiently for the ap- 
pifinted hour, to pour down from their mountain-hold 
upon the Christians. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Resuli of the stratagem of El Zagal to surprise King . 

Ferdinand. 

Queen IsA*REL<riA and her court had remained at* 
Cordova, in great anxiety for the rcault of the royal 
expedition. Every day brought tidings of the diffi* 

, cullies which aticnded the transportation of the ord- 
nance an A munitions, and of the critical state of the 
army. 

While in this state of anxious suspense, couriers 
arrived with all speed from the frontiers, bringing 
tidings of the sudden sally of El Zagal from Granada, 
to surprise the camp. All Cordova was in conster- 
nation. 'I'hc destruction of the Andalusian chivalry, 
among the mountains of this very neiglihorliood, was 
called to mind; it was feared that similar njin was 
about to burst forth, from rocks and precipices, upon 
Ecrdinand and his army. 

Queen Isabella shared in the public alarm, but it 
served to rouse all the energies of Jkt heroic mind- 
Instead of uttering idle apprehensions, she sought 
only how to avert the danger. She called upon all 
the men of Andalusia, under the age of sev<mty, t3 
arm and hasteii to the relief of their sovereign; aneb 
she prepared to set out with the first levies, '/he 
grand Cardinal of Spain, old Pedro Gonzale/ de 
Mendoza, in whom the piety of the aaiiii and thi 
CO* 
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wisdom of the eoiinsollor were mingled with the fire 
of the cavalier, oiTerod high pay to all horsoiiicn who 
would follow him to aid their king add the Christian 
cause; *and, buckling on armor, prepared to lead 
them to the scene of danger. 

The summons of the queen roused the quick An-^ 
dalusian spirit. Warriors who had long since givep 
up fighting, and had sent their sons ‘io battle, now 
seized the sword and lance that were rusting on the 
wall, and marshalled forth their gray -headed domes- 
tics and their grandchildren for the field. The great 
dread was, that all aid would arrive late : Kl 
Zagal and his host had passed like a storm througli 
the mountains, and it was feared the tempest had 
already burst upon the Christian camp. 

Tn the mean time, the night had closed which had 
been appointc‘d by K1 Zagal for the execution of his 
plan. Jle liad watcheid the last light of day expire, 
and all the Spanish camp remained tranquil. As th(‘ 
hours wore away, the camp-fires wht<' gradually 
extinguished. No drum or trumpet sounded front 
below. Nothing was heard, hut now and then the 
dull heavy tread of troops, or the echoing tramp 
of horses — the usual patrols of the ramp, and the 
changes of the guards. El Zagal restrained his own. 
impatience, and that of his troops, until the night 
should be advanced, and the camp sunk in that 
heavy sleep from*- which men are wdth difficulty 
awakened ; and, when awakened, so prone to ho 
bewildered and dismayed. 

• ^ At length^ the appointed hour arrived. By order 
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of the Moorish king, a bright Harnc sprung vip from 
the height of l^cntomiz ; but El Zagal looked in vain 
for the responding light from the city. His in^)a- 
tienc(^ would Ivrook no longer delay ; he ordered the 
•rj^ivance of the army, to descend the mountain defile 
and attack the camp. The defile was narrow, and 
overhung by rocks: as the troops proceeded, they 
came suddenly, • in •a shadowyr hollow, upon a dark 
rnas^i of Christian warriors. A loud shout burst forth, 
and the ohristians rushed to assail them; the Moors, 
surprised and ^disconcerted, retreated in confusion <o 
the height. •^When El Zagal heard there was a chris' 
tivan force posted in the dedile, he doubted nome 
rounter-j)lan of tlu* enemy, lie gave orders to light 
the mountain fires. On a signal given, bright flame,; 
sprung out on every height, from great pynjs of 
wood, prepared for the purpose : clilF blazed out 
after cliir, ;j^niil the whole idmosphere was in a glow 
of furnace light. The ruddy glare lit up the glens 
and passes of the inoiiiitain, and fell strongly upon 
the chrislian camp, revealing all its tents and every 
post and bulwark. Wherever El Zagal turned 4ii.s 
eyes, he beludd the light of his fires flashed back 
from cuirass and helm, and sparkling lance; he be- 
. hold a grove of speare planted in every pas^^, every 
assailable point bristling with ttrms, and squadrons 
of horse and foot in battle array, awaiting his attack. 

In fact, the letter of El Zagal to the alcayde of 
Velez Malaga had been intercepted by the vigilafft 
Ferdinand ; the renegado messenger hanged ; and 
secret measures taken, after the night had closed in^ 
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to give the enemy a warm reception. El Zagal saw 
that his plan of surprise was discovered and foiled; 
fuvious with disappointment, he ordered his troops 
forward to the attack. They rushed dowja the dev 
file, but wci’c again encountered by the mass f^'f 
Christian warriors, being the advance guard of thp 
army, commanded by JJoii Hurtado de Meruhva, 
brother of the grand, cardinal.* The Moois were 
again repulsed, and retreated up the height. Don 
Hurtado would have followed them, but Ilui ascent 
was sleep and rugged, and easily defended by L'ivc 
Moors. A sharp action was kept up/'^th rough the 
night, with cross-bows, darts, and arqucbiisses. 'Ihc 
clifTs echoed with deafening uproar, whihi I be fn es 
blazing upon the mountains threw a lurid and inu er 
tain liglit ujion the scene. 

When the day dawned, and the Moors haw th:d 
Uicrc was no eo-operation from the city, they began 
to slacken in their ardor: tliey lieheld also every 
pass of the mountain tilled with Christian trooj^s, and 
began to apprclnuid an assault in return. Just then 
king Ferdinand sent the manpics of C^adi/, with 
horse and fool, to seize upon a height occuj)ied hy a 
battalion of the enemy. The marques assaikMl tlic 
Moors with his usual intnqiidity, and soon put tlieni 
to flight. '^J'Jie others, who were abov<‘, seeing their 
comrades flying were seized with a sudden alarm: 
they threw dow'fi their arms, and rclrcvated. One of ' 
\hose unaccountable panics, which now and thou 
seize upon great bodies of people, and to whicli the 
Jight-s^kritv^d Moors were very prone, now spread 
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throughout the camp. They wore tcrrilH *1, tlu^y 
knew not; wlfy, or at what. They tlirew away 
swords, lances, hrcast-platcs, cross-bows, every thing 
that could burthen or impede their flight; and, 
snreading themselves wildly over the mountai!‘>, 
tied headlong down the defdes. They fled withoid 
pii^rsuers — from the glimpse of each other’s arms, 
from the sound ‘jjf each other’s footsteps. llodr)van 
do Vanegas, the brave alcayde of firanada, alone 
succeeded in collecting a body of the fugitives; he 
made a'circuit with th» rn through the passes of th»‘ 
mountain, and forcing his way across a weak part of 
the Christian lines, galloped towards Velez Malaga 
'riu' lesl of the Moorish host was completely scat 
tered. In vain did El Zagal and his knights attempt 
to rally them; they were left almost alone, and had 
to consult their own security by flight. 

7Mie marques of (’adiz, finding no opposition, as 
(•ended from height to licight, cautiously rcconnoi 
tring, and fearful of some stratagem or ambush. All, 
however, was quiet. He reached with his men tiui 
place which the Moorish army had occupied: the 
hcMghts were ahandoiuul, and strewed with cuirasses, 
scimitars, cross-bows, and other weapons, llis fon e 
was too small to pursue the enemy, but returned to 
the royal camp, laden wuth the spoils. 

King Ferdinand, at tirst, could not credit so signal 
^ and miraculous a defeat: he susp(‘Qted some lurking 
stratagem. I le ordered, therefore, that a strict watci? 
should beAnaiutained throughout the camp, and every 
one 1)0 ready for instant action^ The follo^ving night, 

5 
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a thousand cava1ic]*B and hidalgos kept guard about^ 
the royal tent, as they had done for sec^eral preceding 
nights; nor did the king relax this Wgilanco, until he 
received certain intelligence that tlic enemy was 
completely scattered, and El Zagal flying in con- 
fusion. 

The tidings of this rou^ and of the safety of the 
Christian army, arrived at Cordova ^iist as rein force- 
merits were on the point of setting out. . The anxiety 
and alarm of the queen and the public, were turned 
to transports of joy and gratitude. The fr)rces wqjrc 
disbanded, solemn processions were’ ijiiade, and tc 
deums chanted in the churches, for so signal a vie 
tory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

p 

Haw the people of Chanada rewarded the valor of 
El Zagal. 

The daring spirit of the old warrior, Mu ley Ab- 
dalla El Zagal,., in spllying forth to defend his terri- 
tories, while he left an armefd rival in his capital, 
had struck the people of Granada with admiration, 
'rhey iTccalled his former exploits, and again antici- 
pated some ^ardy achievement from his furious valor. 
Couriers froln the army reported its formidable po- 
sition on the height of Eentomiz. For a time, there 
was a paus(' in the bloody eornmolions of the city; 
all attention was turned to the blow about to be 
struck at the Christian camp. The same considera- 
tions which diffused anxiety and terror through Cor- 
dova, swelled every bosom with exulting confidence 
in Granada. The Moors expected to hear of another 
massacre., like (hat in the mountains of Malaga. “ El 
Zagal has again entrapped the enemy!” was the cry, 
“ I’hc power of the unbelievers is about to be struck 
to the heart. We shall soon sec the Christian king 
led captive to the capital.” Thus the name of El 
Zagal was on (wery tongue. He was extolled as the 
savior of the country; the only one worthy of wear- 
ing the Moorish crown. Boabdij was reviled as 
basely remaining passive while his country was ii# 
vaded; jAid, so violent became the clamor of the 
p^’^pulace, that his adherents trembled for his safety. 
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While the people of Granada were impatiently*, 
looking out for tidings of the anticipated victory, 
scattered horsemen came spurring ^cross the vega. 
Thty were fugitives from the Moorish army, and 
brought the first incoherent account of its defeat. 
Every one who attempted to tell the laic of this ufi- 
accountable panic and dispersion, was as if bewil- 
dered by the broken recollection of some frightful 
dream. lie knew not how or why it came to j)ass. 
He talked of a battle in the night, among rocks and 
precipices, by the glare of bale-fires; of multitudes 
of armed foes in every pass, seen by fleams and 
dashes; of the sudden horror that sciAid upon the 
army at daybreak ; its headlong flight, and total dis- 
persion. Hour after hour, the arrival of other fugi- 
tives confirmed the story of ruin and disgrace. 

In proportion to their recent vaunting, was thc^ 
humiliation that now fell upon the people of Gra- 
nada. There was a universal burst, not of grief, but 
indignation. 'Fhey confounded the leader with the 
army — the deserted, with those who had abandoned 
him; and El Zagal, from being their idol, became 
suddenly the object of their execration. He had 
sacrificed the army ; he had disgraced the nation ; 
he had betrayed the country, lie was a dastard, a • 
traitor; he was unworthy to reign! 

On a sudden, one among the multitude shouted, 

“ Long live Boab Jil el Chico !” the cry was echoed 
«n all sides, and every one shouted, “ Long live Bo- 
abdil el Chico I long live the legitimate* king of 
Granada ! and death to all usurpers In the ex- 
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citement of the moment, they thronged to the AI-’' 
baycin; and those who had lately besieged Boabdil 
with arms, n^w surrounded his palace with acclama- 
tions. The keys of the city, and of all the fortresses, 
were laid at his feet; he was borne in state to the 
Alhambra, and once more seated, with all due cere- 
mony, rn tlie throne of his ancestors. 

‘ Boabdil h§(l Ijy this time become so accustomed* 
to be crowned and uncrowned by the multitude, 
that he put no great faith in the duration of their 
loyal cy. He know that he was surrounded by hollow 
hearts, a|jd*that most of the courtiers of the Alham- 
bra were Secretly devoted to his uncle. He ascended 
the throne as the rightful sovereign, who had been 
dispossessed of it by usurpation; and he ordered the 
heads of four of the principal nobles to be struck oif, 
who had been most zealous in support of the usurper. 
Executions of the kind were matters of course, on 
any change in Moorish government; and Boabdil 
was lauded for his moderation and humanity, in be- 
ing coatent with so small a sacrifice. The factions 
were awed into obedience; the populace, delighted 
with ''ny change, extolled Boabdil to the skies; and 
the name of Muley Abdalla El Zagal w^as for a time 
a by- word of scorn and opprobrium, throughout the 
city. 

Never was any commander more astonished and 
confounded by a sudden revcrsc»of fortune, than 
Zagal. The evening had seen him with a powerful 
army at his command, his enemy within his grasp, 
and victory about to cover^ him with glory, and ^tS 
voL. II.. • p!* 
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^consolidate his power: — the morning beheld him a 
fugitive among the mountains, his arm^, his pros- 
perity, his power, all dispelled, he knfw not how — 
gone like a dream of the night. In vain had he tried 
to stem the headlong flight of the army. lie saw his 
squadrons breakitig and dispersing among the cliffs 
of the mountains, until, of all his host, only a handful 
' of cavaliers remained faithful to hirp. JVith these he* 
made a gloomy retreat towards Granada, but with a 
heart full of foreboding. When he drew near to the 
city, he paused on the banks of the XencI, an'd* sent^ 
forth scouts to collect intelligence. Tttcjf. returned 
with dejected countenances : “ The gates' of Grana- 
da,” said they, “are closed against you. The banner 
of Boabdil floats on the tower of the Alhambra.” 

El Zagal turned his steed, and departed in silence. 
He retreated to the town of Almunecar, and from 
thence to Almeria, which places still remained faith- 
ful to him. Restless and uneasy at being so distant 
from the capital, he again changed his abode, and 
repaired to the city of Guadix, within a few leagues 
of Granada. Here he remained, endeavoring to 
rally his forces, and preparing to avail himself of 
any sudden change in the fluctuating politics of the 
metropolis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Surrender of Velez Malaga and other places. 

The people of Velez Malaga had beheld tlie camp^ 
of Muley Abcfalla* El Zagal^ covering the summit of 
BcJitomiz, and glittering in the last rays of the setting 
sun. _ During the night, they had been alarmed and 
•pcrj)lcxcd by signal-fires on the mountain, and by the 
sound of "ijjstant battle. When the morning broke, 
the Moorish army had vanished as if by enchantment. 
While the inhabitants were lost in wonder and con- 
jecture, a body of cavalry, the fmgmentof the army 
saved by Rodovan dc Vanegas, the brave alcayde of 
Granada, came galloping to die gates. The tidings 
of the strange discomfiture of the host, filled the city 
wiUi consternation ; but Rodovan exhorted the people 
to continue their resistance. He was devoted to El 
Zagal, and confident in his skill and prowess; and 
felt assured that he would soon collect his scattered 
forces, and return with fresh troops from Granada. 
The people were comforted by the words, and en- 
couraged by the presence, of Rodovan; and they 
had still a lingering hope that the heavy artillery of 
the Christians might be locked up in the impassable 
defiles of the mountains. This hope was soon at rdi 
end. TJje ver}'^ next day, they beheld long laborious 
lines of ordnance slowly moving into the Spanish 
camp, ioi.; bards, ribadoquines^j catapultas, and ca/a 
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laden with munitiona, — while the escort, under the 
brave Master of Alcantara, wheeled in great bat- 
talionfi into the camp, to augment thb force of the 
besiegers. 

The intelligence that Granada had shut its gates ^ 
against El Zagal, and that no reinforcements were 
to be expected, completed the despair of the inhab^ 
itants; even Rodovan himself lo^ confidence, and 
advised capitulation. 

The terms were arranged between the alcajde 
and the noble count de Cifueiites; th,e latter had* 
been prisoner of Rodovan at Granada/ who had 
treated him with chivalrous courtesy. They had 
conceived a mutual esteem for each other, and met 
as ancient friends. 

Ferdinand granted favorable conditions, for he 
was eager to proceed against Malaga. The inhab- 
itants were permitted to depart with their effects, 
except tlieir arms, and to reside, if they chose it, in 
Spain, ill any place distant from the sea. One hun- 
dred and twenty Christians, of both sexes, were res- 
cued from captivity by the surrender of Velez Mal- 
aga, and were sent to Cordova, where they were re- 
ceived with great tenderness by the queen and her 
daughter tlie Infanta Isabella, in the famous cathe- 
dral, in the midat of public rejoicings for the victory. 

The capture of ^'^elez Malaga was followed by the 
b^n’ender of Bentoiniz, Comares, and all the towns 
and fortresses of the Axarquia, which were ^ strongly 
garrisoned, and discreet and valiant cavaliers appoint- 
efi as their alcaydes. The inhabitants of nearly forty 
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towns of the Alpaxarra mountains, also, sent deputa- 
tions to the^Castilian sovereigns, taking the oath of 
allegiance asJMudehares, or Moslem vassals. 

About the same time came*letters from Boalidil el 
Chico, announcing to the sovereigns the revolution 
of Granada in his favor. He solicited kindness and 
protection for the inhabitants who had returned to 
•their allegiai}ce,,and for those of all other p]ace» 
which should renounce adherence to his uncle. By 
this means (he observed) the whole kingdom of Gra- 
nada: would soon be induced to acknowledge his 
sway, an^ would be held by him in faithful vassalage 
to the Ca^ilian crown. 

The Catholic sovereigns complied with his request. 
Protection was immediately extended to the inhabit- 
ants of Granada, permitting them to cultivate their 
fields in peace, and to trade with the Christian terri- 
tories in all articles excepting arms ; being provided 
with letters of surety, from some Christian captain or 
alcayde. The same favor was promised to all other 
places, which, within six months, should renounce 
El Zagal and come under allegiance to the younger 
king. Should they not do so within that time, the 
sovereigns threatened to make war upon them, and 
conquer them for themselves. This measure had a 
great efTect, in inducing many to return to i!lc stand- 
ard of Boabdil. 

Having made every necessary arrangement for 
government and security of the newdy conquered 
territor}^, Ferdinand turned his attention to the great 
object of his campaign, the ^eduction of Malaga. 

D3 • 6 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the city of Malaga^ and its inhabitants. 

The city of Malaga lies in the lap of a fertile val- 
ley, surrounded by mountains, excepting on the part * 
which lies open to the sea. As it was one of the 
most important, so it was one of the strongest, cities 
of the Moorish kingdom. It was fortified by walls , 
of prodigious strength, studded with a grhai number 
of huge towers. On the land side, it was* protected 
by a natural barrier of mountains ; and on the other, 
the waves of the Mediterranean beat against the 
foundations of its massive bulwarks. 

At one end of the city, near the sea, on a high 
mound, stood the Alcazaba or citadel, — a fortress of 
great strength. Immediately above this, rose a sleep 
and rocky mount, on the top of which, in old times, 
had been a Pharo or light-house, from which the 
height derived its name of Gibralfaro.^ It was at 
'present crowned by an immense castle, which, from 
its lofty and cragged situation, its vast walls and 
mighty towere, was deemed impregnable. It com- 
municated with the Alcazaba by a covered way, six 
paces broad, leading down between two walls, along 
tl ^profile or ridge of the rock. The castle of Gibral- 
faro commanded both citadel and city, and was capa- 

^ f A. corruption of Gibel-fafo; the hill of the light-house. 
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ble, if both were taken, of maintaining a sirge. Two* 
large subunbs adjoined the city : in the one towards 
the sea, wcre^the dwelling-houses of tl\e most opulent 
inhabitants, adorned with hanging gardens; the*other, 
on the land side, was thickly peopled, and surround- 
ed by strong walls and towers. 

Malaga possessed a brave and numerous garrison, 
*and the conjmop people were active, hardy, and 
resolute ; but the city was rich and commercial, and 
under the habitual control of numerous opulent mcr- 
chants, who dreaded the ruinous consequences of a 
siege. TJh^y were little zealous for the warlike re- 
nown of flicir city, and longed rather to participate 
in the enviable security of property, and the lucrative 
privileges of safe trafiic wdth the Christian territories, 
granted to all places which declared for Boabdil, 
At the head of these gainful citizens was Ali Dorduv, 
a mighty merchant of uncounted wealth, w^hose ships 
traded to every part of the Levant, and whose word 
was as a law in Malaga. Ali Dordux assembled the 
most opulent and important of his commercial breth- 
ren, and they repaired in a body to the Alcazaba, 
where they were received by the alcayde, Albozen 
Connixa, with that deference generally shown to men 
of their great local dignity and power of purse. Ali 
Dordux was ample and stately in his form, and fluent 
and emphatic in his discourse; his eloquence had an 
effect therefore upon the alcayde, as he represei^^ 
the hopelessness of a defence of Maliiiga, the misery 
that ntust attend a siege, and the ruin that must fol- 
low a capture by force of qrms. On the otlicr hi^iiti, 
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he set forth the grace that might be obtained from 
the Castilian sovereigns, by an early and voluntary 
acknowledgment of Boabdil as king; the peaceful 
possession of their property, and the profitable com- 
merce with the Christian ports, that would be allow- 
'ed them. He was seconded by his weighty and im- 
portant coadjutors ; and the alcayde, accustomed to 
regard them as the arbiters of the af]j^ii\of the place, * 
yielded to their united counsels. He departed, there- 
fore, with all speed, to the Christian camp, empower- 
ed to arrange a capitulation with the Castilian mon- 
arch; and in the mean time, his brother I’eipained in 
command of the Alcazaba. 

There was at this time, as alcayde, in the old crag- 
built castle of Gibralfaro, a warlike and fiery Moor, 
an implacable enemy of the Christians. This was no 
other than Hamet Zeli, surnamed El Zegri, the once 
formidable alcayde of Ronda, and the terror of its 
mountains. He had never forgiven the capture of 
his favorite fortress, and panted for vengeance on 
the Christians. Notwithstanding his reverses, he had 
retained the favor of El Zagal, who knew how to 
appreciate a bold warrior of the kind, and had 
placed him in command of this important fortress 
of Gibralfaro. 

Hamet el Zegri had gathered round him the rem- 
nant of his band of Gomeres, with others of the same 
ti^e. These fierce warriors were nestled, like so 
many war-hawks, about their lofty cliff. They looked 
down with martial contempt upon the commercial 
of Malaga, which’ they were placed to protect; 
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or rather, they esteemed it only for its military im- 
portance, afid its capability of defence. They held 
no communion with its trading, gainful inhabitants, 
and even considered the garrison of the Alcazaba as 
their inferiors. War was their pursuit and passion ; 
they rejoiced in its turbulent and perilous scenes; 
^ and, confident in the strength of the city, and, above 
all, of their castle, they set at defiance the rnenacG 
of Christian invasion. There were among them, also, 
many apostate Moors, who had once embraced chris- 
. tianlty, but had since recanted, and had fled from the 
vengeau^ of the Inquisition. These were despera- 
does, who had no mercy lo expect, should they again 
fall into the hands of the enenjy. 

Such were the fierce elements of the garrison of 
Gibralfaro; and its rage may easily be conceived, at 
hearing that Malaga was to be given up without a 
blow; that they were to sink into Christian vassals, 
under the intermediate sway of Boabdil el Chico; 
and that the alcayde of the Alcazaba had departed, 
to arrange the terms of capitulation. 

Hamet el Zegri determined to avert, by desperate 
means, the threatened degradation. He knew that 
there was a large party in the city faithful to El 
Zagal, being composed of warlike men, who had 
taken refuge from the various mountain towns which 
had been captured : their feelings were desperate as 
their fortunes, and, like Hamet,' they panted for 
venge upon the Christians. With these he had a 
secret conference, and received assurances of their 
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adherence to him in any measures of defence. As 
to the counsel of the peaceful inhabitalits, he con- 
sidered it unworthy the consideration •’of a soldier; 
and he spurned at the interference of the wealthy 
merchant Ali Dordux, in matters of warfare. 

“Still,” said Hamet el Zegri, “let us proceed 
regularly.” So he descended with his Gomeres to , 
the citadel, entered it suddenly, put 'to death the 
brother of the alcayde, and such of the garrison as 
made any demur, and then summoned the principal 
inhabitants of Malaga, to deliberate on measures for 
the welfare of the city.* The wealtliy rfbrchants 
again mounted to the citadel, excepting Ali Dordux, 
who refused to obey the summons. They entered 
with hearts filled with awe, for they found Hamet 
surrounded by his grim African guard, and all the 
stern array of military power, and they beheld the 
bloody traces of the recent massacre. 

Hamet cl Zegri rolled a dark and searching eye 
upon the assembly. “ Who,” said he, “ is loyal and 
devoted to Muley Abdalla el Zagal?” Every one 
present asserted his loyalty. “Good!” said Hamet; 

“ and who is ready to prove his devotion to his sove- 
reign, by defending this his important city to the last 
extremity ?” Every one present declared his readi- 
ness. “ Enough !” observed Hamet ; “ the alcayde 
Albozen Connixa has nroved himself a traitor to his 
sa^reign, and to yo'u all; for he has conspired to 


* Cura de los Palacios, c. 82. 
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deliver the place to the Christians. It behoves you* 
to choose some other commander, capable of defend- 
ing your city jigainst the appi;oaching enemy.” The 
assembly declared unanimously, that there Vv*^s no 
one so worthy of the command as himself. So 
Ilaniet el Zegri was appointed alcayde of Malaga, 
and immediately proceeded to man the forts and 
•towers with his partisans, and to make every prepa« 
ration for a desperate rcsisi’ance. 

Intelligence of these occurrences put an end to 
the negotiations between king Ferdinand and the 
supersede;;^! •alcayde Albozen Connixa, and it was 
supposed tSiere was no alternative but to lay siege to 
the place. The marques of Cadiz, however, found 
at Velez a Moorish cavalier of some note, a native 
of Malaga, who offered to tamper with Hamet cl 
Zqgri for the surrender of the city, or at least of the 
castle of Gibralfiiro. The marques communicated 
this to the king: “I put this business, and the key 
of my treasury, into your hands,” said Ferdinand ; 
‘^act, stipulate, and disburse, in my name, as you 
think proper.” 

The marques armed the Moor with his own lance, 
cuirass, and target, and mounted him on one of his 
own horses. lie equipped in similar style, also, 
another Moor, his companion and relation. They 
bore secret letters to Hamet from the marques, offer- 
ing him the town of Coin in perpetual inheritance, 
and four thousand doblas in gold, if he would deliver 
up Gilfralfaro; together with large sums, to be dis- 
tributed among his officers and soldieps : and he 
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fered unlimited rewards for the surrender of the 
city.* 

Hamet had a warrior’s admiration qf the marques 
of C&diz, and received his messengers with courtesy 
in his fortress of Gibralfaro. He even listened to 
their propositions with patience, and dismissed them "" 
in safety, though with an absolute refusal. The mar- 
.ques thought his reply was not so^ pepemplory as td 
discourage another effort. The emissaries were dis- 
patched, therefore, a second time, with further propo- 
sitions. They approached Malaga in the night, but 
found the guards doubled, patrols abrf/ai, and the 
whole place on the alert. They were ^discovered, 
pursued, and only saved themselves by the flcctness 
of their steeds, and their knowledge of the passes of 
the mountains. 

Finding all attempts to tamper with the faith of 
Hamet el Zegri utterly futile, king F erdinand pub- 
licly summoned the city to surrender, offering the 
most favorable terms in case of immediate com- 
pliance; but threatening captivity to all the inhabit- 
ants, in case of resistance. 

The message was delivered in presence of the 
principal inhabitants, who, however, were loo much 
in awe of the stern ajeayde to utter a word. Hamet 
el Zegri then rose haughtily, and replied, that the 
city of Malaga had not been confided to him to be 
^rrendered, but deiended; and the king should wit- 
i^s how he acquitted himself of his charge. t 


^ * Cura de losi Falaciotj, c. 82. 


t Fulgar, part 3, cap. 74. 
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The messengers returned with formidable accounts 
of the fonce o^ the garrison, the strength of the forti- 
fications, and tliA determined spirit of the commanded 
and his men. The king immediately sent orders to 
have the heavy artillery forwarded from Antiquera; 
and, on the 7th of May, marched with his army to- 
wards Malaga. 


VOL. 11. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Advance of King Ferdinand against Malaga. 

The army of Ferdinand advanced in lengthened 
line, glittering along the foot of the mountains whiLh 
border the Mcditerrarlean ; while a fleet of vessels, 
freighted with heavy artillery and warlike munitions, 
kept pace with it at a short distance from the land, 
covering the sea with a thousand glcjjLming sails. 
When Hamet el Zegri saw this force •approaching, 
he set fire to the houses of the suburbs which ad* 
joined the walls, and sent forth three battalions to 
encounter the advance guard of the enemy. 

The Christian army drew near to the city, at that 
end where the castle and rocky height of Gibralfaro 
defend the seaboard. Immediately opposite, at 
about two bow-shots’ distance, stood the castle ; and 
between it and the high chain of mountains, was a 
steep and rocky hill, commanding a pass through 
which the Christians must march to penetrate to the 
vega and surround the city. Hamet el Zegri ordered 
the three battalions to take their stations, one on this 
hill, another in the pass near the castle, and a third 
on the side of the mountain near the sea. 

A body of Sp .nish foot-soldiers, of the advance 
'guard, sturdy mountaineers of Gallicia, sprang for- 
ward to climb the side of the height next the sea ; 
at the same time, a number of cavaliers and hidalgos 
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of the royal household, attacked the Moots who 
guarded the p«ss below. The Moors defended their 
posts with obstiiaate valor. The GalUcians were re- 
peatedly overpowered and driven down the hill,%iit 
as often rallied, and being reinforced by the hidalgos 
'*and cavaliers, returned to the assault. This obstinate 
struggle lasted for six hours : the strife was of a dead- 
ly*kind, not meiicly.with cross-bows and arquebusses, 
but hand to hand, with swords and daggers ; no 
(juartcr was claimed or given, on either side — they 
fqught not to make captives, but to slay. It was but 
the advance of the Christian army, that was engaged : 
so narrow was the pass along the coast, tiiat the army 
could proceed only in file : horse and foot, and beasts 
of burden, were crowded one upon another, imped- 
ing each other, and blocking up the narrow and rug- 
ged defile. The soldiers heard the uproar of the 
battle, the sound of trumpets, and the war-cries of 
the Moors — but tried in vain to press forward to 
the assistance of their companions. 

At length a bod) of foot-soldiers of the Hoi) 
Brotherhood climbed, with great difliculty, the steep 
side of the mountain which overhung the pass, and 
advanced with seven banners displayed. The Moors, 
^ seeing this force above them, abandoned the pass in 
despair. The battle was still raging on the height; 
the GalUcians, though supported by Castilian troops 
under Don Hurtado de Mendoza and Garcilasso dc 
la Vega, were severely pressed and roughly handled 
by the Moors ; at length a brave standard-bearer, 
Luys Mazedo by name, threw himself inV) the midst 
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of the enemy, and planted his banner on the summit. 
The Gallicians and Castilians, stimulated by this 
noble self-devotion, followed him, fighting despe- 
rately, and the Moors were at length driven to their 
castle of Gibralfaro.* 

This important height being taken, the pass la^** 
open to the army ; but by this time evening was ad- 
vancing, and the host was too wea?;y and exhausfiid 
to seek proper situations for the encampment. The 
king, attended by several grandees and cavaliers, 
went the rounds at night, stationing outposU towards 
the city, and guards and patrols to giv^ the alarm 
on the least movement of the enemy. *^AI1 night the 
Christians lay upon their arms, lest there should be 
some attempt to sally forth and attack them. 

When the morning dawned, the king gazed with 
admiration at this city, which l.o hoped soon to add 
to If s dominions. It was surrounded on one side by 
vineyards, gardens, and orchards, which covered the 
hills with verdure ; on the other side, its walls were 
bathed by the smooth and tranquil sea. Its vast and 
lofty towers and prodigious castles, hoary with age, 
yet unimpaired in strength, showed the labors of 
magnanimous men in former times to protect their 
favorite abode. Hanging gardens, groves of oranges, 
citrons, and pomegranates, with tall cedars and 
stately palms, were mingled with the stern battle- 
ments and towers — bespeaking the opulence and 
'luxury that reigned within. 


Pulgar. Cronica. 
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In the mean time, the Christian army poured 
through the jj^ss, and, throwing out its columns ainl 
extending its lines, took possession of every vantage- 
ground around the city. King t erdinand surveyed 
the ground, and appointed the stations of the dill’er- 
"^ent commanders. 

The important mount which had cost so violent a 
sfrugglc, and filled, the powerful fortress of Gihral- 
faro, was given in charge to Roderigo Ponce d(‘ 
Leon, manjues of Cadiz, who, in all sieges, claimed 
the post of danger. He had several noble cavaliers 
with their TCi?aincrs in his encampment, which con- 
sisted of liftecn hundred horse and fourteen thousand 
foot; and extended from the summit of the mount 
to the margin of the sea, completely blocking up th(' 
ap|)roach to the city on that side. From this post, 
a line of encampments extended quite round the cit} 
to the seaboard, forliticd by bulwarks and dec]) 
ditches ; while a fleet of armed ships and galleys 
stretched before the harbor ; so that the place was 
completely invoted, by sea and land. The various 
parts of the valley now resounded with the din of 
preparation, and were filled with artificers preparing 
warlike engines and munitions : armorers and smiths, 
with glowing forges and deafening hammers ; carpen- 
teis and engineers, constructing machines wheiewith 
to assail the walls ; stone-cutters, shaping stone balls 
for the ordnance ; and burners of charcoal, jircparing 
fuel for the furnaces and forges. 

When ‘the encampment was formed, the heavy 
ordnance was landed from the ships, and mounted 
K 2 . 
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in various parts of the camp. Five huge lombards 
were placed on the mount commanded hy the mar- 
ques of Cadi/, so as to bear upon thrj castle of Gib- 
ralfaro. 

The Moors made strenuous efforts to impede 
these preparations. They kept up a heavy fire from 
their ordnance, upon (he men employed in digging 
trenches or constructing ballcrics. s#> that the latfcr 
had to work principally in the night. The royal 
tents had been stationed conspicuously, and within 
reach of the Moorish halterics; hut were so tvarm|y 
assailed, that they had lo be removed beJund a hill. 

When the works were completed, the chrisiian 
batteries opened in return, and kept up a tremendous 
cannonade ; while the fleet, approaching the land, 
assailed the city vigorously on the opposite side. 

“ It was a glorious and delectable sight,” observes 
Fray Antonio Agapida, “ to behold this infidel city 
thus surrounded by sea and land, by a mighty Chris- 
tian force. Every mound in ils circuit was, as it 
were, a little city of tents, bearing the standard of 
renowned Catholic variior. Beside the war- 
like ships and galleys wli. .h lay before the place, thcj 
sea was covered with innumerable sails, passing and 
repassing, aj)pcaring and dicappearing, being engaged 
in bringing supplies for the subsistence of the army. 
It seemed a vast spectacle contrived to recreate the 
eye, did not the jvollying bursts oT flame and smoke 
from the ships, which seemed to lie asleep on the 
quiet sea, and the thunder of ordnance from camp 
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and city, from tower and battlement, tell tlic deadly 
warfare that was w’aging. 

“At night, thv scene was far more direful than in 
the dtiy. The cheerful light of the sun was g(hie; 
there was nothing hut the flashes of artillery, or the 
baleful gleams of combustibles thrown into the city, 
and the conflagration of the houses. The fire kept 
ujt from the Christian batteries was incessant ; th('r<i 
were seven great lombards in* particular, called The 
Seven Sisters of Xiinenes, which did tremendous 
execution. The Moorish ordnance replied in thun- 
der from Hie* walls; Cihralfaro was wrapped in 
volumes of sitiokc, rolling about its base; and I/amet. 
cl Zegri and his Comeres looked out with triumph 
upon the lcmj)cst of war they had awakened. Trul^ 
they were so many demons incarnate,” concludes 
the pious Fray Antonio Agapida, “who were per- 
mitted by Heaven to enter into and possess this infidel 
city, for its perdition.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Siege of Malaga, ^ 

The attack on Malaga, by sea and land, was kept 
up for several days with IreinejidqMs violence, tiul 
without producing any great impression, so strong 
were the ancient bulwarks of the city. The count 
de Cifuentes was the first to signalize himself- by any 
noted acliicvcment. A main tower of tliQ suburb had 
been shattered by the ordnance, and tlie battlements 
demolished, so as to yield no shelter to its defender>. 
Seeing this, the count assembled a gallant band of 
cavaliers of the royal household, and advanced to 
take it by storm. They applied scaling-ladders, and 
mounted, sword in hand. The Moors, having no 
longer battlements to protect them, descended to a 
lower lloor, and made furious resistance from the 
windows and loop-holes. Tliey poured down boil- 
ing pitch and rosin, and hurled stones and darts and 
arrows on the assailants. Many of the Christians 
were slain, their ladders were destroyed by flaming 
combustibles, and the count w^as obliged to retreat 
from before the tower. On the following day he 
renewed the attack with superior force, and, after a 
severe combat, fc^.ccceded in planting his victorious 
lianner on the tower. 

The Moors now assailed the tower in tlieir turn. 
They unclermined the part towards the city, placed 
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props of wood under the foundation, and. setting 
fire to them, di^w off to a distance. In a little while 
the props gave, way, the foundation sunk, and the 
tower was rent ; part of its wall lelJ, with a trenVen- 
dous noise ; many of the Christians were thrown out 
Wdlong, and the rest were laid open to the missiles 
of the enemy. 

*Ry this lime, bow.evcr, a breach had been made in 
the wall adjoining the tower, and troops poured in to 
the assistance of their comrades. A continued battle 
was kept* up, for two days and a night, by reinforce- 
ments from ^ani]) and city. The parties fought back- 
wards and forwards through the breach of the wall, 
with alternate success ; and the vicinity of the tower 
was strewn with the dead and wounded. At length 
the Moors gradually gave way, disputing every inch 
of ground, until they were driven into the city; and 
the Christians remained masters of the greater part 
of the suburb. 

This partial success, though gained with great toil 
arid bloodshed, gave temporary animation to the 
Christians ; they soon found, however, that the attack 
on the main works of the city was a much more 
arduous task. The garrison contained veterans w ho 
Jiad served in many of the towns captured by the 
Christians. They were no longer confounded and 
dismayed by the battering ordnance and other strange 
engines of foreign invention, and had become expert 
in parrying tlicir eflccts, in repairing breaches, and 
erecting cbiinter-works. 

''['he Christians, accustomed of late to speedy con • 
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quests of Moorish fortresses, became impatient of 
the slow progress of the siege. Many were appre- 
/leiisive of a scarcity of provisions, from the diffi- 
cuhy of subsisting so numerous a host in the heart 
i)f the enemy’s country, where it was necessary to 
transport supplies across rugged and hostile mour? 
tains, or subjected to the uncertainties of the sea. 
Many also were alarmed at a pestilcjnce which broke 
out in the neighboring villages ; and some were so 
overcome by these apprehensions, as to abandon the 
camp and return to their homes. 

Several of the loose and worthless hargers-on dial 
infest all great armies, hearing these murmurs, thoughl 
that the siege would soon be raised, and deserted to 
the enemy, hoping to make their fortunes. They 
gave exaggerated accounts of the alarms and discon - 
ents of the army, and represented the tioops as 
daily returning home in bands. Above all, they de- 
clared that the gunpowder was nearly exhausted, so 
that the artillery would soon be useless. They as- 
sured the Moors, therefore, that if they persisted a 
little longer in their defence, the king would be 
obliged to draw olF his forces and abandon the siege 

The reports of these renegadoes gave fresh cour- 
age to the garrison; they made vigorous sallies u})on 
the camp, harassing it by night and day, and obliging 
every part to be guarded with the most painful vigi- 
lance. They fottified the weak parts of their walls 
with ditches and palisadoes, and gave every mani- 
festation of a determined and unyielding spirit. 

Ferdiiiapd soon received intelligence of the re- 
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ports whicli had been carried to the Moors , he un- 
derstood that fliey had been informed, likewise, that 
the queen was Alarmed for the safety of the cajnp, 
and had written repeatedly urging him to abandon 
the siege. As the best means of disproving all Uicse 
falsehoods, and of destroying the vain hopes of the 
enemy, Ferdinand wrote to the queen, entreating her 
to come and take up her residence in the camp. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Siege of Malaga continued — obstinacy of Hornet 
Zegri. 

Great was the cnthjisiasm of the urmy, when they 
beheld their patriot queen advancing in state, to 
share the toils and dangers of her people. Isabella 
entered the camp, attended by the dignitaries and 
the whole retinue of her court, to manifest that this 
was no temporary visit. On one side of her was her 
daughter, the Infanta ; on the other, the grand cardi- 
nal of Spain, Hernando dc Talavera, the prior of 
Prado, confessor to the queen, followed, with a great 
train of prelates, courtiers, cavaliers, and ladies of 
distinction. The cavalcade moved in calm and 
stately order through the camp, softening the iron 
aspect of war by this array of courtly grace and 
female beauty. 

Isabella had commanded, that on her coming to 
the camp, the horrors of war should be suspended, 
and fresh offers of peace made to the enemy. On 
her arrivTil, therefore, there had been a general ces- 
sation of firing throughout the camp. A messenger 
was, at the same time, dispatched to the besieged, 
informing them 01 her being in the camp, and of the 
determination of the sovereigns to make it their set- 
tled residence until the city should be taken. The 
same terms were offered, in case of immediate sur- 
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render, that had been granted to Velez Malaga ; but 
the inhabitant^ were threatened with captivity and 
the sword, shoujd they persist in their defence. 

Hamet el Zegri received this message with haughty 
contempt, and dismissed the messenger without 
deigning a reply. “ The Christian sovereigns,” said 
he, “have made this offer in consequence of their 
doKpair. 'I’lic silence of their batteries proves the 
truth of what has been told li?;, that their powder is 
exhausted. They have no longer the means of de- 
mo1i.shiijg.‘our walls; and if they remain much long- 
ei^,‘ the autumnal rains will interrupt their convoys, 
and fill their <amp with famine and disease. Tlic 
first storm will (lisp(u*se their fleet, which has no 
neighboring port of ftheUer : Africa will then be 
open to us, to procure reinforcements and supplies.” 

The words of Hamet el Zegri were hailed as 
oracular, by his adlierents. Many of the peaceful 
part of the community, however, ventured to remon- 
strate, and lo im})Iore him to accept the proll'ercd 
mercy. The .stern Ilamet silenced them with a 
terrific thi eat: he declared, that whoever should talk 
of capitulating, or should hold any communication 
with the christ'ans, slioiild be put to death. The 
fierce Gomcres, like true men of the sword, acted 
upon the menace of their chieftain as upon a written 
law, and having detected several of the inhabitants 
in secret correspondence with the enemy, they set 
upon and slew liiem, and then conAscated their ef- 
fects. This struck such terror into the citizens, that 
those who had been loudest in their murmurs became 

Voi.. II. F 
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suddenly mute, and were remarked as evincing the 
greatest bustle and alacrity in the dofcMce of the city. 

When the messenger returned t^ the camp, and 
reported the contemptuous reception of the royal 
message, king Ferdinand was exceedingly indignant. 
Finding the cessation of firing, on the queen’s ar-**^ 
rival, had encouraged a Vdief among the enemy that 
there was a scarcity of powef'T in the camp, lie Or- 
dered a general discharge from all the balterics. 
The sudden burst of war from every quarter soon 
convinced the Moors of their error, and completed 
the confusion of the citizens, who knew not which 
most to dread, their assailants or tlioir defenders, 
the Christians or th(i (iorneres. 

That evening the sovereigns visited the encamp- 
ment of the marques of Cadiz, wliich commanded 
a \icw ov('r a great part of Ihe city and the camp. 
The tent of th(‘ rnanjues was of gr(Nit nuigniludc, 
furnished with hangings of rich brocades and French 
cloth of llic rarest texture. It was in the oriental 
style; and, as it crowned the height, with the sur- 
rounding tents of other cavaliers, all sumptuously 
furnished, presented a gay and silken contrast to the 
opposite lowers of Gihralfaro. Here a s]>lendid col- 
lation was served up to the sovereigns ; and the 
courtly revel that prevailed in this chivalrous en- 
campment, the glitter of pageantry, and the bursts 
of festive music, nadc more striking the gloom and 
silence that reigned over the Moorish castle. 

The marques of Cadiz, while it wasi yet light, 
conducted his royal visiters to every point that com- 
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manded a view of the warlike scene below. lie 
caused the licaA'y lombards also to l)c discharged, that 
the queen and Jadies of the court might witness the 
effect of those trernciidoiis engines. Th(^ fair d^Unes 
were filled with awe and admiration, as the inoiin- 
•tain shook bcneatii their feet willi the thunder of the 
artillery, and they beheld great fragments of the 
Moorish walls tumbling down the rocks and pre- 
cipices. 

While the good marques was displaying these 
things lodiis ro^al guests, he lifted up his eyes, and 
to his astonishment beheld his own banner hanging 
onl i'rom the Ac'arest lower of flibralfaro. The blood 
mantled in his cheek, for it was a banner which he 
had lost at the time, of the memorabh'. massacre of 
the heights of Malaga."^ To make this taunt more 
evident, se.vcral of the (iomercs displayed themselves 
upon the haltlcmenls, arrayed in the helrncls and 
cuirasses of some of the cavaliers slain or captured 
on that occasion. The marques of C'adiz rcstrai'.icd 
his indignation, and held his peace; hut several of 
his cavaliers vowed loudly to rcvcng<' this cruel bra- 
vado, on the ferocious garrison of Gibralfuro. 


Diego dc Valera. Croiiica, MS. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Attack of the Marques of Cadiz upon Gihralfaro, 

The marques of CadiV was not a cavalier that 
readily forgave an injury or an insult. On the moVn- 
ing after the royal banquet, his ballcries opened a 
tremendous fire upon Gibralfaro. All day, the cn- 
carnpinent was wrai>ped in wreaths of snrt)ke ; nor 
did the assault cease with the day — buU throughout 
the night, there was an incessant llaslfing and thun- 
dering of the lombards, and, <he following morning, 
the assault rather increased than slackened in fury. 
The Moorish bulwarks were no proof against lliosc 
formidable engines, hi a f: r/ days, tlui lofty lower 
on which the taunting banner had been displayed, 
was shattered ; a smaller tower in its vicinity reduced 
to ruins, and a great breach made in the intervening 
walls. 

Several of the hot-spirited cavaliers were eager 
for storming the breach, sword in hand ; others, more 
cool and wary, pointed out the rashness of such an 
attempt; for the Moors had worked indefatigahly in 
the night; they had digged a deep ditch within the 
breach, and had fortified it with palisadoes and a 
higli breastwork All, however, agreed that the 
camp might safely be advanced near to the ruined 
walls, and that it ought to be done so, in '.eturn for 
the insolent defiance of the enemy. 
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The marques of Cadiz felt the temerity of the 
measure, but ^ic was unwilling to dampen the zeal 
of these high-spirited cavaliers; and having chosen 
the post of danger in the camp, it did not became 
him to decline any service, merely because it might 
appear perilous. He ordered his outposts, therefore, 
to be advanced within a stonc’s-throw of the breach, 
b(flt exhorted the soldiers to maintain the utnr*ost 
vigilance. 

The thunder of the batteries had ceased; the 
troops,. exhausted by two nights’ fatigue and watch- 
fulness, and apprehending no dangt'r from the dis- 
mantled walls, were half of them asleep; the rest 
were scattered about in negligent security. On a 
sudden, upwards of two thousand Moors sallied forth 
from the castle, led on by Alrahan Zenetc, the prin- 
cipal captain under Ilarnot. They Adi with fearful 
ha\oc upon the advanced guard, slaying many of 
them in their sleep, and putting the rest to headlong 
flight. 

The marques was in his tent, about a bow-shot dis- 
tance, when he heard the tumult of the onset, and 
beheld his men filing in confusion. He rushed forth, 
followed by his standard-bearer. “ Turn again, cav- 
aliers !” exclaimed he ; “I am here, Ponce dc Leon! 
to the foe ! to the foe I” Tlie fl} ing troops stopped 
at hearing his well-known voice, rallied under his 
banner, and turned upon the enemy. The encamp- 
ment, by this time, was roused; several ca/alicrs 
from the adjoining stations had hastened to the scene 
of action, with a number of Gallicians and Boldiers 
F 2 9 
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of the Holy Brotherhood. An obstinate and bloody 
contest ensued ; the ruj^gedness of %lhe place, the 
rocks, chasms, and declivities, brok(|! it into numer- 
ous combats: Christian and Moor fought hand to 
hand, with swords and daggers; and often, grappling 
and struggling, rolled together down the precipices. ^ 

The banner of the marques was in danger of be- 
ing taken : he hastened to its rescue, followed My 
some of his bravest cavaliers. They were surrounded 
by the enemy, and several of them cut down. Don 
Diego Ponce de Leon, brother to the marques, was 
wounded by an arrow; and his son-in-law, Luis 
Ponce, was likewise wounded: they sutccedcd, how- 
ever, in rescuing the banner, and bcarin.g it off in 
safety. ^Fhe battle lasted for an hour; the height 
was covered with killed and wounded, and the blood 
flowed in streams down the rocks ; at length, Alra- 
han Zcnctc being disabled by the thrust of a lance, 
the Moors gave way and retreated to the castle. 

They now opened a galling lire from their battle- 
iTicnls and lowers, approaching the breaches so as to 
discharge their cross-bows and arqucbusscs into the 
advanced guard of the encampment. "J'hc marques 
w^as singled out; the shot fell thick about him, and 
one passed through his buckler, and struck upon his 
cuirass, but without doing him any injury. Every 
one now saw (ho danger and inutility of approaching 
(he camp thus near to the castle; and those who had 
counselled it, were now urgent that it should he 
withdrawn. It was accordingly removed l^i^ack to its 
original ground, from which the marques Jiad most 
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reluctantly advanced it. Nothing but his valor and 
timely aid ha(> prevented this attack on his outpost 
from ending in^ total rout of all that part of thb 
army. 

Many cavaliers of distinction fell in this contest 
"blit the loss of none was felt more deeply than that 
of Ortega de Prado, captain of escaladors. Fie was 
oi!^) of the bravest men in the' service ; the same wlio 
had devised the first successful blow of the war, the 
storming of Alhama, where he was the first to plant 
and mount the scaling-ladders, lie had always been 
high in the Qivor and confidence of the noble Ponce 
de Leon, who knew Iiow to appreciate and avail 
himself of the merits of all able and valiant men.* 

* 2urita. Mariana. Abarca. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Siege of Malaga continued. — Stratagems of vcrlons 
kinds. 

Great were the exertions now made, bolli by 
besiegers and the besieged, to carry on this contest 
with the utmost vigor. Ilamet cl Zegri went the 
rounds of the walls and towers, doubling Ihc guards, 
and putting every thing in the best posture ot diir('nce. 
The garrison was divided into parti('s'*of a hundred, 
to each of which a captain was appointed. Some 
were to patrol, others to sally' forth and skirmish wilh 
the enemy, and others to hold themselves armed and 
in reserve. Six albato/as, or floating batteries, were 
manned and armed with pieces of arlillery, to attack 
the fleet. 

On the other hand, the Castilian sovereigns kept 
open a communication by sea with various parts of 
Spain, from which they' received provisions of all 
kinds ; they ordered supplies of powder also from 
Valencia, Barcelona, Sicily, and I^ortugal. ’^i'hey 
made great preparations also for storming the city. 
Towers of wood were constructed, to rnovci on 
wheels, each c.ipable of holding one hundred men; 
they were furnish d with ladders, to be thrown from 
their summits to the tops of the walls; and within 
those ladders, others were encased, to Iiq let down 
for the descent of the troops into the city. There 
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were gallipagos or tortoises, also, being great wooden 
shields, covcrell with hides, to protect the assailants, 
and those who lyidcrmined the walls. 

Secret mines were commenced, in various places; 
some were intended to reach to the foundations of 
Hhc walls, which were to bo propped up with wood, 
ready to be set on fire; others were to pass under 
thO walls, and rcinain ready to bo broken open so as 
fo give entrance to the besiegefs. At these mines the 
arniy worked day and night; and during these secret 
preparations, tlie ordnance kept np a tire ii])on fhe 
cit>, (o divcyl the altcntion of fhe besieged. 

Ill the rneaii’lirne, Hamel cl Zegri displayed won 
dcrful vigor and ingenuify in defending the city, and 
in rcjiairing or fortifying, by deep ditches, the brcacluis 
made by the enemy. He noted, also, every plaix 
where (he camji might be assailcul with advanfage, 
and gave the besieging army no repose night or da}. 
While his troops sallied on the land, his floating bat- 
teries attacked the besiegers on the sea; so flial there 
was incessant skirmishing. The tenfs called the 
Queen’s Hospital were crowded with wounded, and 
(lie whole army siiirercd from constant watchfulness 
anil fatigue. To guard against the sudden assaults 
of the Moors, the trenches were deepened, and pali- 
sadocs ereefed in front of the camp; and in that part 
faring Cibralfaro, where the rocky heights did not 
admit of such defences, a high rampart of earlli was 
(brown up. The cavaliers Garcilasso de la Vcgr», 
Juan de Z'^fliga, and Diego de Atayde, were appoint- 
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ed to go the rounds, and keep vigilant watch that 
these fortifications were maintained iL good order. 

In a little while, Hamct discovered the mines sc- 
crdtly commenced by the Christians: he immediately 
ordered counter-mines. The soldiers mutually work- 
ed until they met, and fought hand to hand, in these'*' 
subterranean passages. The Christians were driven 
out of one of their mines; fire was set to the wooden 
framework, and the tnine destroyed. Encouraged 
by this success, the Moors attempted a general albrk 
upon the camp, the mines, and the besieging fleet. 
'J'hc bailie lasted for six hours, on land and water, 
above and hclow ground, on hulwark^and in trench 
and mine; the Moors displayed w^onderful inlrepidily., 
but were finally repulsed at all jioints, and oblig(',d 
to retire into the city, where they were closely in- 
vested, without the means of receiving any assistance 
from abroad. 

The horrors of famine were now added to the 
other miseries of Malaga. Hamel el Zegri, with llic 
spirit of a man bred up to war, considered every 
thing as subservient to the wants of the soldier, and 
ordered all the grain in the city (o be gatheicd and 
garnered up for the sole use of those who fought. 
Even this was dealt out sparingly, and each soldier 
received four ounces of bread in tlic morning, and 
two in the evening, for his daily allowance. 

The wealthy ir habitants, and all those peacefully 
inclined, mourned over a resistance which hrou^rlit 
destruction upon their houses, death into, their fami- 
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lies, and which they saw must end in their min and 
captivity: stiirnonc of them dared to speak openly 
of capitulation, or even to manifest their grief, lest 
they should awaken the wrath of their fierce defend- 
ers. They surrounded their civic champion, Ali 
Dordux, the great and opulent merchant, who had 
buckled on shield and cuirass, and taken spear in 
Im^d, for the defenCjC of his native city, and, with a 
large body of the braver citizens, had charge of one 
of the gates and a considerable portion of the walls. 
J3rawiiig Ali Dordux aside, they poured forth their 
griefs lo hiri* in secret. “ Why,” said they, “should 
wc sillier our 'native city to be made a mere bulwark 
and lighiing-placo for foreign barbarians and despe- 
rate men ? They have no families to care for, no 
property to lose, no love for the soil, and no value 
for their lives. They light to gratify a thirst for 
blood or a desire for revenge, and will light on until 
Malaga become a ruin and its people slaves. Let us 
think and act for ourselves, our wives and our chil- 
dren. Let us make private terms with Ihe Christians 
before it is too late, and save ourselves from destruc- 
tion.” 

The bowels of Ali Dordux yearned towards his 
fellow-citizens; he bethought him also of the sweet 
security of peace, and the bloodless yet gratifying 
triumphs of gainful trallic. The idea also of a secret 
negotiation or bargain with the Castilian sovereigns, 
for the redemption of his native city, was more con 
formable his accustomed habits than this violent 
appeal to arms; for though lie had for a time assum- 
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od the warrior, he had not forgotten the merchant. 
Ali Dordux communed, therefore, with the citizen- 
soldiers under his command, and they readily con- 
forAied to liis opinion. Concerting together, they 
wrote a proposition to the Castilian sovereigns, of- 
fering to admit the army into the part of the city ^ 
intrusted to their care, on receiving assurance of 
protection for the lives and properties of the inhaV/it- 
ants. This writing tliey delivered to a trusty emis- 
sary to take to the Christian camp, appointing the 
hour and place of his return, that they might he read> 
to admit him unpcrccived. , 

The Moor made his way in safety to the camp, 
and was admitted to the presence of the sovereigns. 
Eager to gain the city without further cost of blood 
or treasure, they gave a wriUen promise to grant the 
conditions; and the Moor set out joyfully on his re- 
turn. As he approached the walls where Ali Dor- 
dux and his confederates were waiting to receive 
him, he was descried by a patrolling band of Go- 
meres, and consi'lcrcd a spy coming from the camp 
of the besiegers. They issued forth and seized him, 
in sight of his employers, who gave themselves up 
for lost. The Gomercs had conducted him nearly 
to the gate, when he escaped from their grasp and 
fled. They endeavored to overtake him, but were 
encumbered with armor; he was lightly clad, and 
he fled for his li'j. One of the Gomcrcs paused, 
and, levelling his cross-bow, let fly a bolt, which 
pierced the fugitive between the shoulder; he fell, 
and was nearly within their grasp, but rose agiiin 
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and with a desperate efTort attained the Christian 
camp. The Gomeres gave over the pursuit, and 
the citizens returned thanks to Allah for their deliv- 
erance from this fearful peril.' As to the faithful 
messenger, he died of his wound shortly after reach- 
ing the camp, consoled with the idea that he had 
preserved the secret and the lives of his employers 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Sufferings of the people of Malaga. 

The sufferings of Malaga spread sorrow and anx- 
iety among the Moors; and they dreaded lest this 
beautiful city, once the bulwark of the kingdom, 
should fall into the hands of the unbelievers. The 
old warrior king, Abdalla el Zagal, was stdl sheltered 
in Guadix, where he was slowly gathering together 
his shattered forces. When the people of Guadix 
heard of the danger and distress of Malaga, they 
urged to be led to its relief; and the alfaquis admon- 
ished El Zagal not to desert so righteous and loyal a 
city, in its extremity. His own warlike nature made 
him feel a sympathy for a place that made so gallant 
a resistance; and he dispatched as powerful a rein- 
forcement as he could spare, under conduct of a 
chosen captain, with orders to throw themselves into 
the city. 

Intelligence of this reinforcement reached Boabdil 
el Chico, in his royal palace of the Alhambra. Filled 
with hostility against his uncle, and desirous of prov- 
ing his loyalty to the Castilian sovereigns, he imme- 
diately sent forth a superior force of horse and foot, 
under an- ffble commander, to intercept the detach- 
ment. A sharp conflict ensued ; the trOops of El 
Zagal were routed with great loss, and fled back in 
confusion to Guadi::. 
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Boabdil, n9t being accustomed to victories, was 
flushed Mrith this melancholy triumph. He sent 
tidings of it to the Castilian sovereigns, accompajiied 
with rich silks, boxes of Arabian perfume, a cup of 
gold, richly wrought, and a female captive of Ubeda, 
as presents to the queen; and four Arabian steeds 
r^^gnificently caparisoned, a sword and dagger richly , 
mounted, and 'several albomozes and other robes 
sumptuously embroidered, for the king. He entreat- 
ed them,* at the same time, always to look upon him 
\Vilh favor^as their devoted vassal. 

Boabdil fated to be unfortimate even in his 
vic tories. His defeat of the forces of his uncle, des- 
tined to the relief of \inhappy Malaga, shocked the 
feelings and cooled the loyally of many of his best 
adherents. The mere men of traffic might rcyoioc 
in th(Mr golden interval of peace ; but the chivalrous 
spirits of Granada spurned a security ptirchased by 
such sacrifices of jiridc and atrcclion. The people 
at large, having gratilied their love of change, began 
to question whelher they had acted generously by 
their old figliting monarch. ‘‘ K1 Zagal,” said thew, 

‘‘ was tierce and blood} , but then he was true to his 
country ; he was an usurper, it is true, but then he 
maintained the glory of the crown which he usurped. 
If his sceptre was a rod of iron to his subjects, it 
was a sword of steel against theif enemies. This 
Boabdil sacrifices religion, friends, country, every 
thing, to^ mere shadow of royalty, and is content 
to hold a rush for a sceptre.” 

These factious murmurs sdon reachccT the ears of 
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Boabdil, and he apprehended another, of his custom- 
ary reverses. He sent in all haste to the Castilian 
sov 3 reigns, beseeching military aid to keep him on 
his throne. Ferdinand graciously complied with a 
request so much in unison with his policy. A de- 
tachment of one thousand cavalry, and two thousand 
infantry, was sent, under the command of Don Fer- 
nandez Gonsalvo of Cordova, subsequently renown- 
ed as the grand captain. With this succor, Boabdil 
expelled from the city all those who were liostile to 
him, and in favor of his uncle. He felt secure in 
these troops, from their being distiri^l in manners, 
language, and religion, from his subjects ; and com- 
promised with his pride, in thus exhibiting that most 
unnatural and humiliating of all regal spectacles, a 
monarch supported on his throne by foreign weapons, 
and by soldiers hostile to his people. 

Nor was Boabdil el Chico the only Moorish sove- 
reign that sought protection from Ferdinand and 
Isabella. A splendid galley, with latine sails, and 
several banks of oars, displaying the standard of the 
crescent, but likewise a white flag in sign of amity, 
came one day into the harbor. An ambassador land- 
ed from it, within the Christian lines. He came from 
the king of Tremezan, and brought presents similar to 
those of Boabdil, consisting of Arabian coursers, with 
bits, stirrups, ai^ 1 other furniture of gold, together 
with costly Moorish mantles: for the queen, there 
were sumptuous shawls, robes, and silken,^ stuffs, or- 
naments of gold, and exquisite oriental perfumes. 

The king of Tremezan had been alarmed at the 
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rapid conqucsjs of the Spanish arms, and startled by 
the descent of several Spanish cruisers on the coast qf 
Africa. He craved to be considered a vassal to^the 
Castilian sovereigns, and that they would extend such 
favor and security to his ships and subjects as had 
been shown to other Moors who had submitted to' 
th^ir sway. He requested a painting of their arms, 
that he and his Subjects might recognise and respect 
their standard, wdienever they encountered it. At the 
same tiiqe he implored their clemency towards un- 
hf.ppy Malaga, and tliat its inhabitants might expe- 
rience the sarpQ^favor that had been shown towards 
the Moors of otlier captured cities. 

The embassy was graciously received by the Chris- 
tian sovereigns. They granted the protection re- 
quired ; ordering their commanders to respect the 
flag of Tremezan, unless it should be found render- 
ing assistance to the enemy. They sent also to the 
Barbary monarch their royal arms, moulded in 
escutcheons of gold, a hand’s-breadlh in size.* 

\V' hile thus the chances of assistance from without 
daily decreased, famine raged in the city. The in- 
habitants were compelled to eat the flesh of horses, 
and many died of hunger. What made the sufferings 
of the citizens the more intolerable, was, to behold 
the sea covered with ships, daily arriving with pro- 
visions for the besiegers. Day afte^ day, also, they 
saw herds of flit cattle, and flocks of shecj), driven 
1 


' Cura do ]os I’alacios, c. 84. Pulgar, part 3^c. 86. 
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into the camp. Wheat and flour werf piled in huge 
mounds in the centre of the encampments, glaring 
in the sunshine, and tantalizing the wretched citi- 
zens, who, while they and their children were per- 
ishing with hunger, beheld prodigal abundance reign- 
ing within a bow-shot of their walls. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

How a Moorish sanfon undertook to deliver the city of 
Malaga from the power of its enemies, 

Vhere lived this time, in a hamlet in the neigh- 
borhood of Guadix, an ancient Moor, of the name of 
Abrahin Algerbi. He was a native of Guerba, in the 
kingdom of Tunis, and had for several years led the 
life of a sant(;)»^or hermit. The hot sun of Africa 
had dried his blood, and rendered him of an exalted 
yet melancholy temperament. lie passed most of 
his time in meditation, prayer, and rigorous absti- 
nence, until his body was wasted and his mind be- 
wildered, and ho fancied himself favored with divine 
revelations. The Moors, who have a great rever- 
ence for ail enthusiasts of the kind, looked upon him 
as inspired, listened to all his ravings as veritable 
prophecies, and denominated him cl santo^ or the 
saint. 

The woes of the kingdom of Granada had long ex- 
asperated the gloomy spirit of this man, and he had 
beheld with indignation this beautiful country wrest- 
ed from the dominion of the faithful, and becoming 
a prey to the unbelievers. He had implored the 
blessings of Allah on the troops which issued forth 
from GuajJix for the relief of Malaga ; but when he 
saw them return, routed and scattered by their own 
countrymen, he .retired to his* cell, shut liimself up 
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from the world, and was plunged fo^ a time in the 
l^lackest melancholy. 

On a sudden, he made his appearance again in 
the streets of Guadix, his face haggard, his form 
emaciated, but his eye beaming with fire. He said 
that Allah had sent an angel to him in the solitude 
of his cell, revealing to him a mode of dcliverj,ng 
Malaga from its perils, and striking norror and con- 
fusion into the camp of the unbelievers. The Moors 
listened wilh eager credulity to his words: four hun- 
dred of them offered to follow him even to the death, 
and to obey implicitly his commands^. Of this num- 
ber many were Gomeres, anxious to relieve their 
countrymen, who formed part of the garrison of 
Malaga. 

They traversed the kingdom by the wild and lonely 
passes of the mountains, concealing themselves in 
the day and travelling only in the night, to elude the 
Christian scouts. At length they arrived at the moun- 
tains which tower above Malaga, and, looking down, 
beheld the city completely invested; a chain of en- 
campments extending round it from shore to shore, 
and a line of ships blockading it by sea; while the 
continual thunder of artillery, and the smoke rising 
in various parts, showed that the siege was pressed 
with great activity. The hermit scanned the en- 
campments war'y, from his lofty height. He saw 
that the part of the encampment of the marques of 
Cadiz which was at the foot of the height, and on 
the margin of the sea, was most assailable, the rocky 
soil not admitting ditches or palisadoes. Remaining 
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concealed all day, he descended with his follovvci> 
at night to the sea-roast, and approached .silently to 
the outworks. He had given them their instructions ; 
they were to rush suddenly upon the camp, tight 
their way through, and throw themselves into the 
city. 

•tt was just at the gray of the dawning, when ob- 
jects are obscurely visible, tl/al they made this des- 
perate attempt. Some sprang suddenly upon the 
sentinel?, A)thers rushed into the sea and got round 
the works, cithers clambered over the breastworks. 
TJiere was skirmishing; a great part of the 

Moors were cut to pieces, but about two hundred 
succeeded in getting into the gates of Malaga. 

The sariton took no part in the conflict, nor did 
he endeavor to enter the city. His plans were of a 
different nature. Drawing apart from the battle, he 
threw himself on his knees on a rising ground, and, 
lifting his hands to Heaven, appeared to be absorbed 
* in prayer. TIu^ Christians, as they were searching 
for fugitives in the clefts of the rocks, found him at 
his devotions. He stirred not at their approach, but 
remained fixed as a statue, without changing color 
or moving a muscle. Filled with surprise, not un- 
ihinglcd with awe, they took him to the marques of 
Cadiz. He was wrapped in a coarse albornoz, or 
Moorish mantle; his beard was loi^ and grizzled, 
and there was something wild and melancholy in his 
look, that tispircd curiosity. On being examined, he 
gave himself out as a saint to whom Allah had reveal- 
ed the events that were to take place in that siege, 

.n 
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The marques demanded when and how Malaga was 
4:0 be taken. He replied that he knew fuJl well, but 
he was forbidden to reveal those important secrets 
except to the king and queen. The good marques 
was not more given to superstitious fancies than 
other commanders of his time, yet there seemed 
something singular and m^bli^rious about this man ; 
he might have some "important iiitelligcnce to com- 
municate ; so he was persuaded to send him to the 
king and queen. He was conducted to the royal 
tent, surrounded by a curious multitude, exclainung 
“L7 Moro Santo r'' for the news hfyji. spread through 
the camj), that they had taken a Moorish projihei. 

The king, having dined, was taking his siesta, or 
afternoon’s sleep, in his tent; and the cpieen, though 
curious to see this singular man, yet, from a natural 
delicacy and reserve, delayed until the king should 
be present. He was taken therefore to an adjoining 
tent, in which were Dofia Beatrix de Bovadilla, mar- 
chioness of Moya, and Don Alvaro of Portugal, son 
of the duke of Braganza, with two or lliree attend- 
ants. The Moor, ignorant of the Spanish tongut;, 
had not understood the conversation of the guards, 
and supposed, from the magnificence of the furniture 
and the silken hangings, that this was the royal tenl. 
From the respect paid by the attendants to Don Al- 
varo and the m. jchioness, he concluded that 
were the king and queen. 

He no^v asked for a draught of water* a jar was 
brought to him, and the guard released his arm to 
enable him to drink.’' The marchioness perceived a 
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sudden change^in his countenance, and something 
sinister in the expression of his eye, and shifted her 
position to a more remote part of the tent. Pretend- 
ing to raise the water to his lips, the Moor unfolded 
his albornoz, so as to grasp a scimitar which he wore 
concealed beneath ; then, dashing down the jar, he 
drcjv his weapon, and gav<! Don Alvaro a blow on 
the head, that struck*him to the earth and nearly de- 
prived him of life. Turning then upon the mar- 
chioncssj l)e made a violent blow at her; but in his 
eagerness and agitation, his scimitar caught in the 
drapery of the,, tent; the force of the Idow was 
broken, and the weapon struck harmless upon some 
golden ornaments of her head-dress.* 

Ruy Lopez de Toledo, treasurer to the queen, and 
Juan dc Bclalcazar, a sturdy friar, who were present, 
grappled and struggled with the desperado; and im- 
mediately the guards, who had conducted him from 
the manpics dc Cadiz, fell upon him and cut him to 
• pieces.t 

The king and queen, brought out of their tents by 
the noise, were filled with horror when they learned 
the imminent peril from which they had escaped. 
The mangled body of the Moor was taken by the 
people to the camp, and thrown into the city from a 
catapult. The Gomercs gathered up the body with 
deep reverence, as the remains of a sadnt ; they wash- 
ed and perfumed it, and buried it with great honor 
and loud l^cntations. In revenge of his death, they 


* Pietro Martyr, .Epist. 62. 
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slew one of their principal Christian^, captives, and, 
leaving tied his body upon an ass, they drove the ani- 
maj forth into the camp. ’ 

From this time, there was appointed an additional 
guard around the tents of the king and queen, com- 
' posed of twelve hundred cavaliers of rank, of the 
kingdoms of Castile and Arragon. No person v^as 
admitted to the royal presence aLrriied; no Moor was 
allowed to enter the camp, without a previous know- 
ledge of his character and business; and on no ac- 
count was any Moor to be introduced into the pres- 
ence of the sovereigns. 

An act of treachery of such ferocious nature, gave 
rise to a train of gloomy apprehensions. There were 
many cabins and sheds about the camp, constructed 
of branches of trees which had become diy and com- 
bustible ; and fears were entertained that they might 
be set on fire by the Mudexares or Moorish vassals, 
who visited the army. Some even dreaded that at- 
tempts might be made to poison the wells and foun- 
tains. To quiet these dismal alarms, all Mudexares 
were ordered to leave the camp; and all loose idle 
loiterers, who could not give a good account of them- 
selves, were taken into custody. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Hov) Hamet cl Zegri was hardened in his obstinacy f by 

the arts of a Moorish astrologer. 

lhosc«fo) lowers of the santoii that had cf-" 
fcclcd their entrance into the city, was a dark Afri- 
can of the tribe of the Gorncres, who was likewise 
a^hcrnnl*or dorvisc, and passed among the Moors for 
a holy and inspired man. No sooner were the man- 
gled remains oV'his predecessor buried with the hon- 
ors of martyrdom, than this dervise elevated himself 
in his place, and professed to bo gifted with the spirit 
of prophecy. I le displayed a while banner, which, 
he assured the Moors, was sacred ; that he had re- 
tained it for tw'cnly years for some signal purpose, 
and that Allah had reveahid to him that under that 
banner the iidiabitants of Malaga should sally forth 
upon the camp of the unbelievers, put it to utter 
rout, and baiKjuct upon the provisions in whicli it 
abounded.'’^ The hungry and credulous Moors were 
elated at this prediction, and cried out to be led forth 
at once to the attack ; but the dervise told them the 
time was not yet arrived, for every event had its al- 
lotted day in the decrees of fate ; they must wait 
patiently, therefore, until the appointed time should 
be revealed to him by Heaven, llamet el Zegri lis- 
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tcncd to the dervise with profound reverence, and 
his example had great cfTcct in increasing, the awe 
aiid deference of his followers. He took the holy 
man up into his strong-hold of Gibralfaro, consulted 
him on all occasions, and hung out his white banner 
on the loftiest tower, as a signal of encouragement 
to the people of the city. 

In the mean time, Ihe prime chivalry of Spain Was 
gradually assembling before the walls of Malaga. 
The army which had commenced the siege had been 
worn out by extreme hardships, having had to con- 
struct immense works, to dig trenches and mines, to 
mount guard by sea and land, to |iKtrol the moun- 
tains, and to sustain incessant conflicts. 7'hc sove- 
reigns were obliged therefore to call upon various 
distant cities, for reinforcements of horse and foot. 
Many iiobles, also, assembled their vassals, and re- 
paired, of their own accord, to the royal camp. 

Every liltle while, some stately galley or gallant 
caravel would stand into (he harbor, displaying (he 
well-known banner of some Spanish cavalier, and 
tliundering from its artillery a salutation to the sove- 
reigns and a defiance to the Moors. On the land 
side also, reinforcements would be seen, winding 
down from the mountains to the sound of drum and 
trumpet, and marching into the camp with glistening 
arms, as yet unsullied by the toils of war. 

One morning, tne whole sea was whitened by the 
sails and vexed hy the oars of ships and galleys bear- 
ing towards the port. One hundred vessels of various 
kinds and sizes arrived, some armed for warlike scr- 
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vice, others deep freighted with provisions. At the 
same time, the* clangor of drum and trumpet bespoke 
the arrival of iigpowerfuJ force by land, which canxi 
pouring in lengthening columns into the camp. This 
mighty reinforcement was furnished by the duke of 
Medina Sidona, who reigned like a petty monarch over 
his vast possessions. He came with this princely 
fo5ce, a volunteer to the royal standard, not having, 
been summoned by the sovci'eigns ; and he brought, 
moreover, a loan of twenty thousand doblas of gold. 

When* the camp was thus powerfully reinforced, 
Isabella advised that new olFers of an indulgent kind 
should lie madelo the inhabitants ; for slie was anv 
ious to prevent the mi^eries of a protracted siege, 
or the effusion of blood that must attend a general 
attack. A fresh summons was therefore sent for the 
city to surrender, with a promise of life, liberty, and 
property, i'l case of immediate compliance; but de- 
nouncing all the horrors of war, if tl.ie defence were 
obstinately continued. 

llamct (d Zegri again rejected th(j oflbr with 
scorn. His main fortifications as yet were but little 
impaired, and were capable of holding out much 
longer; he trusted to- the thousand evils and acci- 
dents that beset a besieging army, and to the inclem- 
encies of the approaching season; and it is said that 
he, as well as his followers, had an infatuated belief 
in the predictions of the dervise. 

The worthy F ray Antonio Agapida does not scru- 
ple to affirm, that the pretended prophet of the city 
was an arch tiigromancer, or Moorish magician, “of 
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which there be countless many,” says he, in the 
filthy sect of Mahomet;” and that hj was leagued 
with the prince of the powers of thij air, to endeavor 
to «work the confusion and defeat of the Christian 
army. The vvorlliy father assert^, also, that I lame 
employed him in a high tower of the Gibralfaro 
which commanded a wide view over sea and land, 
where he wrought spells and -ncaidations with asKo- 
lahes and other diabolical instruments, to defeat the 
Christian ships and forces, whenever they w^cre en- 
gaged with the Moors. . . 

To the poteiil spells of this sorccTcr^hc ascribes 
the perils and losses sustained by ai^jirly of cavaliers 
of the royal household, in a desperate combat to 
gain two towers of the suburb, near the gate of the 
city called la Puerto dc Granada. The cliristians, 
led on by Uuy Ijopez de Toledo, the va’iant treas- 
urer of the queen, took, and lost, and retook the 
lowers, which were (inuliy set on fire by the Moors, 
and abandoned to the (lames by both parties. To the 
same malignant influence he attributes the damage 
done to the Christian fleet, which was so vigorously 
assailed by the albatozas, or floating ballcrics of the 
Moors, that one ship, belonging to the. duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, w'as sunk, and the rest were obliged to 
retire. 

“llarnet el Zegri,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“stood on the to;* of the high lower of Gibralfaro, 
and beheld this injury wrought upon the Christian 
force ; and his proud heart was pulled up^^^ And the 
Moorish nigromancer stood beside him. And he 
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pointed out to him the Christian host below, en- 
camped .on every eminence around the city, and 
covering its fertile valley, and the many ships floating 
upon the tranquil sea ; and he bade him be strong of 
heart, for that in a few days all this mighty fleet 
would be scattered by the winds of Heaven; and 
that he should sally forth, under guidance of the 
sal:red banner, ^^nd attack this host and utterly defeat * 
it, and make spoil of those sumptuous tents ; and 
Malaga should be triumphantly revenged upon her 
qssailantS. So the heart of Hamet was hardened 
like that a£ Pharaoh, and he persisted in setting at 
defiance the Ca^olic sovereigns and their army of 
saintly warriors. 


H2 
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CHAPTER XVI.‘ 

Siege of Malaga continued, — Destruction of a tcwcTf 
by Francisco Ramirez de Madrid. 

Seeing llic infatuated obstinary.of the bcsiogC'u, 
the Christians now approached their works to {lie 
walls, gaining one ])Osition after another, preparatory 
to a general assault. Near the barrier of (ho city 
was a bridge with four arches, deferidedrit each end 
by a strong and lofty tower, by wlrrch a pfut of tlic 
army would have to pass in making an nUack, The 
comniander-in-chief of the artillery, Francisco Rain- 
i’-cz de Madrid, was ordered to take possession of 
this bridg<‘. 'rhe approach to it was perilous in the 
extreme, from the exposed situation of the assailants, 
and the nund)er of Moors that garnsoned th('. tow- 
ers. Francisco Ramirez, therefore, secretly exca- 
valed a mine leading beneath the first tower, and 
placed a piece of ordnance with its mouth upwards, 
immediately under the foundation, with a train of 
powder to produce an explosion at the necessary 
moment. 

When lliis was arranged, he advanced slowly 
wilh his forces in face of the towers, erecting bul- 
warks at evc?ry stcp, and gradually gaining ground, 
until he arrived near to the bridge, lie then plautiMl 
several pieces of artillery in liis woiks, and began to 
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batter the tower. I’hc Moors replied bravely from 
their battJements ; bu^ iti the heat of the combat, 
the piece of onhiancc under the foundation was dis- 
charf^ed. The earth was rent open, a part of the 
lower overthrown, and several of the Moors torn to 
j)icces; the rest took to flight, overwhelmed with 
terror at this thundering explosion bursting beneath 
tli3ir feet, and ai beholding the earth vomiting flames 
and smoke'; for never before had they wilnchsed 
such a stratagem in warfare. The Christians rushed 
forward And took possession of the abandoned post, 
ami irnmccSately commenced an attack upon the 
other lower at l*he opposite end of the I)ridge, to 
wliieh th(^ Moors had retired. An incessant lire of 
cross-bows and anpiebusses was kept up belwrien 
the rival towers, volleys of stones were discharged, 
and no one dared to venture upon the intermediate 
bridge, 

Francisco dc Ramirez at length renewed Ins for- 
mer mod(j of af)proach, making bulwarks step by 
step, while IIh! Moors, stationed at the other end, 
swept the bridge with their artillery. 7'he combat 
was long and bloody, — furious on the part of the 
Moors, patient and persevering on the part of the 
Christians. By slow degrees, they accomplished their 
advance across the bridge, drove the enemy before 
them, and remained masters of this important pass. 

For this valiant and skilful achievement, king 
Ferdinand, after the surrender of the city, conferred 
the dignity of knighthood upon Francisco Ramirez, 
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in the tower which he had so gloriously gained.* 
The worthy padre Fray Antonio Agapida indulges 
in more than a page of extravaga.it eulogy, upon 
this invention of blowing up the foundation of the 
tower hy a piece of ordnance, which he adirms to 
be the first instance on record of gunpowder being 
used in a mine. 

t 

; X 

* Pulg&r, part 3, c. 91. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

How the people of Malaga expostulated with Ilxmct 
cl ZegrL 

While the (hjrvisc was deluding the garrison of 
Malaga with vain hopes, the tarninc increased to a 
t(‘iTiI)I(' degree. l''he Gomeres ranged about the 
cil^ as Uiftiigh it liad been a coinpiered place, taking 
force \vli4>tever Ihey found eatable in the houses 
of llu; pc'acc^fdl aitizens; and breaking open \aul(s 
and cellars, and demolishing walls, wherever they 
tbou'’hl provisions inighi be concealed. 

The wretched inhabitants had no longer bread to 
ont; the horse-flesh also now failed tlu'in, and they 
vv(‘re fain to devour skins and hides loaf'ltd at the 
fire, and to assuage the hunger of their children with 
vine-leaves cut up and fried in oil. Many perished 
of famine, or t)f the unwholesome food with which 
they endeavored to relieve it; and many took refuge 
in tlici Christian camp, preferring captivity to the 
horrors which surrounded them. 

At length the sufierings of the inhabitants became 
so greai, as to conquer even their fears of f lamet and 
liis Gornen s. 'J'hey assembled before the house of 
Ali Dordux, the wealthy merchant,, whose stately 
mansion was at the foot of the hill of the Alcazaba 
and they ftirged liim to stand forth as their leader, 
and to intercede with Ilamct el Zegri for a surrender, 
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All Dordux was a man of courage, as well as policy; 
he perceived also that hunger was giVing boldness to 
the citizens, while he trusted it v^as subduing ihc 
fierceness of the soldiery. Tie armed himself, there- 
fore, cap-a-pie, and undertook this dangerous parley 
with the alcayde. lie associated with him an alfaqui 
named Abrahen Alharis, and an important inhabitant 
named Amar ben Ainar; and they^ ascended to (he 
fortress of Gibralfaro, followed by several of the 
trembling merchants. 

They found llamet el Zegri, not, as hefore, sur- 
rounded by ferocious guards and all the implements 
of war; but in a chamber of one of the lofty towers, 
at a table of stone, covered with scrolls traced with 
strange characlcrs and mystic diagrams; while instru- 
ments of singular and unknown form lay about the 
room. IV^idc ITamet cl Zegri stood <he ])roj)hetic 
dervise, who appeared to have been explaining to 
him the mysterious inscriptions of the scrolls. Ilis 
presence filled the citizens wdth awe, for even Ali 
Dordux considered him a man inspired. 

The alfaqui Abrahen Alharis, whose sacred char- 
acter gave him boldness to speak, now lifted up his 
voice, and addressed ITamet cl Zegri. “ We implore 
you,” said he, solemnly, “in the name of the most 
powerful Cod, no longer to persist in a vain resist- 
ance, which must end in our destruction, but deliver 
up the city while clemency is yet to be obtained. 
Think how many of our w^arriors have fallen by the 
sword; do not suffer those who survive U perish by 
famine. Our wives and children cry to us for bread. 
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and we have none to give them. Wc sec them ex- 
pire in lingerinj; agony before our eyes, while the 
enemy mocks oiir,misery by displaying the abundance 
of his camp. Of what avail is our defence? Are cur 
walls peradventure more strong than the walls of 
Honda ? Arc our warriors more brave than the de- 
fenders of Loxa ? The walls of Honda were thrown 
down, and the warriors of Loxa had to surrender. 
Do wc hope for succor ? — frdm whence are we to 
receive it? The lime for hope is gone by. Granada 
has lost iiis power; it no longer possesses chivalry, 
commanded, S i or a king. Boabdil sits a vassal in the 
degraded halls of«ihe Alhambra; El Zagal is a fugi- 
tive, shut up within the walls of Guadix. The king- 
dom is divided against itself, — its strength is gone, its 
pride fallen, its very existence at an end. In the 
name of Allah, wc conjure thee, who art our captain, 
be not our direst enemy; but surrender these ruins 
of our once happj Malaga, and deliver us from these 
o ve r vv h c 1 m i ng ho r ro rs. " ’ 

Such was the supplication forced froiri the inhab- 
itants by the extremity of their siitFcrings. IJamet 
el Zegri listened to the alfaqui without anger, for he 
respected the sanctity of his office. His heart, loo, 
was at that moment lifted up with a vain confidence. 

“ Yet a few days of patience,” said he, “ and all these 
evils will suddenly have an end. I have been con- 
ferring with this holy man, and find ^hat the time of 
our deliverance is at hand., The decrees of fate arc 
inevitable 0 it is written in the book of destiny, that 
we shall sally fortii and destroy the camp of the uii- 
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believers, and banquet upon those mountains of grain 
which are piled up in the midst of it.* So Allah hath 
promised, by the mouth of this hisr prophet. Allah 
Ac bar! God is great. Let no man oppose the de- 
crees of Heaven 

The citixens bowed with profound reverence, for 
no true Moslem pretends to struggle against whatever 
is written in the book of fate. Ali ,l)ordux, who had 
come prepared to champion the city and to brave 
the ire of ITainct, humbled himself before this holy 
man, and gave faith to his prophecies as the revela- 
tirns of Allah. So the deputies returned to the citi- 
zens, and exhorted them to be of g»od cljeer: “A few 
days longer,” said they, “and our suflerings arc to 
terminate. When the white banner is removed from 
the tower, then look oid for deliverance; for the Jiour 
of sallying forth will have arrived.” The people re- 
tired to their homes, with sorrowful lu^arts; they 
tried in vain to quiet the cries of their famishing 
children; and day by day, and hour by hour, their 
anxious eyes were turned to the sacred banner, which 
still continued to wave on the tower of Gibralfaro. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

How Hamel el Zegri sallied forth with the sacred ban- 
ner, to attack the Christian camp, 

“ The ]V{poris^ nigromancel*,” observes the worthy 
Fray Antonio Agapida, “remained shut up in a tower 
of the ffihralfaro, devising devilish means to work 
mischief an.^ discomfiture upon the Christians. lie 
was daily consulted by Hamet el Zegri, who had 
great faith in those black and magic arts, which he 
had brought with him from the bosom of heathen 
Africa.” 

From the account given of this dervise and his 
incantations by the worthy father, it would appear 
that he was an astrologer, and was studying the stars, 
and endeavoring to calculate the day and hour when 
a successful attack might be made upon the Christian 
camp. 

Famine had now increased to such a degree as to 
distress even the garrison of Gibralfaro, although the 
Gomercs had seized upon all the provisions they 
could find in the city. Their passions were sharpen- 
ed by hunger, and they became restless and turbu- 
lent, and impatient for action. * 

Hamet cl Zegri was one day in council with his 
captains, perplexed by the pressure of events, when 
the dervise entered among them. “The bpur of vic- 
tory,” exclaimed he, “is at han^l. Allah has com- 
,Yol. II. . I • . 1,3 
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manded that to-morrow morning ye ^hall sally forth 
to the fight. I will bear before you .the sacred ban- 
nerfand deliver your enemies into your hands. Re- 
member, however, that ye are but instruments in 
the hands of Allah, to take vengeance on the ene- 
mies of the faith. Go into battle, therefore, with 
pure hearts, foi^ivlng each other a}J past offences ; 
for those who arc charitable towards each other, 
will be victorious over the foe.” The words of the 
dcrvise were received with rapture : all Gibralfaro 
and the Alcazaba resounded immediatriy with the 
din of arms ; and Hamet sent throughout the towers 
and fortifications of the city, and selected the choic- 
est troops and most distinguished captains for this 
eventful combat. 

In the morning early, the rumor went throughout 
the city that the sacred banner had disappeared from 
the tower of Gibralfaro, and all Malaga was roused 
to witness the sally that was to destroy the unbe- 
lievers. Ilamet descended from his strong-hold, ac- 
companied by his principal captain, Abrahen Zenete, 
and followed by his Gomeres. The dervise led the 
way, displaying the white banner, the sacred pledge 
of victory. The multitude shouted “Allah Acbar!” 
and prostrated themselves before the banner as it 
passed. Even the dreaded Hamet was hailed with 
praises ; for in their hopes of speedy relief through 
the prowess of his arm, the populace forgot every 
thing but his bravery. Every bosom in Malaga was 
agitated by hope and fear — ^the old men, the women 
and children, and all who went not forth to battle, 
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nfounted on to^ver and battlement and roof, to watch 
a combat* that was to decide their fate. 

Before sallying forth from the city, the dervisc ad- 
dressed the troops, reminding them of the holy na- 
ture of tliis enterprise, and warning them not to for- 
feit the protection of the sacred banner by any 
unworthy act. They were not to pause to make, 
spoil nor to take prisoners : they were to press for- 
ward, fighting valiantly, and granting no quarter. 
The gatfc was then thrown open, and the dervise 
issued fortl^, followed by the army. They directed 
their assaults upon the encampments of the Master 
of Santiago and the Master of Alcantara, and came 
upon them so suddenly that they killed and wounded 
several of the guards. Abrahcn Zenete made his 
way into one of the tents, where he beheld several 
Christian striplings just starting from their slumber. 
The heart of the Moor was suddenly touched with 
pity for their youth, or perhaps he scorned the weak- 
ness of the foe. He smote them witii the fiat, instead 
of the edge of his sword. ‘‘ Away, imps,” cried he, 
“ away to your mothers,” The fiinatic dervise re- 
proached him with his clemency — ‘‘ I did not kill 
them,” replied Zenete, “ because I saw no beards !”* 

The alarm was given in the camp, and the Chris- 
tians rushed from all quarters to defend the gates of 
the bulwarks. Don Pedro Puerto Carrero, Senior 
of Moguer, and his brother Don Alonzo Pacheco, 
planted Aicmsclvcs, with their followers^ in the gate- 
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way of the encampment of the Master of Santiago, 
and bore the whole brunt of battle until they were 
reiaforced. The gate of the encampment of the 
Master of Calatrava was in like manner defended 
by Lorenzo Saurez de Mendoza. Hamet el Zegri 
was furious at being thus checked, where he had 
expected a miraculous viciory. lie led his troops 
repeatedly to the attack, hoping to’ forcjp the gates 
before succor should arrive : they fought with vehe- 
ment ardor, but were as often repulsed; aaid every 
time they returned to the assault, they^found their 
enemies doubled in number. The ^^hristians opened 
a cross-fire of all kinds of missiles, from their bul- 
warks ; the Moors could effect but little damage upon 
a foe thus protected behind their works, while they 
themselves were exposed from head to foot. The 
Christians singled out the most conspicuous cavaliers, 
the greater part of whom were either slain or wound- 
ed. Still the Moors, infatuated by the predictions of 
the prophet, fought desperately and devotedly, and 
they were furious to revenge the slaughter of their 
leaders. They rushed upon certain death, endeavor- 
ing madly to scale the bulwarks or force the gates, 
and fell amidst showers of darts and lances, filling 
the ditches with their mangled bodies. 

Hamet el Zegri raged along the front of the bul- 
warks, seeking ap opening for attack. He gnashed 
his teeth with fury, as he saw so many of his chosen 
warriors slain around him. He seemed have a 
charmed life ; for, though constantly in the hottest 
of the fight^ amidst showers of missiles, he still es^ 
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c^ed uninjurod. Blindly confiding in the prophecy 
of victory, he continued to urge on his devoted 
troops. The dcrvise, too, ran like a maniac through 
the ranks, waving his white banner, and inciting the 
Moors by bowlings rather than by shouts. In the 
midst of his frenzy, a stone from a catapult struck 
him on the head, and dashed out his bewildered^ 
brains.* 

When the Moors beheld their prophet slain, and 
his bannc^r in the dust, they were seized with despair, 
aiul fled in^confusioii to the city. Hamet cl Zegri 
made some effost to rally them, but was himself 
confounded by the fall of the dcrvise. He covered 
the flight of his broken forces, turning repeatedly 
upon their pursuers, and slowly making his retreat 
into the city. 

The inhabitants of Malaga witnessed from their 
walls, with trembling anxiety, the whole of this dis- 
astrous conflict. At the first onset, when they be- 
held the guards of the camp put to flight, they ex- 
claimed, “ Allah has given us the victory !” and they 
sent up shouts of triumph. Their exultation, how- 
ever, was soon turned into doubt, when they beheld 
their troops repulsed in repeated attacks. They 
could sec, from time to time, some distinguished war- 
rior laid low, and others brought hack bleeding to 
the city. When at length the sacred banner fell, and 
the routed troops came flying to the gates, pursued 
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and cut down by the foe, horror and ^despair seized 
upon the populace. 

As Hamet el Zegri entered the gates, he heard 
nothing but loud lamentations : mothers, whose sons 
had been slain, shrieked curses after him as he pass- 
ed ; some, in the anguish of their hearts, threw down 
their famishing babes before him, exclaiming, “ Tram- 
ple on them with thy 'horse’s feet , for we have no 
food to give them, and we cannot endure their cries.” 
All heaped execrations on his head, as the^ cause of 
the woes of Malaga. , 

The warlike part of the citizenr- also, and many 
warriors, who, with their wives and children, had 
taken refuge in Malaga from the mountain fortresses, 
now joined in the popular clamor, for their hearts 
were overcome by the sufFerings of their families. 

Hamet el Zegri found it impossible to withstand 
this torrent of lamentations, curses, and reproaches. 
His military ascendancy was at an end ; for most of 
his officers, and the prime warriors of his African 
band, had fallen in this disastrous sally. Turning his 
back, therefore, upon the city, and abandoning it to 
its own councils, he retired with the remnant of his 
Gomeres to his strong-hold in the Gibralfaro. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

How the city of Malaga capitulated, 

• • ^ 

The people of Malaga, being no longer overawed 
by Hamet el Zegri and his Gomeres, turned to Ali 
Dordux*, fhe magnanimous merchant, and put the fate 
of the city^nto his hands, lie had already gjiined 
the alcaydes of the castle of the Genoese, and of the 
citadel, into his party, and in the late confusion had 
gained the sway over those important fortresses, lie 
now associated himself with the alfaqui Abrahcn 
Alhariz and four of the principal inhabitants, and, 
forming a provisional junta, they sent heralds to the 
Christian sovereigns, offering to surrender the city on 
certain terms, protecting tlic persons and property 
of the inhabitants, permitting tliem to reside as Mu- 
dexarcs or tributary vassals, either in Malaga or 
elsewhere. 

When the heralds arrived at the camp, and made 
known their mission to king Ferdinand, his anger 
was kindled. “ Return to your fellow-citizens,” said 
he, “ and tell them that the day of grace is gone by. 
They have persisted in a fruitless ddfcnce, until they 
are driven by necessity to capitulate ; they must sur- 
render unconditionally, and abide the fato of the van- 
quished. Those who merit dgath shall suffer death: 
those who merit' captivity shall made captives.” 
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This slcrn reply spread consternation among the 
people of Malaga; but Ali Dordux , comforted them, 
and^undertook to go in person, and pray for favor- 
able terms. When the people beheld this great and 
wealthy merchant, who was so eminent in their city, 
departing with his associates on this mission, they 
' plucked up heart; for they sidd, “Surely the Chris- 
tian king will not turn a deaf ear lo such a man as 
Ali Dordux!” 

Ferdinand, however, would not even admit the 
ambassadors to his presence. “Send <hcm to the 
devil!” said he, in a great passion, lo the commander 
of Leon ; “I’ll not see them. Let them get back to 
their city. They shall all surrender to my mercy, 
as vanquished enemies.”* 

To give emphasis to this reply, he ordered a gen- 
ei’al discharge from all the artillery and batteries; 
Hid there was a great shout throughout the camp, 
and all the lombards and catapults, and other engines 
of war, thundered furiously upon the city, doing 
great damage. 

All Dordux and his companions returned to the 
city with downcast countenances, and could scarce 
make the reply of the Christian sovereign be heard, 
fur the roaring of the artillery, the tumbling of the 
walls, and the cries of women and children. The 
citizens were greatly astonished and dismayed, when 
they found the little respect paid to their most emi- 
nent man; but the warriors who were iti the city 
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c^laimed, “ W*hat has this merchant to do with ques- 
tions between mpn of battle ? Let us not address the 
enemy as abject suppliants who have no power to 'in- 
jure, but as valiant men, who have weapons in their 
hands.” 

So they dispatched another message to the Chris- 
tian sovereigns, offering to yield up the city and all 
their effects, on condition of being secured in their 
personal liberty. Should this be denied, they de- 
clared tjidy would hang from the battlements fifteen 
huiidred cln^stian captives, male and female ; that 
they would put all their old men, their women and 
children into the citadel, set lire to the city, and sally 
forth sword in hand, to fight until the last gasp. “ In 
this way,” said they, ‘‘ the Spanish sovereigns shall 
gain a bloody victory, and the fall of Malaga be re- 
nowned while the world endures.” 

To this fierce and swelling message, Ferdinand 
replied, that if a single Christian captive were injur- 
ed, not a Moor in Malaga but should be put to the 
edge of the sword. 

A great conflict of counsels now arose in Malaga. 
The warriors were for following up their menace by 
some desperate act of vengeance or of self-devotion. 
Those who had families looked with anguish upon 
their wives and daughters, and thought it better t( 
die than live to see them captives. By degrees, how 
ever, the transports of passion and despair subsided, 
the love cf life resumed its sway, and they turned 
once more to Ali Dordux, as the man most prudent 
jn council and -able in negotiation. By his advice, 

. H 
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fourteen of the principal inhabitaniis were chosen 
from the fourteen districts of the citpt^, and sent to the 
camp, bearing a long letter, couched in terms of the 
most humble supplication. 

Various debates now took place in the Christian 
camp. Many of the cavaliers were exasperated 
► against Malaga for its long resistance, which had 
caused the death of many of ihcir relations and 
favorite companions. It had long teen a strong-hold 
also for Moorish depredators, and the mart where 
most of the warriors captured in the ixanpiia had 
been exposed in triumph and sold«to slavery. They 
rcprcsenk'cl, moreover, that there were many Moor- 
ish cities yet to be besieged ; and that an example 
ought <0 be made of Malaga, to prevent all obstinate 
resistance thereafter. They advisctl, therefore, that 
all the iiihabilaids sliould be put to the sword!* 

The humane heart of Isabella revolted at such 
sanguinary counsels: she insisted that their triumph 
should not be disgraced by cruelty. Ferdinand, how- 
ever, was intlexible in refusing to grant any prelimi- 
nary terms, insisting on an unconditional surrender. 

The people of JMalaga now abandoned themselves 
to ])aro\ysms of despair; on the one side they saw 
famine and death, on the other slavery and chains. 
The mere men of the sword, who had no fiirnilies to 
protect, were loud for signalizing their fall by some 
illustrious action. ‘^Let us sacrifice our Christian 
captives, and then destroy ourselves,” Cried some. 
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‘Tiiet US put aH the women and children to death, 
set fire to the city, fall on the Christian camp, and die 
sword in hand,” cried others. ^ 

Ali Dordux gradually made his voice be heard, 
amidst the general clamor. He addressed himself to 
the principal inhabitants, and to those who had chil- 
dren. “ Let those who live by the sword, die by the 
sword,” cri^d he; “'but let us not follow their des- 
perate counsels. Who knows what sparks of pity 
may bc,agvvakoned in the bosoms of the Christian 
sovereigns, \xhcn they behold our unofTending wives 
and tlaughters, and our helpless little ones ! The 
Christian queen, they say, is full of nnury.” 

At these words, the hearts of the unhappy people 
of Malaga yearned over their families, and they em- 
powered Ali Dordux to deliver up their city to the 
mercy of the ('aslilian sovereigns. 

The merchant now went to and fro, and had sev- 
eral communications with Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and interested several principal cavaliers in his 
cause; and he sent rich presents to the king and 
queen, of oriental merchandise, and silks and stuffs of 
gold, and jewels and precious stones, and spices and 
perfumes, and many other sumptuous things, which 
life had accumulated in his great tradings with the 
cast; and he gradually found favor in tiie eyes of the 
sovereigns.*' Finding that there was nothing to be 
obtained for the city, he now, like a prudent man 
and able merchant, began to negotiate for himself 
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and his immediate friends. He represented tfiat 
from the first they had been desirous of yielding up 
thow city, but had been prevented by warlike and 
high-handed men, who had threatened their lives: 
he entreated, therefore, that mercy might be extend- 
ed to them, and that they might not be confounded 
with the guilty. 

The sovereigns had accepted the presents of Ali 
Dordux — ^how could they then turn a deaf ear to his 
petition ? So they granted a pardon to him, and to 
forty fiimilies which he named; and iV was agreed 
that they should be protected in their liberties and 
property, and permitted to reside in Malaga as Mu- 
dexares or Moslem vassals, and to follow their cus- 
tomary pursuits.* All this being arranged, Ali Dor- 
dux delivered up twenty of the principal inhabitants, 
to remain as hostages, until the whole city should be 
placed in the possession of the Christians. 

Don Gutierc de Cardenas, senior commander of 
Leon, now entered the city, armed cap-a-pie, on 
horseback, and took possession in the name of the 
Castilian sovereigns. He was followed by his re- 
tainers, and by the captains and cavaliers of the 
army; and in a little while, the standards of the 
cross and of the blessed Santiago, and of the Catholic 
sovereigns, were elevated on the principal tower of 
the Alcazaba. • ,Vhen these standards were beheld 
from the camp, the queen and the princess and the 
ladies of the court, and all the royal retitiue, knelt 
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tf(^n and gave# tlianks and praises to the holy viigiii 
and to Santiago, for tins great triumph of the faith; 
and the bishops and other clergy who were pre^nt, 
and the choristers of the royal chapel, chanted “ Te 
Dcuni Laudamus^^'^ and “ Gloria in Excelsis,’^^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Fuflment of the prophecy of the demise, — Tate of 
Harriet el Zegri, 

No sooner was the city delivered up, than the 
wretched inhabitants implored permission to pur- 
chase bread for themselves and their children, from 
the heaps of grain which they had so often gazed at 
wistfully from their walls. Their prayer was grant- 
ed, and they issued forth with the famished eagerness 
of starving men. It was piteous to behold the strug- 
gles of those unhappy people, as they contended who 
first should have their necessities relieved. 

“Thus,” says the pious Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“thus are the predictions of false prophets some- 
times permitted to be verified, but always to the 
confusion of those who trust in them : for the words 
of the Moorish nigromancer came to pass, that the 
people of Malaga should eat of those heaps of bread ; 
but they ate in humiliation and defeat, and with sor- 
row and bitterness of heart” 

Dark and fierce were the feelings of Hamet el 
Zegri, as he looked down from the castle of Gibral- 
faro, and beheld the Christian legions pouring into 
the city, and the standard of the cross supplanting 
the crescent on the citadel. “ The people of Malaga,” 
said he, “ have trusted to a man of trade, and he has 
trafficked tliem away ; but let us not suffer ourselves 
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t5*be bound hcmd and foot, and delivered up as part 
of his bai^in. We have yet strong walls around usi, 
and trusty weapons in our hands. Let us fight antil 
buried beneath the last tumbling tower of Gibral- 
faro, or, rushing down from among its ruins, cariy^ 
havoc among the unbelievers, as they throng the 
streets of Malaga !” 

The fierceness of the Geftneres, however, was 
broken. They could have died in the breach, had 
their casfile been assailed; but the slow advances of 
famine subc^jcd their strength without rousing their 
passions, and sapped the force both of soul and body. 
They were almost unanimous for a surrender. 

It was a hard struggle for the proud spirit of 
Haniet, to bow itself to ask for terms. Still he trust- 
ed that the valor of his defence would gain him re- 
spect in the eyes of a chivalrous foe. Ali,” said he, 
“has negotiated like a merchant; I will capituLte 
as a soldier.” Ho sent a herald, therefore, to Ferdi- 
nand, oirering to yield up his castle, but demanding 
a separate treaty,* The Castilian sovereign made a 
laconic and stern reply: “lie shall receive no terms 
but such as have been granted to the community of 
Malaga.” 

• For two days Hamct el Zegri remained brooding 
in his castle, after the city was in possession of the 
Christians; at length, the clamors, of his followers 
compelled him to surrender. When the broken 
remnant vof this fierce African garrison descended 

• i * Cura de los l^alacios. 
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from their craggcd fortress, they were so worn'ny 
watchfulness, famine, and battle, yet carried such a 
lurking fury in their eyes, that they looked more like 
fiends than men. They were all condemned to slave- 
ry, excepting Abrahcn Zenete. The instance of 
clemency which he had shown in refraining to harm 
. the Spanish striplings, on llic last sally from Malaga, 
won him favorable terms. It was cited a^ a magnan- 
imous act by the Spanish cavaliers, and all admitted, 
that though a Moor in hlood, he possessedithc Chris- 
tian heart of a Castilian hidalgo.* 

As to Ilamet el Zegri, on being ^ked what moved 
him to such hardened obstinacy, he replied, “ When I 
undertook my command, I pledged myself to fight in 
defence of my faith, my city, and my sovereign, until 
slain or made prisoner; and depend upon it, had I 
had men to stand by me, I should have died lighting, 
in stead of thus tamely surrendering myself without a 
weapon in iny hand.” 

“Such,” says Ihe pious Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“ was the diabolical hatred and stilf-ncckcd opposi- 
tion of this infidel to our holy cause. But he was 
justly served by our most Catholic and high-minded 
sovereign, for his pertinacious defence of the city; 
for Ferdinand ordered that he should be loaded with 
chains, and thrown into a dungeon.”! . 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

How the Castilian sovereigns took possession of the dty 
of Malaga, and how King Ferdinand signalized him- 
self by his skill in bargaining with the inhabitants fov^ 

their ransom. * * • 

# 

One of the first cares of the conquerors, on enter- 
i::" Malaga, was to search for cliristian captives. 
Nearly sixteen hundred men and women were found, 
and among them were persons of distinction. Some 
of them had been ten, fifteen, and twenty years in 
captivity. Many had been servants to the Moors, or 
laborers on public works, and some had passed their 
time in chains and dungeons. Preparations were 
made to celebrate their deliverance as a Christian 
triumph. A tent was erected not far from the city, 
and furnished with an altar and all the solemn deco- 
rations of a chapel. Here the king and (pjeeii waited 
to receive the Christian captives. They were assem- 
bled in the city, and marshalled forth in piteous pro- 
cession. Many of them had still the chains and 
shackles on their legs; they were wasted with famine, 
their hair and beards overgrown and matted, and 
their faces pale and haggard from long confinement. 
When they beheld themselves restored to liberty, 
and surrounded by their countrymen, some stared 
wildly about as if in a dream, others gave way to ^ 
frantic transports, but most ®f them w^pt for joy, 
K2 • . • 15 
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All present were moved to tears, bjj so touching: ct 
spectacle. When the procession arrived at what is 
called the Gate of Granada, it wasf met by a great 
concourse from the camp, with crosses and pennons, 
who turned and followed the captives, singing hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving. When they came in 
presence of the king and queen, they threw them- 
^selves on their knees ^and would have kissed their 
feet, as their saviors and deliverers; but the sove- 
reigns prevented such humiliation, and graciously 
extended to them their hands. They then prostrated 
themselves before the altar, and all present joined 
them in giving thanks to God for their liberation 
from this cruel bondage. By orders of the king and 
queen, their chains w^erc then takem otf, and they were 
clad in decent raiment, and food wms set before them. 
After they had ate and drunk, and were refreshed 
and invigorated, they were provided with money 
and all things necessary for their journey, and were 
sent joyfully to their homes. 

While the old chroniclers dwell with becoming 
enthusiasm on this pure and affecting triumph of 
humanity, they go on, in a strain of equal eulogy, to 
describe a spectacle of a far different nature. It so 
happened, that there were found in the city twelve 
of those renegado Christians who had deserted to the 
Moors, and conveyed false intelligence, during the 
siege : a barbarous species of punishment was inflict- 
ed upon them, borrowed, it is said, from the Moors, 
and peculiar to these wars. They were tied^ to stakes 
in a public place, and hoi-scmen exercised their skill 
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iiivj transpiercing them with pointed reeds, hurled at 
them while careering at full speed, until the miser- 
able victims exptred beneath their wounds. Several 
apostate Moors, also, who, having embraced Chris- 
tianity, had afterwards relapsed into their early faith 
and had taken refuge in Malaga from the vengeance 
of the Inquisition, were publicly burnt. “ Theses” 
says an old Jesuit historian, ei^ultingly, “ these were 
the tilts of Iceds and the illuminations most pleasing 
for this victorious festival, and for the Catholic piety 

our sovereigns !”* 

When th? city was cleansed from the impurities 
and offensive odors which had collected during the 
siege, the bishops and other clergy who accompanied 
the court, and the choir of the royal chapel, walked 
in procession to the principal moscpie, which was 
consecrated, and entitled Santa Maria dc la Incarna- 
cion. This done, the king and queen entered the 
city, accompanied by the grand cardinal of Spain, 
and the pricipal nobles and cavaliers of the army, 
and heard a solemn mass. The church was then 
elevated into a cathedral, and Malaga was made a 
bishopric, and many of the neighboring towns were 
comprehended in its diocese. The (lucen took up 
licr residence in the Alcazaba, in the apartments of 
her valiant treasurer, Ruy Lopez, from whence she 


* “ Los renegades fucron acaiiavarcados ; y los conversos que- 
mados : y estos lucron las cailas, y luminarias mas alcgres, por 
la fiesta de la vitoria, para la piedad Calholica de mieslros Reyes.” 
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had a view of the whole city; but th^. king establi^d- 
ed his quarters in the warrior castle of Gibralfaro. 

And now came to be considereG the disposition 
of the Moorish prisoners. All those who were stran- 
gers in the city, and had either taken refuge there, or 
had entered to defend it, were at once considered 
slaves. They were divided into three lots : one was 
^set apart for the service of God^ in redeeming Chris- 
tian captives from bondage, either in the Kingdom of 
Granada or in Africa; the second lot was divided 
among those who had aided either in field or cabinet, 
in the present siege, according to their rank ; the third 
was appropriated to defray, by their sale, the great 
expenses incurred in the reduction of the place. A 
hundred of the Gomeres were sent as presents to 
Pope Innocent VIII., and were led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome, and afterwards con- 
verted to Christianity. Fifty Moorish maidens W’ere 
sent to the queen Joanna of Naples, sister to king 
Ferdinand, and thirty to the queen of Portugal. Isa- 
bella made presents of others to the ladies of her 
household, and of the noble families of Spain. 

Among the inhabitants of Malaga were four hun- 
dred and fifty Moorish Jews, for the most part 
women, speaking the Arabic language, and dressed 
in the Moresco fashion. These were ransomed by 
a wealthy Jew of Castile, farmer-general of the royal 
revenues derived from the Jews of Spain. He agreed 
to make up, within a certain time, the sum of twenty 
thousand doblas, or pistoles of gold; all the money 
and jewels of the captives being taken in part pay- 
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mfent. They Ivere sent to Castile, in two arqied 
galleys. 

As to the great mass of Moorish inhabitants, diey 
implored that they might not be scattered and sold 
into captivity, but might be permitted to ransom 
themselves by an amount paid within a certain time. 
Upon this, king Ferdinand took the advice of certahs 
of his ablest counsellors: they said to him, “If you 
hold out a prospect of hopeless captivity, the infidels 
will throw all their gold and jewels into wells and 
pfts, and yon will lose the greater part of the spoil; 
but if you fix a ggieral rate of ransom, and receive 
their money and jewels in part payment, nofliing will 
be destroyed. The king relished greatly this advice; 
and it was arranged that all the inhabitants should 
be ransomed at the general rale of thirty doblas or 
pistoles in gold for each individual, male or female, 
large or small ; that all their gold, jewels, and other 
valuables, should be received immediately in part 
payment of tlu^ general amount, and that the residue 
should be paid within eight months; that if any of 
tlie number, actually living, should die in the interim, 
their ransom should nevertheless be paid. If, how- 
ever, the whole of the amount were not paid at the 
expiration of the eight months, they should all be 
considered and treated as slaves. 

The unfortunate Moors were eaggr to catch at the 
least hope of future liberty, and consented to these 
hard conc(jtions. The most rigorous precautions were 
taken to exact them to the uttermost. The inhabit- 
ants were numbered by houtses and ffmilies, and 
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their names taken down; their most precious efi 
were made up into parcels, and sealed and inscribed 
with their names ; and they were ordered to repair 
with them to certain large corrales or inclosures ad- 
joining the Alcazaba, which were surrounded by 
high walls and overlooked by watch-towers, to which 
,-j:iaces the cavalgadas of Christian captives had usually 
been driven, to be confined until the time of sale, like 
cattle in a market. The Moors were obliged to leave 
their houses one by one; all their money, necklaces, 
bracelets, and anklets of gold, pearl, coral, and pre- 
cious stones, were taken from theiji at the threshold, 
and their persons so rigorously searched that they 
carried off nothing concealed. 

Then might be seen old men and helpless women, 
and tender maidens, some of lijgb birth and gentle 
condition, passing through the streets, heavily bur- 
thened, towards the Alcazaba. As they left their 
homes, they smote their breasts, and wrung their 
hands, and raised their weeping eyes to heaven in 
anguish; and this is recorded as their plaint: “Oh 
Malaga ! city so renowned and beautiful I where now 
is the strength of thy castles, where the grandeur of 
thy towers? Of what avail have been thy mighty 
walls, for the protection of thy children? Behold 
them driven from thy pleasant abodes, doomed to 
drag out a life o^ bondage in a foreign land, and to 
die far from the home of their infancy ! What will 
become of thy old men and matrons, when their gray 
hairs shall *be no longer reverenced ? What will be- 
come of thjr maidens,^ so delicately reared and ten- 
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iStly cherished^ when reduced to hard and menial 
servitude f Behold, thy once happy families are scat- 
tered asunder, never again to be united; sons are 
separated from their fathers, husbands from their 
wives, and tender children from their mothers : they 
will bewail each other In foreign lands, but their 
lamentations will be the scoiT of the stranger. On > 
Malaga ! ci^ of our birth ! wh6 can behold thy deso- 
lation, and not shed tears of bitterness 
When Malaga was completely secured, a detach- 
nTent was s(i»it against two fortresses near the sea, 
called Mixas and Osuna, which had frequently har- 
assed the Christian camp. The inhabitants were 
threatened with the sword, unless they instantly sur- 
rendered. They claimed the same terms that had 
been granted to Malaga, imagining them to be free- 
dom of person and security of property. Their claim 
was granted; they were transported to Malaga with 
all their riches, and, on arriving there, were over- 
whelmed with consternation at finding themselves 
captives. “ Ferdinand,” observes Fray Antonio 
Agapida, “was a man of his word; they were shut 
up in the inclosure at the Alcazaba with the people 
of Malaga, and shared their fate.” 

• The unhappy captives remained thus crowded in 
the court-yards of the Alcazaba, like sheep in a fold, 
until they could be sent by sea and land to Seville. 
They were then distributed about in city and coun- 
try, each ahristian family having one or more to feed 
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and maintain as servants, until theHerm fixed ^or 
-the payment of the residue of the ransom should ex- 
pirtPt The captives had obtained permission that 
several of their number should go about among the 
Moorish towns of the kingdom of GsMada, collect- 
ing contributions to aid in the purchiic of their liber- 
but these towns were too much impoverished 
by the war, and engrossed by fheir own distresses, 
to lend a listening ear: so the time expired without 
the residue of the ransom being paid, aiid all the 
captives of Malaga, to the number, as /?ome say, of 
eleven, and others of fifteen thousand, became slaves J 
“ Never,” exclaims the worthy Fray Antonio Agapi- 
da, in one of his usual bursts of zeal and loyalty, 
“ never has there been recorded a more adroit and 
sagacious arrangement than this made by the Catho- 
lic monarch, by which he not only secured all the 
property and half of the ransom of these infidels, but 
finally got possession of their persons into the bargain. 
This truly may be considered one of the greatest 
triumphs of the pious and politic Ferdinand, and as 
raising him above the generality of conquerors, who 
have merely the valor to gain victories, but lack the 
prudence and management necessary to turn them 
to account.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

How King Ferdinand prepared to carry the war a 
different part of the territories of the Moors. 

The wes1:ern part of the kingdom of Granada had 
now bceOj conquered by the Christian arms. The 
sea -port* of Malaga was captured: the fierce and 
warlike inhabitants of the Serrania de Ronda, and 
the other mountain holds of the frontier, were all 
disarmed, and reduced to peaceful and laborious 
vassalage 5 their haughty fortresses, which had so 
long overawed the valleys of Andalusia, now dis- 
played the standard of Castile and Arragon; the 
watch-towers, which crowned every height, and 
from whence the inddels had kept a vulture eye 
over the Christian territories, were now cither dis- 
mantled, or garrisoned with Catholic troops. “ What 
signalized and sanctified this great triumph,” adds 
the worthy F ray Antonio Agapida, “ were the em- 
blems of ecclesiastical domination which every 
\Yhcre appeared. In every direction arose stately 
convents and monasteries, those fortresses of the 
faith, garrisoned by its spiritual soldiery of monks 
and friars. The sacred melody of Christian bells 
was again heard among the mountains, calling to 
early matins, or sounding the Angeles at the solemn 
hour of evening.” 

• Voi.ll. • 
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While this part of the kingdom thus reduced 
by the Christian sword, the central part, round the 
city of Granada, forming the heart of the Moorish 
territory, was held in vassalage of the Castilian 
monarch, by Boabdil surnamed el Chjeo. That un- 
fortunate prince lost no occasion to propitiate the 
cfUnqiierors of his countiy by acts of homage, and by 
professions that must have been foreign to his heart. 
No sooner had he heard of the capture of Malaga, 
than he sent congratulations to the Catholic sove- 
reigns, accompanied with presents of hprses richly 
capansoned for the king, and preejous cloth of gold 
and oriental perfumes for the queen. His congratu- 
lations and his presents were received with the ut- 
most graciousness ; and the short-sighted prince, lulled 
by the temporary and politic forbearance of Ferdi- 
nand, flattered himself that he was securing the last- 
ing friendship of that monarch. 

The policy of Boabdil had its transient and super- 
ficial advantages. The portion of Moorish territory 
under his immediate sway had a respite from the 
calamities of war: the husbandmen cultivated their 
luxuriant fields in security, and the vega of Granada 
once more blossomed like the rose. The merchants 
again carried on a gainful traffic: the gates of the 
city were tlironged with beasts of burden, bringing 
tlie rich prod rts of every clime. Yet, while the 
people of Granada rejoiced in their teeming fields 
and crowded marts, they secretly despised the policy 
which had procured them these advantages, and held 
Boabdil for little better than an ap^^state and an un- 
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buliever. Muley Abdalla el Zagal was now the hope 
of the unconquered part of the kingdom ; and every 
Moor, whose spirit was not quite subdued wi^i his 
fortunes, lauded the valor of the old monarch and his 
fidelity to the faith, and wished success to his standard. 

El Zagal, though he no longer sat ent hron ed in 
the Alhambra, yet reigned over more consiSerafe-le 
domains than his nephew. His territories extended 
from the frontier of Jaen along the borders of Mur- 
cia to thQ Mediterranean, and reached into the cen- 
11 e of the lyngdom. On the north-east, he held the 
cities of Baza aqd Guadix, situated in the midst of 
fertile regions. He had the important sea-port of 
Almcria, also, which at one time rivalled Granada 
itself in wealth and population. Beside these, his 
territories included a great part of the Alpuxarra 
mountains, wliich extend across the kingdom and 
shoot out branches towards the sea-coast. This 
mountainous region was a strong-hold of wealth and 
power. Its stern and rocky heights, rising to the 
clouds, seemed to set invasion at defiance ; yet within 
their rugged embraces were sheltered delightful val- 
leys, of the happiest temperature and richest fer- 
tility. The cool springs and limpid rills which gushed 
out in all parts of the mountains, and the abundant 
streams, which, for a great pert of the year, were 
supplied by the Sierra Nevada, spread a perpetual 
verdure over the skirts and slopes of the hills, and, 
collecting in silver rivers in the valleys, wound along 
among plantations of mulberry trees, aiftl groves of 
oranges and citrons, of almonds, figs, adU pomegran-< 
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ates. Here was produced Ihe fines; silk of Sprfln, 
which gave employment to thousands of manufac- 
turCiTO. The sun-burnt sides of the hills, also, were 
covered with vineyards; the abundant herbage of 
the mountain ravines, and the rich pasturage of the 
valleys, fed vast flocks and herds ; and even the arid 
rocky bosoms of the heights teemed with wealth, 
from the mines of vavious meials with which they 
were impregnated. In a word, the Alpuxarra moun- 
tains had ever been the great source of yeveniie to 
the monarchs of Granada. Their inhaibilants, also, 
were hardy and warlike, and a sudden summons 
from the Moorish king could at any time call forth 
fifty thousand fighting men from their rocky fast- 
nesses. 

Such was the rich but rugged fragment of an em- 
pire which remained under the sway of ihc old war- 
rior monarch El Zagal. The mountain barriers by 
which it was locked up, had protected it from most 
of the ravages of the present war. El Zagal pre- 
pared himself, by strengthening every fortress, to 
battle fiercely for its maintenance. 

The Catholic sovereigns saw that fresh troubles 
and toils awaited them. The war had to be carried 
into a new quarter, demanding immense expendi- 
tures ; and new ways and means must be devised to 
replenish their exhausted coffers. “ As this was a 
holy war, however,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“ and peculiarly redounded to the prosperity of the 
church, the clergy were full of zeal, and contributed 
vast sums of money and large bodies of troops. A 
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{jtous fund was also produced, from the first fruits of 
that glorious institution, the Inquisition.” 

It so happened, that about this time there 4^'^ere 
many families of wealth and dignity in the kingdoms 
of Arragon and Valentia, and the principality of 
Catalonia, whose forefathers had been Je ws, bu t had 
been converted to Christianity. Notwithstanding “in-e 
outward piety oT thfesc families, it was surmised, and 
soon came* to be strongly suspected, that many of 
them ha(| a secret hankering after Judaism; and it 
‘^"is even whispered, that some of them practised 
Jewish rites in private. 

The Catholic monarch (continues Agapida) had a 
righteous abhorrence of all kinds of heusy, and a 
fervent zeal for the faith ; he ordered, therefore, a 
strict investigation of the conduct of these pseudo 
Christians. Inquisitors were sent into these provinces 
for the purpose, who proceeded with their accus- 
tomed zeal. The consequence was, that many fami- 
lies were convicted of apostasy from the Christian 
faith, and of the private practice of Judaism. Some, 
who had grace and policy sufficient to reform in 
time, were again received into the Christian fold, 
after being severely mulcted and condemned to 
Ijcavy penance; others were burnt at auto de fSs^ 
for the edification of the public, and their property 
was confiscated for the good of the §tate. 

As these Hebrews were of great wealth, and had 
a hereditary passion for jewelry, there was found 
abundant store in their possession of gold 'and silver, 
of rings and nqi^klaccs, and strings of* pearl and 
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coral, and precious stones ; — treasure^', easy of tracs* 
portation, and wonderfully adapted for the emergen- 
cies . of war. “ In this way,” concludes the pious 
Agapida, “ these backsliders, by the all-seeing con- 
trivances of Providence, were made to serve the 
righteous cause which they had so treacherously de- 
s/ii-Jd^fand their aposHte wealth was sanctified by 
being devoted to the service of Heaven and the 
crown, in this holy crusade against the intidels.” 

It must be added, however, that these pious finan- 
cial expedients received some check from the intei- 
ference of queen Isabella. Her penetrating eyes dis- 
covered that many enormities had been committed 
under color of religious zeal, and many innocent 
persons accused by false witnesses of apostasy, either 
through malice or a hope of obtaining their wealth: 
she caused strict investigation, therefore, into the 
proceedings which had bdbn held ; many of which 
were reversed, and suborners punished in proportion 
to their guilt. 


Pulgar, part 3, c. lOO: 
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Chapter xxiii 

How King Ferdinand invaded the eastern side of the 
kingdom of Granada, and how he was received hy 
El Zagal. 

“ Muley Add all a el ZAGA\i,” says the venerable 
Jesuit father, Pedro Abarca, “ was the most venom- 
ous Mahometan in all Morisma:” and the worthy 
Pi ay Antoiyo Agapida most devoutly echoes his 
opinion; “Certainly,’’ adds the latter, “none ever 
opposed a more heathenish and diabolical obstinacy 
(o the holy inroads of the cross and sword.” 

K1 Zagal felt thal i< was necessary to do something 
to quicken his popularity with the people, and that 
nothing was more clfcctual than a successful inroad. 
The Moors loved the stirring call to arms, and a wild 
foray among the mountains; and delighted more in 
a hasty spoil, wrested with hard fighting from the 
chhstians, than in all the steady and certain gains 
secured by peaceful traffic. 

There reigned at this time a careless security along 
the frontier of Jacn. The alcaydes of the Christian 
^rtrcsscs were confident of the friendship of Bo- 
abdil el Chico, and they fancied his uncle too distant 
and too much engrossed by his owa perplexities, to 
think of molesting them. On a sudden, El Zagal 
issued out Guadix with a chosen band, passed 
rapidly through the mountains which extend behind 
Granada, and feU like a thunderbolt upon the territo- 
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ries in the neighborhood of Alcala la' Real. Before 
the alarm could be spread and the frontier roused^ 
he had made a wide career of destruction through 
the country, sacking and burning villages, sweeping 
off flocks and herds, and carrying away captives. 
Thcjaia»’riors of the frontier assembled; but el Zagal 
<Cas already far on his retarn through the mountains, 
and he re-entered the gates ofViuadix in triumph, 
his army laden with Christian spoil, and conducting 
an immense cavalgada. Such was one of the fierce 
El Zagal’s preparatives for the expected invasion df 
the Christian king, exciting the warlike spirit of his 
people, and gaining for himself a transient popularity. 

King Ferdinand assembled his army at Murcia, in 
the spring of 1488. He left that city on the fifth of 
June, with a flying camp of four thousand horse and 
fourteen thousand foot. The marques of Cadiz led 
the van, followed by the adelantado of Murcia. The 
army entered the Moorish frontier by the sea-coast, 
spreading terror through the land ; wherever it ap- 
peared, the towns surrendered without a blow, so 
great was the dread of experiencing the woes which 
had desolated the opposite frontier. In this way, 
Vera, Velez cl Rubio, Velez el Blanco, and many 
towns of inferior note, to the number of sixty, yield- 
ed at the first summons. 

It was not ’ ntil it approached Almeria, that the 
army met with resistance. This important city was 
commanded by the prince Zelim, a relation of El 
Zagal. He led forth his Moors bravely to the en- 
counter, and skirmished fiercely with the advance 
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giferd in the gardens near the city. King Ferdinand 
came up with tlyj main body of the army, and called 
off his troops from the skirmish. He saw thSt to 
attack the place with his present force was fruitless. 
Having reconnoitred the city and its environs, 
therefore, against a future campaign, he ret’>-«‘'^l with 
his army and marched towards Baza. 

The old^warrior tl Zagal was himself drawn up 
in the city of Baza, with a powerful garrison. He 
felt confi(Jonre in the strength of the place, and re- 
ft » iced wlieg he heard that the Christian king was 
approaching. In .the valley in front of Baza, there 
extended a great tract of gardens, like a continued 
grove, and intersected by canals and water-courses. 
In this he stationed a powerful ambuscade of arque- 
bussiers and cross-bow-men. The vanguard of the 
Christian aniiy came marching gaily up the valley, 
with great sound of drum and trumpet, and led on 
by the marques of Cadiz and the adelantado of 
Murcia. As they drew near, El Zagal sallied forth 
with horse and foot, and attacked them for a time 
with great spirit. Gradually falling back, as if press- 
ed by tlieir superior valor, he drew the exulting 
Christians among the gardens. Suddenly the Moors 
iu ambuscade burst from their concealment, and 
opened such a terrible fire in dank and rear, that 
many of the Christians were slain, and the rest 
thrown into confusion. King Ferdinand arrived in 
, time to se^ the disastrous situation of his troops, and 
gave signal for the vanguard to retire. * 

El Zagal did .qot permit thd foe to draw off uq- 
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molested. Ordering out fresh squadroVis, he fell upon 
-the rear of the retreating troops with loud and tri- 
umphant shouts, driving them before him with dread- 
ful havoc. The old war-cry of ‘‘El Zagal! El Za- 
gal!” was again put up by the Moors, and was echoed 
with -tno^sport from the walls of the city. The Chris- 
tians were for a time in imminent peril of a complete 
rout, when fortunately the adelantado of Murcia 
threw himself with a large body of horse and foot 
between the pursuers and the pursued, covering the 
retreat of the latter, and giving them ^ime to rally. 
The Moors were now attacked so^ vigorously in turn, 
that they gave over the unequal contest, and drew 
back slowly into the city. Many valiant cavaliers 
were slain in this skirmish, among the number of 
whom was Don Philip of Arragon, Master of the 
chivalry of St. George of Montesor; he was illegiti- 
mate son of the king’s illegitimate brother Don 
Carlos, and his death was greatly bewailed by Fer- 
dinand. He had formerly been archbishop of Pa- 
lermo, but had doffed the cassock for the cuirass, 
and’ had thus, according to Fray Antonio Agapida, 
gained a glorious crown of martyrdom by falling in 
this holy war. 

The warm reception of bis advance guard by tbc 
old warrior El Zagal, brought king Ferdinand to a 
pause : he er. :amped on the banks of the neighbor- 
ing river Guadalquiton, and began to consider w^heth* 
er he had acted wisely in undertaking this campaign ^ 
with his present force. His late successes had prob- 
ably rende»’ed him over-confident:. El Zagal had^ 
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agftin schooled* him into his characteristic caution. 
He saw that the old warrior was too formidably en- 
sconced in Baza, to be dislodged by any thing ext^ept 
a powerful army and battering artillery; and he fear- 
ed, that should he persist in his invasion, some disas- 
ter might befall his army, either from the er^tprorise 
of the foe, or from a pestilence which prevailed in 
various parts of fhe tountry. • 

FerdinaitU retired, therefore, from before Baza, as 
he had qua fonner occasion from before Loxa, all 
the wiser for a wholesome lesson in warfare, but by 
no means grateful^to those who had given it, and 
with a solemn determination to have his revenge 
upon his teachers. 

He now took measures for the security of the 
places gained in this campaign; placing in them 
strong garrisons, well armed and supplied, charging 
their alcaydes to be vigilant on their posts and to 
give no rest to the enemy. The whole of the fron- 
tier was placed under the command of the brave 
Luiz Fernandez Puerto Carrero. As it was evident, 
from the warlike character of El Zagal, that there 
would be abundance of active service and hard 
fighting, many hidalgos and young cavaliers, eager for 
distinction, remained with Puerto Carrero. 

I All these dispositions being made, king Ferdinand 
closed the dubious campaign of this year, not, as 
upial, by returning in triumph at the head of his 
^rmy to some important city of his dominions, bu 
'^by disbanding the troops, and repairing to pray at 
the cross of Car^yaca. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

How the Moors made various enterprises against the 
Christians, 

“ While the pious king Ferdinand,” observes Fray 
Antonio Agapida, “ was humbling himsell before the 
cross, and devoutly praying for the destru(?tion of his 
enemies, that fierce pagan El Zagal, dep/ending mere- 
ly on his arm of flesh and sword of steel, pursued his 
diabolical outrages upon the Christians.” No sooner 
was the invading army disbanded, than El Zagal sal- 
lied forth from his strong-hold, and carried fire and 
sword into all those parts that had submitted to the 
Spanish yoke. The castle of Nixar, being carelessly 
guarded, was taken by surprise, and its garrison put 
to the sword. The old warrior raged with sanguinary 
fury about the whole frontier, attacking convoys, 
slaying, wounding, and making prisoners, and coming 
by surprise upon the Christians wherever they were 
off their guard. 

The alcayde of the fortress of Cullar, confh’’rg In 
the strength of its walls and lowers, and in its diffi- 
cult situation, being built on the summit of a lof.y 
hill, and sur 3\mded by precipices, ventured to ab- 
sent himself from his post. The vigilant El Zagal 
was suddenly before it, with a powerful force; he 
stormed tnc town sword in hand, fought the Chris- 
tians from ‘street to street, and drovp them, with great 
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slaughter, to tile citadel Here a veteran « aptain, 
by the name of Juan dc Avalos, a gray-headed war-, 
rior scarred in many a battle, assumed the command 
and made an obstinate defence. Neither the mul- 
titude of the enemy, nor the vehemence of their 
attacks, though led on by the terrible El Zagal him- 
self, had power to shake the fortitude of this doughty 
old soldier. 

The Moors undermined the outer walls and one 
of the towjers of the fortress, and made their way into 
tlic exterior ^ourt. The alcayde manned the tops of 
his towers, pourin^^down melted pitch, and showering 
darts, arrows, stones, and sill kinds of missiles, upon 
the assailants. The Moors were driven out of the 
court; but, being reinforced with fresh troops, re- 
turned repeatedly to the assault. For five days the 
combat was kept up : the Christians were nearly ex- 
hausted, but they were sustained by the chcerings of 
their staunch old alcayde; and they feared death from 
the cruel El Zagal, should they surrender. At length 
the approach of a powerful force under Puerto Car- 
rcro relieved them from this fearful peril. El Zagal 
abandoned the assault, but set fire to the town in his 
rage and disappointment, and retired to his strong- 
hold of Guadix. 

I The example of El Zagal roused his adherents to 
(Ktion. Two bold Moorish alcaydas, AK Altar and 
f za Altar, commanding the fortresses of Alhenden 
Snd Salobr^iia, laid waste the country of Uie subjects 
"of Boabdil, and the places which had recently sub- 
mitted to the Christians: they 'swept oflT the cattle, 
yoL. II. 
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carried off captives, and harassed the whole of ^he 
newly conquered frontier. 

The Moors also of Almeria, and Tavernas, and 
Purchena, made inroads into Murcia, and carried fire 
and sword into its most fertile regions. On the op- 
posite frontier, also, among the wild valleys and rugged 
recesses of the Sierra Bormeja, or Red Mountains, 
many of the Moors wTio had lately submitted again 
flew to arms. The marques of Cadiz suppressed by 
timely vigilance the rebellion of the mouhtain town 
of Gausin, situated on a high peak, almo^'t among tti’e 
clouds ; but others of the Moors fortified themselves 
in rock-built towers and castles, inhabited solely by 
warriors, from whence they carried on a continual 
war of forage and depredation; sweeping suddenly 
down into the valleys, and carrying off flocks and 
herds and all kinds of booty to these eagle-nests, to 
which it was perilous and fruitless to pursue them. 

The worthy father Fray Antonio Agapida closes 
his history of this checkered year, in quite a different 
strain from those triumphant periods with which he 
is accustomed to wind up the victorious campaigns 
of the sovereigns. “Great and mighty,” says this 
venerable chronicler, “ were the floods and tempests 
which prevailed throughout the kingdoms of Castile 
and Arragon, about this time. It seemed as thou^i 
the windows jf Heaven were again opened, and "i 
second deluge overwhelming the face of nature. Th^^ 
clouds burst as it were in cataracts upon the earth ; 
torrents rushed down from the mountains, overflow- 
irv^'the vsMeys; brooks were swelled into raging, 
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rivers; houses Vere undermined; mills wen* swept 
away by their own streams ; the affrighted shepherds, 
saw their flocks drowned in the midst of the pasture, 
and were fain to take refuge for their lives in towers 
and high places. The Guadalquivir for a time be- 
came a roaring and tumultuous sea, inundating the 
immense plain of the Zablada, and filling the fair city 
of Seville with affright. • 

“ A vast^lack cloud moved over the land, accom- 
panied by a hurricane and a trembling of the earth, 
llouses wer^ unroofed, the walls and battlements of 
fortresses shaken^ and lofty towers rocked to their 
foundations. Ships, riding at anchor, were cither 
stranded or swallowed up; others, under sail, were 
tossed to and fro upon mountain waves, and cast 
upon the land, where the whirlwind rent them in 
pieces and scattered them in fragments in the air. 
Doleful was the ruin and great the terror, where this 
baleful cloud passed by; and it left a long track of 
desolation over sea and land. Some of the faint- 
hearted,” adds Antonio Agapida, “ looked upon this 
torment of the elements as a prodigious event, out 
of the course of nature. In the weakness of their 
feiars, they connected it with those troubles which 
occurred in various places, considering it a portent 
tf some great calamity, about to be wrought by the 
violence of the bloody-handed El Ze^al and his fierce 
Adherents.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

How King Ferdinand prepared to besiege the city of 
Bazay and how the city prepared for defence. 

The stormy winter had pa'ssed away, and the 
spring of 1489 was advancing; yet the 'heavy rains 
had broken up the roads, the mountain bo>oks were 
swoln to raging torrents, and the late, shallow aifd 
peaceful rivers were deep, turbulent, and dangerous. 
The Christian troops had been summoned to assem- 
ble in early spring on the frontiers of Jacn, but were 
slow in arriving at the appointed place. They were 
entangled in the miry defiles of the mountains, or 
fretted impatiently on the banks of impassable floods. 
It was late in the month of May, before they assembled 
in sufficient force to attempt the proposed invasion ; 
when, at length, a valiant army, of thirteen thousand 
horse and forty thousand foot, marched merrily over 
the border. The queen remained at the city of Jacn, 
with the prince-royal and the princesses her children, 
accompanied and supported by the venerable cardi- 
nal of Spain, and those reverend prelates who as- 
sisted in her councils throughout this holy war. y 

The plan of ^^'ng Ferdinand was to lay siege tc, 
the city of Baza, the key of the remaining posses- 
sions of the Moor. That important fortress taken, 
Guadix and Almcria must soon follow, and then the 
pov^er of El Zagal v/ould be at an end. As the 
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Catholic king advanced, he had first to secure vari- 
oift castles an(! ^strong-holds in the vicinity of Baza, 
which might otjierwise harass his army. Some of. 
these made obstinate resistance, especially the town 
of Cuxar. The Christians assailed the walls with 
various machines, to sap them and batter them down. 
The brave alcaydc, Hubec Adalgan, opposed force 
to force and cngjne to engine. He manned his tow- 
ers with hjs bravest warriors, who rained down an 
iron shower upon the enemy; and he linked cauldrons 
together by strong chains, and cast fire from them, 
consuming 4he wooden engines of their assailants, 
and those who managed them. 

The siege was protracted for several days : the 
bravery of the alcayde could not save his fortress 
from an overwhelming foe, but it gained him honor- 
able terms. Ferdinand permitted the garrison and 
the inhabitants to repair with their effects to Baza ; 
and the valiant Ilubcc Adalgan marched forth with 
the remnant of his force, and took the way to that 
devoted city. 

The delays which had been caused to the invading 
army by these various circumstances, had been dili- 
gently improved by the old Moorish monarch El 
Zagal; who felt that he was now making his last 
stand for empire, and that this campaign would de- 
(cidc, whether he should continue a king, or sink into 
la vassal. El Zagal was but a few IcSigues from Baza, 
»at the city of Guadix. This last was the most im- 
portant point of his remaining territories, being a 
kind of bulwark between them and th^ hostile city 
MS." ^ 18 
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of Granada, the seat of his nephew’s power. Though 
he heard of the tide of war, therefore, that was col- 
lecting and rolling towards the city of Baza, he dared 
not go in person to its assistance. He dreaded that, 
should he leave Guadix, Boabdil would attack him 
in rear while the Christian army was battling with 
him in front. El Zagal trusted in the great strength 
of Baza, to defy any violent assault ; and he profited 
by the delays of the chVistian army, to supply it with 
all possible means of defence. He sent thither all 
the troops he could spare from his garriso^ of Gua- 
dix, and dispatched missives throughout, his territo- 
ries, calling upon true Moslems to hasten to Baza, 
to make a devoted stand in defence of their homes, 
their liberties, and their religion. The cities of 
Tavernas and Purchena, and the surrounding heights 
and valleys, responded to his orders, and sent forth 
their fighting men to the field. The rocky fastnesses 
of the Alpuxarras resounded with the din of arms : 
troops of horse and bodies of foot-soldiers were seen 
winding down the rugged cliffs and defiles of those 
marble mountains, and hastening towards Baza. 
Many brave cavaliers of Granada also, spurning the 
quiet and security of Christian vassalage, secretly left 
the city and hastened to join their fighting country- 
men. The great dependence of El Zagal, however, 
was upon the valor and loyalty of his cousin and 
brother-in-law, Cidi Yahye Alnayar Aben Zelim, I 
who was alcayde of Almeria, — a cavalier experi- 
enced in warfare, and redoubtable in the field. He 
wrote to hina to leave Almeria, and repair, with all 
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speed, at the head of his troops, to Baza. Cidi 
Yrfhye departed immediately, with ten thousand of 
the bravest Moqts in the kingdom. These were for. 
the most part hardy mountaineers, tempered t(f sun 
and storm, and tried in many a combat. None 
equalled them for a sally or a skirmish. They were 
adroit in executing a thousand stratagems, ambus- 
cadoes, and evolutions. Impetuous in their assaults, 
yet governed in their utmost fury by a word or sign 
from their commander, at the sound of a trumpet 
they vvoxild check themselves in the midst of their 
career, whe«l off and disperse ; and at another sound 
of a trumpet, they would as suddenly re-assemble 
and return to the attack. They were upon the ene- 
my wlieii least expected, coming like a rushing blast, 
spreading havoc and consternation, and then passing 
away in an instant; so that when one recovered 
from the shock and looked around, behold nothing 
was to be seen or heard of this tempest of war, but 
*a cloud of dust and the clatter of retreating hoofs. 

When Cidi Yahyc led his train of ten thousand 
valiant warriors into the gates of Baza, the city rang 
with acclamations, and for a time the inhabitants 
thought themselves secure. El Zagal, also, felt a 
glow of confidence, notwithstanding his own absence 
from the city. “ Cidi Yahye,” said he, “ is iny cousin 
|ind my brother-in-law ; related to me by blood and 
liiarriage, he is a second self: happy»is that monarch 
who has his kindred to command his annios.” 

With aW these reinforcements, tKe ^irrison of 
Baza amounted to above twenty thousand men. 
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There were at this time three principal leaders in 
the city: — Mohammed ben Hassan, surnamed Vhe 
-veteran, who was military governo’’ or alcayde, an 
old 'Moor of great experience and discretion; the 
second was Ilamet Abu Zali, who was captain of 
the troops stationed in the place ; and the third was 
Hubec Adalgan, the valiant alcayde of Cuxar, who 
had repaired hither with the remains of his garrison. 
Over all these Cidi Yahye exercised a supreme com- 
mand, in consequence of his being of the blood- 
royal, and in the especial confidence of Mnley Ab- 
dalla el Zagal. lie was eloquent and ardent in 
council, and fond of striking and splendid achieve- 
ments ; but he was a little prone to be carried away 
by the excitement of the moment, and the warmth 
of his imagination. The councils of war of these 
commanders, therefore, were more frequently con- 
trolled by the opinions of the old alcayde Moham- 
med ben Ilassan, for whose shrewdness, caution, and 
experience, Cidi Yahye himself felt the greatest 
deference. 

The city of Baza was situated in a great valley, 
eight leagues in length and three in breadth, called 
the Iloya, or basin of Baza. It was surrounded by 
a range of mountains, called the Sierra of Xabalcohol, 
the streams of which, collecting themselves into two 
rivers, watered and fertilized the country. The city 
was built in the-plain; but one p^rt of it was pro- 
tected by the rocky precipices of the mountain, and 
by a powerful citadel; the other part was^ defended 
by massive walls, studded with immense towers. It 
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ha4 suburbs tcwvards the plain, imperfectly fortified 
by earthen walls. In front of these suburbs extended 
a tract of orchards and gardens nearly a leag^^ in 
length, so thickly planted as to resemble a continued 
forest. Here, every citizen who could afford it, had 
his little plantation, and his garden of fruits and flow- 
ers and vegetables, watered by canals and rivulets, 
and dominated tty a'small lower to serve for recrea- 
tion or defbnee. This wilderness of groves and gar- 
dens, intersected in all parts by canals and runs of 
tvatcr, and ^tudded by above a thousand small low- 
ers, formed a kind of protection to this side of the 
city, rendering all approach extremely difficult and 
perplexed, and affording covert to the defenders. 

While the Christian army had been detained before 
the frontier posts, the city of Baza had been a scene 
of hurried and unremitting preparation. All the 
grain of the surrounding valley, though yet unripe, 
was hastily reaped and borne into the city, to pre- 
vent it from yielding sustenance to the enemy. The 
country was drained of all its supplies ; flocks and 
herds were driven, bleating and bellowing, into the 
gates; long trains of beasts of burthen, some laden 
with food, others with lances, darts, and arms of all 
kinds, kept pouring into the place. Already there 
were munitions collected sufficient for a siege of 
fifteen months ; yet still the eager and hasty prepara- 
^tion was going on, when the army of Ferdinand 
came in sjght. 

On one side might be seen scattered parties of foot 
and horse spurring to the gates, and mhletcers, hur- 
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Tying forward their burthcned aiiimalls, all anxiousf^to 
get under shelter before the gathering storm ; on the 
oth'jur side, the cloud of war came sweeping down 
the valley, the roll of drum or clang of trumpet re- 
sounding occasionally from its deep bosom, or the 
bright glance of arms ilaishing forth, like vivid light- 
ning, from its columns. King Ferdinand pitched his 
tents in the valley, beyond the green labyrinth of 
gardens. He sent his heralds to summon the city to 
surrender, promising the most favorable teitns in case 
of immediate comi)liance, and avowingjin the most 
solemn terms his resolution never to abandon the 
siege until he had possession of the place. 

Upon receiving this summons, the Moorish com- 
manders held a council of war. The prince Cidi 
Yahye, indignant at the menace of the king, was for 
retorting by a declaration that the garrison never 
would surrender, hut would fight iinlil buried under 
the ruins of the walls. “ Of what avail,” said the 
veteran Mohammed, “ is a declaration of the kind, 
which we may falsify by our deeds ? I^et us threaten 
what we know we can perform, and let us endeavor 
to perform more than we threaten.” 

In conformity to the advice of Mohammed ben 
Ilassan, therefore, a laconic reply was sent to the 
Christian monarch, thanking him for his offer of favor- 
able terms, but informing him that they were placed 
in {tie city to defend, not to surrender it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The battle of the gardens before Baza, 

When the reply of the Moorish commanders was 
brought to king Verdinand, hd prepared to press the 
siege with \hc utmost rigor. Finding the camp too 
far frorn the city, and that the intervening orchards 
afforded shijter for the sallies of the Moors, he deter- 
mined to advanceit beyond the gardens, in the space 
between them and the suburbs, where his batteries 
would have full play upon the city walls. A detach- 
ment was sent in advance, to take possession of the 
gardens, and to keep a check upon the suburbs, op- 
posing any sally, while the encampment should be 
formed and fortified. The various commanders en- 
tered the orchards at dificrent points. The young 
cavaliers marched fearlessly forward, but the expe- 
rienced veterans foresaw infinite peril in the mazes 
of this verdant labyrinth. The Master of St. Jago, 
as he led his troops into tlic centre of the gardens, 
exhorted them to keep by one another, and to press 
forward in defiance of all difliculty or danger; assur- 
ing them that Cod would give them the victory, if 
they attacked hardily and persisted resolutely. 

Scarce had they entered the verge of the orchards, 
when a din of drums and trumpets, mingled with 
war-cries, was heard from the suburbs, and a legion 
of Moorish warriors on foot* poured forth. They 
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were led on by the prince Cidi Yahy4. He saw fee 
imminent danger of the city, shou)d the Christians 
gaiTi*posscssion of the orchards. “ Soldiers,” he cried, 
“ we fight for life and liberty, for our families, our 
country, our religion nothing is left for us to depend 
upon, but the strength of onr hands, the courage of 
our hearts, and the almighty protection of Allah.” 
The Moors answered ''him with shouts of war, and 
rushed to the encounter. The two hosts 'met in the 
midst of the gardens. A chance-medley cbmbat en- 
sued, with lances, arquebusses, cross-bows, and scimi- 
tars ; the perplexed nature of the ground, cut up and 
intersected by canals and streams, the closeness of 
the trees, the multiplicily of towers and petty edifices, 
gave greater advantages to the Moors, who were on 
foot, than to the Christians, who were on horseback. 
The Moors, too, knew the ground, with all its alleys 
and passes; and were thus enabled to lurk, to sally 
forth, to attack, and to retreat, almost without injury. 

The Christian commanders, seeing this, ordered 
many of the horsemen to dismount and fight on foot. 
The battle then became fierce and deadly, each dis- 
regarding his own life, provided he could slay his 
enemy. It was not so much a general battle, as a 
multitude of petty actions; for every orchard and 
garden had its distinct contest. No one could see 
further than the little scene of fury and bloodshed 
around him, nor know how the general battle fared. 


nil pro fortunis, pro libertatc, pro laribus patriis, 

pro vita deriiquc certabant.”— P^€/ro Martyr^ Epist. 70. 
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Ill vain the captains exerted their voices, in vain the 
lrumpe;ts hrayed forth signals and commands — all 
was confounded and unheard, in the universal din 
and uproar. No one kept to his standard, bufl^ght 
as his own fury or fear dictated. In some places the 
Christians had the advantage, in others the Moors ; 
often, a victorious party, pursuing the vanquished, 
came upon a superior and triumphant force of the 
enemy, and the fugitives turned back upon them in 
an overwhelming wave. Some broken remnants, in 
their terror and confusion, fled from their own coun* 
trymen aj^d sought refuge among their enemies, not 
knowing friend* from foe, in the obscurity of ihe 
groves. The Moors were more adroit in thcse ^Kld 
skirmishings, from their flexibility, lightnesg^^gil- 
ity, and the rapidity with which Ih^^yvo^if mspj^c|||^ 
rally, and return again to the chaiget^ 

The hardest fighting was about the small garden 
towers and pavilions, which served as so many J^tty 
fortresses. Each party by turns gaii^ them, 
ed them fiercely, and were drivenOTT; 
towers were set on fire, and increase^tiEjBmMffl 
the fight by the wreaths of 

they wrapped tlie groves, andlby me shrieks^^ffi^ 
who were burning. 

Several of the Christian cavaliers, bewiK^fflJw^ 
the uproar and confusion, and shocked 
which prevailed, would have ledj|yj|£ir 
the action; but they wereip^angll^ 


VoL. 11. 


* Mariana, lib. 25. cap. 13. 
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and knew nol which waj to reircal. While in this 
perplexity, the standard-bearer of one oi‘ tlu^squad^" 
rons ol the ^rand cardinal had his arni.-carri( d ollby 
a cannb'ii-hall ; the standard was well ninh falling into 
the hands of tlu; (Mierny, wluai Roderi;^o d(' M('iu!oza, 
an intrepid joiitli, natural sou of tlie ^rand c.ii<Iinal, 
rushed to its rescue, throiv^li a shower oi balls, 
lanrt'-, and arrows, and, beaii/ "^ it aloft, dashed for- 
w'aid with it into the holte'*-l of the toniliat, loilowed 
])y his shouting soldier}. 

Kin^ Ferdinand, who reniaiiu'd in the ^'Iviit'' of the 
orchard, was in extnaiui anxiety. It Nva^' *;uj»osM|)le 
lo^^e much of the action, for tlie multij)licil \ of trees 
and, ^wxrs, and the wreaths of smoke: and those 
/who were driven out defeat(‘d,or came out w ounded 
exhausted, gave dilFercnt accounts, accordin^ to 
e fate of the partial coidlict^ in whn h they had 
been engaged, F'crdiiiand cx(‘rie<i hiinselt' t<) the 
utmost, to animate and encourage in'- troops to this 
blj^d encounter^ sending reinforcement" of hor^e and 
fooFto^tliose points where the battle w as nu^^i san- 
doubtful. 

those, who were brought fortli mr)rtaH} 
was Don Juan dc Luna, a \outh of un- 
merit, greatly prized by the king. In loved 
bv .^e.ai^ny, and recently married to Donna ( Vitalina 
jonng lady of distinguis-lied beauty,’^ 
IJK himj|( the foot of a tree, and endeavored 
bind ug|2^^ wounds with a scarf which 


* Mariana. 1*. Martyr. Zuril i. 
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his bride had wrought fur him; hut Ids life-blood 
Jlowcd (on itmfijsfdy ; and while a hoi} fijjH* was yet 
admiiii.>lering to him the last sacred onice.s of tbc_ 
church, he expired, almost at the feet of his so^r'teign. 

On the other hand, the veteian alc:i}de Moham- 
med ben Ha>san, surroimded by a little band of 
chieftains, ke])t an anxious eye upon the sctme of 
combat, from (he walls of the cit\. For nearly 
twelve honrf',*the* batde had raged williont intermis- 
sion.' The (hickness of the foliage hid all the par- 
ticular-^ from their sight; but they could see (he ^la^h 
of swi)n|j> and glance of helmets among the trees. 
Columns of smpke rose in every direction, while tlie 
clash of arms, the thundering of ribadoquiucl and 
arquehu'jst's, the shouts and cries of the combatants," 
and lh(‘ groau'j and supplications of flic wouudgdi.' 
bespoke the deadly conflict that'^Was waging 
bosom of tlici groves. They were harassed too by 
the shrieks and lamentations of the Moorish women 
and children, as their wounded^^ relations 
brought lileeding from the scene of action; and wei^e 
stunned In a general outcry of wo on 
inhabitants, as the body of Redoam. 
gado cliristian, and one of the bravest of tlSiTTgg^- 
rals, was borne breathless into the city. 

At length, the din of battle approaOhed^;ieSw:fo 
the skirts of the orchards. They beht^dj 
riors drixeii out from among tlielgro^^fe^^^ 
squadrons of the encitQiy,^and, a^r 
ground inch, by inch, obliged to retire to' 
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Iwoon nu‘ nich.nds ;in<l ihr '.iiliiirhs^ whicii was forli- 
licd with 

(“hristian^ smmciiial* l\ j)lanl( tUnppo iii^j j>ali- 
niul -tioiiir iioa* to 

ri‘lri‘ai of the Moor'-, while, M lli(‘ ^.^me time, kin^ 
F(‘nliiuii 5 (I ord' ieil that hi" en< :im[)meiit '-hould hr 
pitehed wilhiii the hard-won ordianU. 

Mohammed Ia n [la^saii .-.,'*hd foilh to th(‘ aid ot 
the pi inee ('idi \ ah)e, aed made a •.'■•-pei*at(‘ aMempt 
to di:*lrai}^e llu' eiietny from tin*' tormidahle po.-'ition; 
lad the niL;hi liad rlo-Mah aial lla‘ dafkne^.'N j't.’ialered 


it mi[a>>^ilde to make an\ imprr-'-ion. 'The -Moors, 
however, kept up eonstaiit ri"‘aul!,s and alarms, 
i tliriftfehouf Ihc ni^Iit; and the weary ( linsliaii'^. c\’ 
toils and sullerin^^ ol llu* day, were 
S^^Howed a I]^6mcni of repoM*/' 


party, cap. 100, 107, (.'iiiu <!c I'al-a^of, cap. O'J, 
lib. 20, cap. 01. 
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CHAPTER XXVIl 

Siege of Baza. — Embarra.^smentM if the army. 

The niornini^ ^ijii rose upon a pitcoii'^ scciir, hoforc 
the walh of The clirislian oiilpD'.N, luira^^ed 

throughout tlu; u'lLdit, were pale arul lia^r^ard; while 
the nmllflu(h‘s of slain wiiieh la\ hidore their paJisa- 
doo'^, ^]lnwed i1k‘ fierec aKacks tin*} had ‘?iLstaiiicd, 
a: id tlie hf:i\eiy <d* lie ir defence, 

lk;\oud tlieiu^lav the proves and pardons ojf l^a; 
ou'^e, th( favorite reports for recr(‘atioii 
now, a -ceue of horror and desolation. , 
and pavilions were smoking 
waler-ccmrscs were discolored with blood, and 
ed with the bodies of the sJain.^ jtlere and 
ground, (h^ep ilinted with the tranjjp of, niau^an^ 
steed, and plashed and sljppeiy |^j^gore, she gSj^i 
where there had been some fierce* and niQi®^m|^ 
ilict; while the bodies of Moors and,J^&^^ 
ghastly in death, lay half c6ncealedJ^amon|^|^Bg^ 
ted and trampled shrubs, and ddWrs, 

Amidst these sanguinary scenes arose 
touts, which had been hastily pitcli^ 
gardens in the preceding evening. The' 


of the night, however, ttie 
every thing in the mornings cpi^[pced kiug^^ 
nand of ^he perils and hardships fo which 
must be exposed, in its present situation ; wa, i 
N 2* ’ 
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a cornu I tnt ion with hl> pruui/uil aivulwr^, he rcsolv- 
cd to nhnndnn the oixhnrd'-). 


It was a <‘i]K‘ni, («' c'vt ‘icate his 

army from so rij{ani:k<l a situaiion. in (lu* l ire ot so 
all'll and <la!!ni; an (‘iH iiiy. A hold i’ront was tlu*ri> 
fon' k(’})t up lowMrds tla* t ii \ : additional Iroop-N woro- 
onifi'i’d to the advanced posts, and works hoLmii as 
if for a settled eneanipnienl. ^^)t a ten! was struck 
in llu’ ^ardiMis ; i)Ml in tlu* na an tiin •. tin* most ?n ti\ c* 
and iinreiniUin^ c\ertions were, made to remove all 
the ba'ji^a;.i< and inrnilnre ol ihe lamp h.n*k to the 
original station. •- 

All day, the Moors ludield a tonvidahle sliow of 
war mainfained m front of tlic' gardens: wJnle in the 


rear, th^ lops of tlie Christian t<‘nts, and the poinuais 
diffeyent commanders, were seiai risnig above 
ijP^rdves. Suddenly, low'ards iwt'ning, tlu^ tents 
^W ’and disappeaVed ; the outposts broke* np their 
:srations and withdrew^ and the wliolo shadow' of an 
^^jnpinenl was fast vanishing from their eves. 

Moors saw too late the subtle' mana'uvn* of 
K ^'^^^Ain and. Cidi Yabye again sallied fortli with 
of horse and foot, and pressed furiously 
Christians. "The latter, however, ex peri- 
l^i^rlitfMborish attack, retired in close order, sorne- 
ifines "turning "tipon the cnciny and driving them to 
diiit barricadoes, and 'then pursuing their retreat, 
the ; ivny was extricated, without much 
raf&ier^ loss,^^ froni^ labyrinths of the 

r "‘TThe cdmp'was now out of danger ; but it was also 
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too (Ji^innt from the city to do jnix lticfj while tlic 
^Iooiy.coul(l%\Uy forth imd return without hindrance. 
The king cayed a comiciJ of war, to <;ojjsider,in 
wlial niaiiner to proceed. The nianjues of CatfiV, was 
for ahatidfHiing the siege for the present, the place 
being too stnnig, too well garri*'oned aiul j)ro\ided, 
and too ext(‘naive. to l)e (‘ilher carried by a^^ault or 
in\e>(ed and ^rediic(‘d In faniiiTK*, nitli tlinr limlt(‘d 
fonaj*' ; while, in lingering iH'fore it, llu‘ annv would 
be exposed to the iiMial nialadies and hulferings of 
])('>iegi»g armies, and, w hi'u tlie rainy M ason came 
on, ^vonld be slint iH/ bv jIk' .swelling ol the rivers, 
lie recommeieliLid, in''l<‘ad, tliai llu* king .shouJd llirow 


garri-t>ns of* hoiso and t()ot info all the towns cap* . 
tnred in tlu' neighborliood, and leaver them to kcept 
up a predatory w’ar upon Ba/a, xvhilc he sho^^ 
overrun and ravage all the country; so that, 
following year, AIrneria and (iuadix, having all th^tV 
&ul>iect towns and territories taken from them, 
he st irvcal into submission. 

Don (iulierc' de Cardenas, seniof'^comm£lnde?^F^ 
Leon, on the other hand, maintained tliat 
the siege w ould he construed by the^ cn ero^nro a 
sign of weakness and irresolution. It 
new' spirits to tlie partisan‘s of El Zagal, 
gain to his standard many of the wavering s&tlj^ct»\ 
of lloahdil, if it did not encourage the fickife popu^^il 
lace of (iranada to open rebellion. Hfe 
thci-efoi’c that the siege should be pro.^ecuted^vlTO 

Thc pride of Ferdinand pleaded ih favor of th(^ 
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last opinion; for it would be doubly humiliating, 
again to return from a campaign in this pari of the’ 
.]^orish kingdom, without eirccting blow. But 
wherTile reflected on all that his arniv had suffered, 
and on all that they must sufler should the siege con- 
tinue — especially from the difUculty of obtaining a 
regular supply of provisions for so numerous a host, 
across a great extent of rugg-'d and mountainous 
country — he determined to consult ibe safety his 
people, and to adopt the advice of the marques of 
C^idiz. 

Whim the soldierv hear*l that I he king v as about 
to raise the siege in tniue consideration of llieir suf- 
ferings, they were filled with generous (‘iithiisiasm, 


Aj^entrcated, as with one \oice, that Ihe siege might 
Hm^Lbc abandoned until the city surrendered, 
^y^^lcxed by conflicting' counsels, the king dis- 
messengers to the queen at Jaen, rcipiesting 
Iprl^vice. Posts had been stationed between them, 
m &ch manner tliat missives from tlie camp could 
the queen within ten hours. Isabella sent in- 
reply. She left the policy of raising or 
siege to the decision of the king and 
; but should they determine to j)ei>evere, 
. herself, with the aid of God, to forward 
money, jiro visions, and all other supplies, 
until the city sliould be taken. 

The reply of t’ 4? queen .determined Ferdinand to 

'yjur . * ^ , . . 

and when nis determination was made 
lcnp\vn to the army, it was hailed with as much joy 
^_if it had bben tidings of a victory. 
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^CHAPTER XXVIll. 


Slcijc of Baza continued. — Hoio Kin^ Ferdinand com- 
plctehj in rested the eifi/. 

Tin: ^Toorish prince C'ldi Yaliye liad received 
tidijiii> <>r tli<‘ (loul)ts and diicn^sions in iIk* chiif«(ian 
cainn> attd llatk red liimself willi hopt‘s that Hie hc- 
?,/rmy would soon rolir(‘ in despair, tliough the 
veleran a^cayde Moliarnincd shook hi< head with iii- 
credulily at tlie^ su^^e>tion. A sudden movement, 
one inorniiiii:, in llie < liristian earnj), seemed to con- 
firm I he sanguine hopes of <lit‘ prince. ,Thc tcnt|, 
were "truck, the arlillery and haj^gage w^crc ConyS^^ 
aw'ay, and bodies of soldiers began to march 
the \ alley. The momentary gleam of triumpK^^^^ 
soon dispelled. The Catholic king had merel^^t^ 

\ided hi" l3«'"t inW> twv.» «^aju|/o, Cliu jjiuru etlcc|^^^|l^ 

to disti ess the city. One, consisting of four thou^jhl^ 

hojac and eight thousand foot, with all the 

and battt’iing engines, took post on the 

city towards the mountain. This was 

by the valiant manpies of Cadiz, with w|j0nPwi9g 

Don Alonzo de Aguilar, Luis Fernandez Pnerto^Carl 

rero, and many other distinguished cavaliers. 

'J'he other camp was commanded by the king, hav- 
ing six thousand horse and a* great host of foot^I- ' 
diers, the hardy mount ameers of ‘Biscay, Guipus^^i,.' 
Gallicia^ aud the Asturias. Among the javalier^whof! 
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were willi the kini^ were the brave count ilc l^erulilla, 
Don Roclcrigo dc Mcuidoza, and Don Alon/n dc Car- 
denas, MaMtcr of Santiai^o. 'JMic two cani[»s ^^e^e 
wlfee^-xs under, on oj)j)o>jie sides of tlie eil v, and be- 
tween them lay llie Ibiek Wilderne^'S o( orchards. 
Both camps were (herefore forlilied [)y «^rea( trencher, 
breastworks, and palisadoes. Tlie vi teran ]\h»]iam- 
incd, as he saw these two loii^/flahle camps iiliUtuini; 
on each side of the citv. and Jioti d me W(dl-Ijno\vn 
pennons of renowned comirrandcrs (liitterij^Mhove 
lljem, still comforted liis ccmipanions: '^Thoi camp'-,“ 
said he, ‘'are too far removed from ('acl»..r)ilier, lor 
mutual succor and co-o])eralion ; a^id the foic‘s>t of 
orchards is as a gulf hetw(‘(in them/' 'J1)is coir-soJa- 


tion was but of short eonlinuartco. Seatta ly were 
|R^^Vistian camps fortified, when the enr> of tluj 
HSpsK garrison were <far(h‘d hy the sound of in- 
axes, and the crash of failing tree^. "I'hey 
anxiety from their highest lov.er^^ and 
j fen R plcr the ii fivoiite gio\i-.'i wuie ainkinm hciieath 
the Christian pioneers. 1’lie iMoors 
with fi^ z&l to protect their beloved 
jaHMIi^^ihe orchards in which they so mucli de- 
Christians, however, wert' loo well 
be driven from their work. Day afUT 
became the scene of inces^anl and 
BH^^irmishings; yet still the devasfalion of the 
wjgnt on, ^or king P'erdinand was too well 
necessity of clearing away this screen 
noFto bend all his forces to the undertaking. 
OS^'worl:, however, of gigantic toil and patience. 
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The ticfs \v(Te of such maginiudc, and so clo‘;c Iy set 
t#gelhcr. and' Njiruad over so wide an nxloFif, that 
notwiih^tandiiijj lour ilioiisand men were eniployeij, 
they could scarcely elear a strip of land ten •paces 
broad within a day; and <u< ii were the interruptions 
from the inca'ssml a>>ault'' of llu* j\l«)ors, that it was 
lull lorly daX' Ix iore ih<* i>rc|jards were eompietcly 
levelled.' 

Tht; d( \ ohaf ril y of Ba/«rnow lay stri[>p(al of its 
lieauliviil /■overiiiL'' of groves and gardens, at once its 
ornaincDi, it** deiiiiht, and protca lion. d’he he- 
vioocis '\<,jnl on ^lovvly .oid -urely, with almost in- 
{ r('dihle lahoi', t(rin\(‘-*! and i-'olate llie tily. »They 
conniated ilieii eainiJ" h\ a d< < p french across 'tJie 
plain, a Io,|oik mi h nutli. into which the}- diverted 
the waters ol' ilie inonntaiu ''treams, 
ed till*' trench hy palis\does, torlitied by fiftceil^ra 
at regular di>tance?. They dug a dcepj.tre|^m 
aNo. tuo leamje*. in length, across thtj 
fh“ n ar of r|u' ( ity, reaching from camp to' 
and loniljed If on eaeh M(ic with walls 
-lour, and uoo'l. riin.- tlie IMo^rs W( > rn-^ 
all Iw Denches, pali.sidoes, walls, 

so liial it \\a' nn[)f>>sihlc for them to saliylBe^^(|^ 
this great lmf‘ of circumvallation — nor 
ton e eii(( r to tlicir succor. Ferdinand 
tempt, likexvi-e, l<» cut olf the supply of 
the city; “for \xaic*r,” observes the W'orthy /igapida^ 
“is mor<* neces^arv to tliesc infideds than brc&rif^-' 


ing u^e of it in ivpc'atcd daily ablutions enjoined 
tiieir dafnnabie religion, and ernployinf^ it in 
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and in a thousand otlicr idle and extravagant rnodies, 
of which we Spaniards and Christians lAake but littlr 
, account.” 

""^Sihtrc was a noble fountain of pure water, wliicli 
gushed out at the foot of Ihc hill Albohaccn, ju^^t be- 
hind the city. The Moors had almost a superstitious 
fondness for this fountain, and chiefly depended upon 
it for their supplies. Rccei v intimation from some 
deserters, of the plan of king Fcrilinlind to get pos- 
session of this precious fountain, they sallietf’ fr^rth at 
night, and llirew up such powerful works upon the 
impending hill, as to set all attempts of tig- chn''lian 
assailants at defiance, , 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Exploit of Hernando Perez del Pulgar and other 
Cavalier.9. 

TiiKVsiegc of Baza, while it displayed the skill 
and seil>ii^e of tlic Christian commanders, gave but 
hllle scn[x; for the adventurous spirit and fiery valor 
of the you;«^ Spani&li cj’v'aliers. They repined at the 
U'dioiis luoiiotony *aiid dull security of their fortified 
ramp, and longed for some soul-stirrijig exploit of 
difliruli^ and dangcu-* I’wo of the most spirited of 
these youthful cavaliers were Francisco de Bazan 
and Antonio dc Cueva, the latter of whom was son 
to the duke of Alhucpierijnc. As they were one day 
sealed on the ramparts of the camp, and venting 
their impatience at this life of inaction, they were 
erheard hy a vek’ran adalid, one of tliose scouts or 
guide's \Nho are actpiainted with all parts of the 
counliy. “ Sene ) IS,'"’ said he, “if you wish for a ser- 
vice of peril and jirotit, if you aj^e willing to pluck 
the fiery oltl IMoor by the beard, 1 can lead you to 
where }ou may ptd >our mettle to the proof. Hard 
hy the city of G'uadix, are certain hamlets rich in 
hooty^ I can conduct you by a way in which you 
may come upon them hy surprise; and if you are as 
cool in tl¥J head, as you are hot in the spur, you 
may bear olf your spoils from under t|jc very eyes * 
of old El ZagaJ.’’ 

‘»VoL. IJ. . • O 
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The idea of thus making booty at die very gates 
of Giiadix, pleased the hot-spirited youths. These 
fTredatory excursions were frequent about this time ; 
and the Moors of Padul, Alhenden, and other towns 
of the Alpuxarras, had recently harassed the Christian 
territories by expedilions of the kind. Francisco 
de Bazan and Antonio de G ueva soon found other 
young cavaliers of their age, eager to join in the ad- 
venture; and in a little while, they had ntarly three 
hundred horse and two hundred foot, ready equipped 
and eager for the foray. 

Keeping their destination secret, they sallied out 
of the camp on the edge of an evening, and, guided 
by the adalid, made their way by star-light through 
the most secret roads of the mountains. In this way 
they pressed on rapidly day and night, until early 
one morning, before cock-crowing, they fell suddenly 
upon the hamlets, made prisoners of the inhabitants, 
sacked the houses, ravaged the fields, and, sweeping 
through the meadows, gathered together .all the. 
flocks and herds. Without giving themselves time 
to rest, they set out upon their return, making with 
all speed for the mountains, before the alarm .should 
be given and the country roused. 

JSeveral of the herdsmen, however, had fled to 
Guadix, and carried tidings of the ravage to K1 Za- 
gal. The be.xrd of old Muley trembled witli rage ; 
he immediately sent out six hundred of his choicest 
horse and foot, with orders to recover the booty, 
and to bring those insolent maurauders captive to 
Guadix. 
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•The chrisliiin cavaliers were thei) caval- 

gada of cattle ^nd sheep up a mountain, as fast aw 
their own weariness would permit, when, Idhking 
back, they beheld a great cloud of dii.sl, and pres- 
ently descried the turbaned host hot upon their 
i races. 

They saw lhat the Moors were sujjorior in nuin- 
her; they were fresh also, both man and steed, 
whereas h|t)th they and their horses were fatiginul by 
two days And two nights of hartl marching. Several 
ol‘ th(' horsemen thcretore gathered round the eom- 
leaiulers, and proposed lhat lluw should j('liiujuish 
their spoil, and save themselves by /light, 'riie- cap- 
tains, Francisco de Ikizan and Antonio de (.’ueva, 
spurned at such craven counsel. ‘^What!’’’ cried 
th(‘y, “ abandon our prey without striking a blow f 
ijcavc our foot-soldi(Ts too in the lurch, to ])(‘ over- 
whelmed by th(^ eiH'rriy? If any one gives such eoun- 
-^el through fear, he* mistakes the course of safety; 
for there is le^s dange r in presenting a bold front to 
the foe, than in turning a dastard back ; and fewer 
men are killed in a brave advance, than in a cow- 
ardly retreat.” 

Some of the cavaliers were touched by these 
word.*^, and declared that they would stand by the 
fool-soldiers like tru<i companions in arms: the great 
mass of the party, ho\vevor, were vohmteers, bj ought 
together by chance, who received no pa^', nor had 
any comnv)n lie to keep them together hi time of 
danger. The pleasure of the exi)cditioi\ being over, 
each thought hut of his own safety, regardless Jf his 
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companions. As the enemy approached, the tunuilt 
of opinions increased, and every thjng v/as in con- 
fusiofi. The captains, to put an end to the dispute, 
ordered the standard-bearer to advance against the 
Moors, well knowing that no true cavalier would 
hesitate to follow and defend his banner. The stand- 
ard-bearer hesitated — the ooops were on the point 
of taking to flight. « 

Upon this, a cavalier of the royal guaph; named 
Hernando Perez del Pulgar, alcayde of the fortress 
of Salar, rode to the front. He took ot).* a handker- 
chief wliich he Wore round his head, after the Anda- 
lusian fashion, and, tying it to the end of his lance, 
elevated it in the air. Cavaliers, ” cried he, “ why 
do ye take weapons in your hands, if you depend 
upon your feet for safety ? This day will detennine 
who is the hravc man, and who the coward. He 
who is disposed to tight, shall not want a standard ; 
let him follow this handkerchief.'’ So saying, he 
waved his banner, and spurred bra\ely against the 
Moors. His example sliamed some, and tilled others 
with generous (unulation: all turned with one ac- 
cord, and, following the valiant Pulgar, rushed with 
shouts upon the enemy. The Moors scarcely waited 
to receive the shock of their encounter. Seiz(‘d with 
a sudden panic, they took to flight, and wen^ [)ursued 
for a consideiablc distance, with great slaughter. 
Three hundred of their dead strewed the road, and 
were stripped and despoiled by the cpnqueror?>; 
many were taken prisoners, and the chnstian cava- 
liers- returiud in triumph to the camp, with a long 
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cavalgada of sficcp and cattle, and mules ladt i» with 
booty, and bearing before them the singular standard 
which had conducted them to victory. 

When king Ferdinand was informed of the gallant 
action of Hernando Perez del Pulgar, he immediately 
conferred on him the honor of knighthood, and or- 
dered, that in memory of his achievement, he should 
l)(‘ar fo^ arms a lance with a handkerchief at the end 
of it, to»^^^her with a castle and twelve lions. This 
i?^ hill one. of many hardy and heroic deeds done by 
llii" brav(‘. -iavalicr, in the wars against the Mooi^ ; 
!\\ which he gaie/)d great renown, ami the dislin- 
guihhed appellation of “ El de las hazaiias,” or “ Ih' 
of the exploits,”’^' 


‘ Ilcrjiando del I’lili^ur Iho JiiMoriuri, sotTot.'iry l«> ijuoca iwalx*!- 
I.i, IS coiilouiKJtxl witli this cavnlior, hy soiiuj writrrs. Hr also 
prrs(‘iil at llic sirffr of Dazn, and lias rccoiiiitrd tins transaclion 
in Ills c-lironicU' of liic; (Jatliolu; sovercij^ns Ferdinand and Isii- 
hrlla. 


02 
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CHAPTER XXX! 

Continuation of the Siege of Baza. 

T HE old Moorish kinej El Ziigal mounted a tower 
and looked out eagerly to erjoy the sight of the Chris- 
tian marauders brought captive into the gates of 
Guadix; but his spirits fell, when he beheld -his own 
troops stealing back in the dusk of the evening, in 
broken and dejected parties. 

l^hc fortune of war bore hard against the old mon- 
arch; his mind w'as harassed by the disastrous tidings 
brought each day from Baza, of the sutferings of tlu' 
inhabitants, and the numbers of the garrison slain in 
the frecjiient skirmishes. Tie dared nv'>t go in perso?i 
to the relief of the place, for his presence was neces- 
sary in Guadix, to keep a check upon his nephew in 
Granada. He made ellbrts to send reinforcements 
and supplies; but they were intercepted, and either 
captured or driven back. Still his situation was in 
some respects preferable to that of his nephew Boab- 
dil. The old monarch was battling lik(‘ a warrior, 
on the last step of his throne; El Chico remained a 
kind of pensioned vassal, in the luxurious abode of 
the Alhambra. The chivalrous part of the inhabit- 
ants of Granad.. could not but compare the generous 
stand made by the warriors of Baza for their country 
and their faith, with their own timeserving submission 
to the yoke of an unbeliever. T^very account they 
received of the woes of Baza, wrung their hearts 
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wj^th agony; efery account of the exploits of its de- 
voted defenders^ brought ])lushes to their cheeks. 
Many stole forth secretly with thedr weaponi?^ and 
hastened to join the besieged; and the partisans of 
El Zagal wrought upon the patriotism and passions 
of the rernaijider, until another of those conspiracies 
was formed, that were continually menacing the un- 
steady throne ot*Cranada. It was concerted by the 
conspiraJjc^fTs, to assail the Alhambra on a sudden; to 
slay lh)ab([lil; to assemble all the troops, and march 
to Guadix;, where, l)eirg reinforced l)y the garrison 
of that place, and led on by the old warrior monarch, 
they might fall with overwhelming i)()wer upon the 
Christian army be fore Eaza. 

Fortunately for Boabdil, he discovered the con- 
spiracy in time, and had the heads of the leader^ 
struck oir, and placed upon the walls of the Alham- 
bra, — an act of severity unusual with this mild and 
wavering monarch, which struck terror into the di.s- 
aflected, and prodiu (mI a kind of mute trancjuillity 
througliout the city. 

Kintr F(;rdinand had full information of all these 
movements and measures for th(‘ relief of Eaza, and 
look timely precautions to prevent them. Bodies 
of horsemen held watch in the mountain passes, to 
p’'oA'ent all su[)plie'<, and to intercept any gcMuuous 
volunteers from Granada; and watch-towers were 
erected, or scouts were placed on every command- 
ing heigh^, to give the alarm at the least sign of a 
hostile turban. 

The prince Cjdi Yahyc and* his brave companions 
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in arms, were thus gradually walled *up, as, it wctc, 
from the rest of the world. A linc^ of towers, the 
battlAnents of which bristled with troops, girdled 
their cily; and Ixdiind the intervening bulwarks and 
palisadoes, ])assed and re])assed continual sipiadrons 
of troops. Week after week, and month af((‘r month, 
passed away, hut Ferdinand w.i'h'd^ in ^ain for the 
garri^on to he either tcu-rified or starved into ‘surren- 
der. Every day they sallied forth with’/^e spirit 
and alacrit\ of troops liigh fed, and tlush(‘d*w'ith con- 
t)(lene(‘, “ Tlie Christian monarch,” said*'he veteran 
Mohaiiinied l)en I las^an, “ hiiiJds his hopes ujion our 
growing faint and desponding — w^e mn<t manifest 
unU''Ual cheerfnliK'ss and \igor. ^Vhat would he 
rasliness in otln'r service, becomes prudence witli 
us.” 'Jdie princ(‘ (’idi Yahye agreed with him in 
opinion, and ^allied foith with his lro(»p-. upon all 
kind'' ol' harel)raiiu d exploits. Hies laid ambushes, 
concerted surj)n''e'', am) made tlu; mo'^t (l(‘sperale 
assaults. The great I'xtent of the chri^tiaii works 
rendered them weak in many parts : against these 
the Moors directed their attacks, suddenly hn aking 
into them, making a hasty ra\ age, and hearing ojf 
their booty in triumph to the city. rSomclinieii they 
would sally forth h> th(j passes and clefts of the 
mountain in the rear of the city, which it was ditli- 
cult to guard, atid, hunying dowo into the plain, 
would sweep oil’ all cattle and sheep that were graz- 
ing near the suburbs, and all stragglers from Abe cainjj. 

Those pai;tisan sallicis brought on many sharp aiul 
bloody encounter ’, in s*omc of whicb Don Alonzo de 
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Ag;^il;ir and thcTjlcayde dc los Donzolcs distingidslicd 
themselves greatly. During one of these hot skir- 
mishes, which happened on the skirts of the ii4f;)un- 
tain, about twilight, a valiant cavalier, named Martin 
Galindo, beheld a powerful Moor dealing deadly 
blows about him, and making great havoc among the 
Christians. Galindo pressed forward, and challenged 
him to t-^ngle corhbat. The Moor, who was of the 
valiant U'ihu of the Abencerrages, was not slow in 
answering^ the call. Couching their lances, they 
ruhlied furiojisl} upon each olher. At the lir>t shock 
Ihe Moor was wounded iji the face, and hojiie out 
of his saddle, llefore Galindo (*ould cIkm Iv his sired, 
and turn from liis career, the iMoor sprang upon in^' 
feet, recovered his lance, and, ru'^hing ij])on Ifnn, 
wounded him in the head and ihe arm. Though 
(hilindo was on horseback and the Moor on fool, 
3 cl such was the prowess and address of the laltei', 
that the Christian knight being disal)led in Ihe arm, 
was in the utino.-,l peril, when his comiades hasttneil 
to his assistance. At their ap})roach, Ihe valiant 
pagan retreated slowl} ii]) the rocks, keeping them 
at hay, until he found himself among his companion''. 

Several of Ihe young 8 })anish cavaliers, slung l)y 
the triumph of this Mo^hun knight, would have chal- 
lengial otliers of the Moi)rs to single combat , l)ut 
king Ferdinand prohibited all vaunting laicoiiiilers 
of the kind. Ih* forbade his troops, also, to piovoke 
skirmishes^ well knowing that the Moors were' more 
dextrous than most people in this irregulftr mode of 
fighting, and wei^; better acipiaiiited with* the ground. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

How two Friars arrived at the camp, and how they came 
from the Holy Land, 

While the holy Christian army (says Fray Anto- 
nio Agapida) was thus bclcaguring this infglel city of 
Baza, tlicrc rode into the camp, one day,ivvo rever- 
end iriurs of ilie order of Saint Francifi One was 
of portly person, and authoritative aii*: he bestrode 
a j^oodly steed, well conditioned and well caparison- 
ed : while his companion rode beside him, upon a 
humble hac’k, poorly accoutred, and, as he lode, he 
scarcely raised his e}es from the ground, but main- 
tained a me(‘k and lowly air. 

The arrival of two friars in the camp w\as not a 
matter of much note, for in these holy war< the 
church militant continually mingled in the aifray, 
and helmet and cowl were always seen together; 
hut it was soon discovered that these worthy sairds- 
errant were from a far couni ry, and on a misfeinn of 
great import. 

Th(,‘y w^en*, in truth, just arrived from the Holy 
Land, being tw ) of the saintly men who kept vigil 
over the sepulchre ')f our blessed Lord at Jerusalem, 
lie of the tall and portly form and commanding 
presence, was Fray Antonio Millan, pripr of the 
Franciscan convent in the holy city. He had a full 
and florid countenance, a sonorous .voice, and was 
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rouad, and swelling, and copious in his period.^, like 
one accustomed j:o harangue, and to be listened to 
with deference. His companion was small and sjiare 
in form, pale of visage, and soft and silken and al- 
most whispering in speech. “ lie had a humble and 
lowly way,**’ says Agapida, “ evermore bowing the 
head, as became one of his calling.” Yet he was onc 
of the n\ost active, zealous, and effective brothers 
of the cop.vent; and when he raised his small black 
oye from the earth, there was a keen glance out of 
th(j l orner, vdiich showed, that though harmless as a 
d.ov(!, he was nevcr^Jiclcss as wise as a serpent. 

These holy men had come on a momentous em- 
liassy from the grand soldan of Egypt ; or, as Agap- 
ida terms him in the language of the day, the soldan 
of 13al)ylon. The league which had been made be- 
tween that potentate and his arch-foe the Crand- 
'rurk l^ajazct II., to unite in arms for the salvation 
of Granada, as has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter of this ehrojiicle, had come to nought. The 
infidel princes had again taken up arms against each 
other, and had relapsed into their ancient hostilit}. 
Still the grand soldan, as head of the whole Moslem 
sect, considered himself bound to preserve the king- 
dom of Granada from (he grasp of unbelievers. lie 
dispatched, therefore, these two holy friars with 
letters to the Castilian sovereigns, as* well as to the 
pope and to the king of Naples, remonstrating against 
the evils dcyic to the Moors of the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, who were of his faith and kindred whereas it 
was well known that great numbers of Christians 
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were indulged and protected in the full enjoyment of 
their property, their liberty, and their faith, in his 
dominions. He insisted, therefore, that this war 
should cease; that the Moors of Granada should be 
reinstated in the territory of which they had been 
dispossessed ; otherwise bo threatened to put to death 
all the Christians beneath hir. sway, to demolish 
their convents and temples, and to destroy Uic holy 
sepulchre. 

This fearful menace had spread consternation 
among the Christians of Palestine ; aiid when the 
iiitrepid Fray Antonio Millan an^* his lowly compan- 
ion departed on their mission, they were accom- 
panied far from the gates of Jerusalem by an anx- 
ious throng of brethren and disciples, who remained 
watching them with tearful eyes, as they journeyed 
over the plains of Judea. 

These holy ambassadors were received with great 
distinction by king Ferdinand ; for men of their cloth 
had ever high honor and consideration in his court. 
He had long and frequent conversations with them, 
about the Holy T^and; the state of the Christian 
church in the dominions of the grand soldan, and of 
the policy and conduct of that arch-infidel towards 
it. The portly prior of the Franciscan convent was 
full, and round, and oratorical, in his replies ; and 
the king expressed himself much pleased with the 
eloquence of his periods ; nut the politic monarch 
was observed to lend a Jose and attentive ear to the 
whispering voice the lowly companion, “whose 
discourse,” adds Agaj>ida, “ though modest and low, 
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was 'clear and, fluent, anti full of subtle wisdom.” 
Tlicse holy friars had xisilcd Home in their journey- 
ing, where (ht^y'^had delivered the hdttT of tl 4 f^ sol- 
dau to (he sovereign pontitf. His holitjess had writ- 
ion by (hem to the ('astiliaii sovereigns, reipiesling to 
know what reply they had (o ofler to this demand of 
(lie oriental potentate. 

The giving of JVaple'' also \vrot('. to (hem on (he 
suhjeel, hut in wary terms. He iiujiiired into the 
cause of'diis war with the Moors of Granada, and 
<;\j)re.ss(;d* gr(‘a( marvel at its events, as if (sa}s 
Agapida) !jo(h \v(;re not notorious throughout all (lie 
eliiistian wodd. j,” adds (lit; vvordiv iViar vvilh 

Ix'taimiiig indigija(ic>f^ 'Hu udeied opinions savoririg 
o(' little better tliiui ilamnahle heresv ; — for h(' oh- 
scu’ved, that alihough tlie Moors wen' of a dilli'reid 
seel, liiey ouglil not lo Ik* mallreah'd without just 
cause; and hiiiled that if (he ( 'astilian sovcueigns did 
uol sudin* any eiying injury from (he Moors, il would 
lie improper (o (1<» aiiv (hing whieli rnigid draw grea( 
damage' up<rn llu- ('hri'^(ians ; as if, wlu'n onee (h(‘ 
sword o( ilie laitli was drawr:. i( ought ev«’r to he 
slu adii d until (his ''emn of heathendom were iittrr!) 
destroyed or driver^ from the land. Dut (his rnon- 
arrh,” he continues, “was more kindiv disposed 
d. wards the in(ld(*Is (h.ut was honest at.d lawful in a 
Christian priiict', and was at that veiy lime in league 
with the soldan against (heir common enemy the 
Grand-'l'urk.” 

These 4 >ious soulimeiiis of the triiij^ Catholic 
Agapida, are echoed by Padre Mariana, in his hislo- 
Von. \l • . P / ^^^2 
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vy\* but the worthy chronicler l^cdro Abarca attrib- 
utes the interference of the king of Naples, not to 
hek of orthodoxy in religion, but ft> an excess of 
worldly policy; he being apprehensive that, should 
Ferdinand conquer the Moors of Granada, he might 
have lime and means to assert a claim of the house 
of Arragon to the crown of Naples. 

“King Ferdinand,” continues- Ih'". worthy father 
Pedro Abarca, “was no less master of dissimulation 
than his cousin of Naples; so he replied to him with 
the iitnujsl suavity of manner, going into a n'iir'ule and 
patient vindication of the war, and takirfg great ap- 
parent pains to inAuTii him of the.^i things which all 
the world kiu^w, hut of which I he ollnu- pretended 
to be ignorant.”! Al the same time he soothed his 
solicitude about the tale of the Christians in the (*m- 
pire of the grand soldaii, assuring him that the great 
revenue* extorted from llujrn in rents and tribute;:-?, 
would b(; a crrt:rfi protection agaiiisl llic threatened 
violence, 

'JV> the pope he made; the usual vindication of the 
war; that it was for I he recovery of ancient Icrrito- 
ry, usurped by the Moors ; for the punishment of 
wars and violenccft indicted upon the Christians; and 
finally, that it was a holy crusade for the t^Iory and 
advancement of the ehiirch. 

“It was a truly edifying sight,” says Agapida, “to 
behold these fria-is, after they had had their audience 


* Mariana, lib. 25. cap. 15. • 

i Abaxjia, Anaics de Aragon, Rcy xmx. cap, 3. 
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of the king, moving about the camp always snr- 
roiinded Ji)y nobles and cavaliers of high and martial 
renown. These w?re insatiable in their (luestionss 
about the Holy I^and, (lie stale of the sepul(7irc of 
our Lord, and the suflerings of the devoted brethren 
who guarded it, and the pious pilgrims who resorted 
there to pay their vows. The por/ly prior of the 
convent would jitaipl with lofty and shining counte- 
nance in the midst of these iron warriors, and de- 
claim wi^h resouihling eloquence on the history of 
Jlie scjiijilehre ; hut the hum!)ler brolln'r would ever 
and anon ..igh deeply, and in low tones utter some 
tal(i of sullering a’^d outrage, at whicli his steel-clad 
luiarers would grasp the hilts of thmr swords, and 
mutter between their clinched teeth j>rayers for an- 
other crusade.” 

Tlic pious friars, having finished tlnur mission to 
tlie king, js’ul been treated with all due distinction, 
took their leave and wended their way to Jaeii, to 
visit the most ("atliolie of queens. Isahella, whose 
heart was the seal of piety, reeeived theiri as sacred 
m<m, invested with more than liinnan dignity. During 
their residence at Jaen, they were continually in the 
royal presence; tlic respectable prior of the convent 
moved and melted the ladies of (he court by his 
tlorid rhetoric, hiil his lowly companion was observ- 
ed to have continual access to the royal ear. That 
saintly and soft-spoken messenger • (says A^nvlch) 
received the reward of his humility; for the queen, 
moved bjihis frequent representations, made in all 
modesty and lowliness of spirit, granted a* ye;arly sum 
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in perpetuity, of one thousand ducats, .in ^old, ft/r the 
Buppoi‘t of the monks of <he convent of 'tlio holy 
sepulchre.* ‘ 

Moreover, on Ihe dejiartnre of thc'ie holy ambas- 
sadors, the ('xc(‘llcnl and most (Catholic qiicc'n deliv- 
ered to Ihiun a veil devoutly embroidered wi(h her 
()\v!i ro>al hands, to hi* ^ 'aced o\er the holy sepul- 
chre 5 — a precious and iiH'slimible. prestait, which 
called forth a most oKxpient tribute of thanks from 
the portly prior, bid which brouj^ht tears into the 
eye.'* of his lowly companion. f 

“ fill Jtoym iv I‘>s Fr.iyli*^ mil di’ ^Olos do rrnt'i r;ido ano 
jiariL cl Mistiiiilo d*‘ !os •’'•Icrio.sns del NCjMih ro, tiuc rs l:i 

iiicjor liiMosii.i y Misl.nil') quo li.ixl.i rinc<ln>s duis h;i (jiicdAdo :i 
cstos rclijrios.is di* (Jcrus.iloiii : p.ir.i dondc It*s dio Ki 1***yjj t im 
velo liiliradM jUir sns mti»u)?, p.ir;i I'oncr cm-iina do l.i ‘mi’ !.’ ** jiiil- 
1'ir:i del SciMii/'' - (’oin;r 1. I list, iiu, |}l. • i» 

■; li ).s pnifMT to snculioii Uic n lit ol' jIm-! mission ot' ilw' Uwo 
Iri.irs, .irid v hi' !i tlic »v«)rf}iy \jf.'i|iida iic;»h*i tc*l f«) f‘::ord. 
At :i subscqimiil pcc'od, !lic (!.itlio)ic sov<Tcii:ns sent the di.^fin- 
iriiislicd iiistorian, I'iclio Martyr, of Angicna, as aml>as.s:idt>r to 
the rid sold. im 'i’ii.it able iii.iii made sm li rcprc.^critatioiK^ :us 
were [lerlectly s.itisj’.iclory tollir oiienlal pot.'iil ilt*. He ilsoob 
tained from iiim tlie !i‘me:sli>n fd* many ux.icliony ami <•\tor{'onH 
licrotoforo pru' ii-vsl njion ehri.stia*i pili^rims /isilin;^ tin* lioly 
sepulcdinr; w'hndi, it is prosiiined, Irid beon jrently Jmt roi>»,iitly 
detailed to the nnmarcli by^ the lowly friaf. I’iclro M.irtyr wrote 
an account of li cjinb.issy to the jrrarid Noldsm— a woik '»reatly 
esteemed by the leiirnerl, and eunlainin^ much euriouH p-torma- 
lion. It is entitled,! i)e Lcgationc JJab^lomca 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

How Queen Isabella denised means to supply ike army 
with provisions. 

It Itos been tlic Viisloin to* laud the conduct and 
addrc.ss of king Ferdinand, in this most arduous and 
protracted war; bill the sage Agapida is more di.s- 
]io.sed l6 gi'^e cn^dit to the counsels and measures of 
Hie f|iieen, who, lie observes, though less ostensible 
in action, was in tfu.'h^ the V(‘ry siml, the vital prin- 
ciple, of this great <*i)t(*rprise. While king Ferdinand 
wnis bustling in his camp and making a glittering dis- 
play with his gallant chivalry, she, sin rounded by 
her saintly eounsidlors, in the episcopal palace of 
Jaen, was devising w'ajs and means to keep the king 
and his army in existmicc. She had pledged herself 
to keep up a sui>|d}' of men, and mom*}', and provi 
sions, until the city should be takfu). '^Fiie hardships 
of the siiige caused a fearful waste of life, but the 
supply of men was the least diflicult part of Ikt un- 
dertaking. So beloved was the queen b) the chivalry 
of Sjiain, that on her calling on them for assistance, 
not a grandee or cavalier that yet lingered at liomc, 
but either repaired in person or sqnt forces to the 
camp; the ancient and warlike families vieil with 
each other in marshalling forth their vassals, and 
thus the besieged Moors beheld each day ft’csh troops 
arriving before their city, and new ensigns and peii- 
P2 • 
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nons displayed, cmhiazoiicd with arri'is well kno^n 
to the veteran warriors. 

But ihe most arduous task was to keep up a regu- 
lar supply of provisions. It was not Ihe army alone 
that had to he supported, hut also the (‘a[>tured towns 
and their garrisons; for the whole country around 
tliern had been ravaged, and the comtuerors were in 
danger of starving in the midst of land t^.ey had 
desolated. 'J'o transport the daily supplies for surli 
immense numbers, was a gigantic undertaking, in a 
e )i:n'jy whe re tla're was ihuIIkt water (‘onveyanee 
noi’ 1‘oads for carriages. Ivvcr} thing had ti^ Ix' borne 
hy beasts of hurl hen over rug^ecl and broken paths 
of tiu' monntains, and through dangiuoiis d(‘lii(‘S, ex.- 
posed to the attacks and plunderings of the Moors. 

'I'lu' war}' and calculating merchants, acinistomed 
to supply tli<' aim}, shrunk from <mgaging, at their 
owij risk, in so hazardous an undi'rlaking. 'rhe 
queen therefore, hired fourteen thousand Ix'asts of 
burthen, and ordenni all tbf» wheat and barley to be 
bought up in Andalusia, and in the domains of the 
Kr.ighls of Santiago and (ailatrava. She distributed 
the administration of these supplii s anauig ahhi and 
confidential persons. Some were employed to col- 
lect tl’.c grain; others, to take it to Ih(! mills; others, 
to sujierinlerid the grinding and deliver} ; and others, 
to convey it Ic^thc camp. To every two hundred 
animals a inuletcuir was allotted, to take charge I'f 
thenn on tlie rout(!. Thus, great lines of eo ivoys 
were in constant movcinenl, traversing to and fro, 
guarded by large bodies of troops, to defend them 
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frcj^n liovcring *paiiics of the Moors. Not « single 
day’s intcnnissioii was allowed, for the army de- 
pended upon the constant arrival of these -f^pplics 
for daily f(»o(l. 'Phe grain, when brought into the 
camp, was deposiled in an imnu'nse granary, and 
sold to the army at a fixed price, wliicli was never 
either raised or lo^vcr^‘d. 

IvK i-fidihlc* weiV tRe expenses incurred in these siip- 
plnis; hut the (pieen had ghostly advisers, Ihoroiighly 
\erse(l in the art of getling at the resources of the 
(■(ajrilry! Tdany worfriy prelates 0[)ened tin' d('<'p 
pni’^e.^ of lli(‘ ( hiirch, and furnished loans from the 
re\ '‘nue‘> of flielr o. 'ceses an<l eonveiits; and fheir 
pious (•onlr'l)ii(io!is wine t‘v<‘ntually ieward(*d by 
Ih'ovidenee, an hundred fold. Merchants and oIIk r 
weidlhy individuals, confident of the punctual faith 
(d* th(‘ (piecn, advanced large sums on the seenrity 
of her word; many nohli! families lent their plate., 
witlioul u ailing to lu askiul. 'fhe ((lueii also sold 
ecM’lain annual M'nts m inheritance at great saenfices, 
assiiiiilnti tin r( \enues of towns and cities for the 
pa)ment. Fm(iing all this insutlicic'iit to satisfy the 
enormoiis expenditure, she s(*.nt her gold and plate 
and all her jewels to tlie cities of Valcnlia and Bar- 
celona, whi're they were pledged for a great amount 
of mone\ , winch was immediately appropriated to 
keep up the supplies of the army. 

Thus, through the wonderful activity, judgment, 
ainl (‘nt(‘r|)rise, of this lieroic and niagnannnous wo- 
man, a great host, encamped in the hei^rt of a v/ar- 
likc country, accessible only; over mcftinlain roads, 
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was maintained in continual abiindaMcr. Nor was 
it supplied merely with the necessaries ai*d comforts 
of lifo.i^' The powerful escorts drew mcrehanis and 
artificers from all parts, to repair, as if in eara\anp, 
to this great military market. In a little while, the 
camp abounded w'ith tradesmen and artists of all 
kinds, to adminish r to the I ixury and oslcMilation of 
the youtlifiil chivalry.* Here inigld'be .seen our.ving 
artificers in steel, and accomplished armorers, achiev- 
ing those rare and sumptuous helmc*ts and cuirasses, 
richly gill, inlaid, and embo^^ech in which tin* Span- 
ish cavaliers delightt d. Saddlers anil harui niaki rs 
and IiorM'-inillinei'J, also, wer» Alien*, whose ti nts 
glittered with gorgi'oiis housings and caparisons, 'i’he 
mendiants spread forth thiar sumptuous silks, cloths, 
brocade*', tine linen, and tapeslrv. '^fhe ti‘nt< of the 
nobility wiie prodigally decoiated with all I* mils of 
the ricliest stufls, and dazzled the lye with thidr 
magiiitieenn ; nor could the giave looks and piMvx 
speeches of king K(*rdinand prevent ins youthful 
cavaii<. r.s from v^ing with each other in the. sp'lendor 
of their dresses and caparisons, on all occasiorrs of 
parade and ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XXX 111. 

Of the dimsters which befell the camp. 

Whim-: the Christian camp. Unis ami gorfi;coiis, 
out* hlv^‘ ;i holycltty pageant before the 
walls of llaza — \%hi!o a long line of Ix asts of burtlien 
laden with ])rovi^ions and liixnric?, were seen dc'seend- 
ihe V from im.rning till night, and [>oijring 
into th(‘ earnp a (ontiniicd stream of ahiimlance,- - 
die union is*Mt<' {.'.arri on found tlu'ir tw'-onrec's r;ij)idly 
v.a.'tin;; awas^a.ml famim* aln ad}’ began to pie, eh Ihe 
peaec'fid pait of ihe community. 

(!idi Yali}e had a(‘ted with great spirit and valor, 
a*, long as there was any prosp( ct of siieei'ss; but he. 
l)(‘gan to lo-e his usual fire and animation, and was 
ohs(‘r\ed to pace the walls of Ha/a willi a [)C‘nsive 
air, ca''ling man> a \vistful look towards Ihe Christian 
cam]), and ‘inkin'', into profound ie\eri(‘s and eogita- 
lion-.. 'Till' veh ian alcayde, ^lolnnuned Ix'U ffassan, 
noticed tlie<(‘ desponding moods, and endeavored to 
lall)- the s|)irits of the prince. “ ’^fhe rainy season is 
at hand,” Avould iu' ci} ; “the floods will soon pour 
down from Ihe mountains; (he rivers will overflow 
their lianUs, and inundate the \alle>s. 'The ehrlstian 
King alixadv Ix'pins to waver; he (lare not h g('r; 
and <‘ncoii!iter sneh a season, in a plain ent uj> by 
canals an(> rivulets. A single wintry slon^i from oui 
mountains would wash avvay^his canvhs eil), and 

23 
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sweep off those gay pavilions like wreaths snow 
before the blast. ’’’ 

?Ince C\d\ Yahye took heart at these words, 
and counted the days as they passed until the stormy 
season should commence. As he watched the Chris- 
tian camp, he beheld it one morning in universal 
commotion: there was an 'ouisual sound of hammers 
in every part, as if seme new tpgifics of w^jir were 
constructing. At length, to his astonishment, the 
walls and roofs of houses began to appear above the 
bulwarks. In a little while, there were' above a 
thousand edifices of wood and ])laister erected, cover- 
ed with tiles taken from the /Hlnolished lowers of 
the orchards, and bearing llie [leniions of \arious 
commanders and cavaliers; while the common sol- 
di(*ry constructed huts, of (day and branclu's of tree's, 
thatched with straw. Thus, to tbci dismay of the 
Moors, within four days, the light tents and gay pa- 
vilions which had wdiitened their hills and plains, 
passed away like summer clouds; and the unsidistan- 
tial camp assumed the solid appcarancii of a city laid 
out into streets and squares. In the centre rose a 
large edifice, which overlook(*d the whoh*; and the 
royal standard of Arragon and (^islile, proudly tloat- 
iug above it, showed it to b(‘ llie palace of tlie king.^ 
Ferdinand had taken the sudden resolution thus to 
turn his camp into a city, partly to prov ide against 
the j>pproaching season, and partly to convince the 
Moors of his fixed determination to continue the 


^ Cura de los Palaciop, Pulgar, &c. 
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siege. In Iheir haste to erect their dwellings, how- 
evlir, the. Spanisli cavaliers had not properl^^ consid- 
ered the nature of the climate. For the greater part 
of the year, there scarcely falls a drop of rain on the 
thirsty soil of Andalusia. The raniblas, or dry chan- 
nels of the torrents, remain deep and arid gashes and 
clefts in the sides of the mountains; the perennial 
streams shrink up hj mere threads of water, which, 
*lTnfeling down the bottoms of the deep barrancas or 
ravines, scarce feed and keep alive the rivers of the 
\alleys. . The rivers, almost lost in their wide and 
naked beds,‘’se(an like thirsty rills, winding in serpen- 
tijie mazes througl\ descHs of sand and stones; and 
so shallow and traiujiiii^n their course, us to be ford- 
ed in safely in almost every part. One autumnal 
tianpest of rain, however, changes the whole face of 
nature: — the clouds bieak in deluges among the vast 
congre;ration of mountains; the ramblas are suddenly 
filled with raging Hoods; the tinkling rivulets swell 
t(» thundtaing torrents, that come roariiig down from 
die mountains, /umldiiig great masses of rocks in their 
carom-. The late jncandering river spreads over its 
once naked bed, lashes ils surge's against the banks, 
and nislies like a wide and foaming inundation through 
die valley. 

Scarced} had die chrisliaiif. finished their slightly 
built edifices, when an autumnal tempest of the kind 
came scouring from the mountains. ‘The camp was 
immediately ovcrllow^ed. Many of the houses, uii 
dermiued l^y the Hoods or beaten by tli<i rain, crum- 
bled aw^ay and fell to the earth, buryiijg man and 
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beast beneath their mins. Several, valuable lives 
were lost, and great numbers of horses a!id other 
animah ^^prished. 'J'o add to the distress and con- 
fusion of the camp, the daily supply of provisions 
suddenly ceased ; for the rain had hi’oken up the 
roads, and rendered the rivci*s impassable. A panic 
seized upon the army, fo:* the cessation of a single 
da}’s supply produce^ a scarcity of, bread aiid prov- 
ender. Fortunately, the rain was but transient: the 
torrents rushed by, and ceased; the rivers shruiik 
back again to their narrow channels, and the.convoyc 
that had been detained upon their haiiks arrived 
safely in the camp. ,.nr 

No sooner did (picen Tsabella h(‘ar of this inter- 
ruption of her supplies, than, with her usual vigilance 
and activity, she provided against its rcciirr(U)ce. 
She dispatched six thousainl foot-soldiers, uiuhir the 
command (jf experienced otUcers, to repair the roads, 
and to make causeways and bridge's, for the distance 
of seven S[)anish leagues. The troops, also, who 
had been stationed in the mountains by the king to 
guard the defiles, made two paths, — one for the con- 
voys going to the camp, and the other for those re- 
turning, that they might not incict and impede each 
other. The edifices which had been demolished by 
the late floods were rebuilt in a firmer manner, and 
precautions were taken to protect the camp from 
future inundations. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

P/acountera hetween the Christians and Moors, before 
Baza ; and Uie devotion of the inhabitants to the de- 
fence of their city. 

Wiiiiivi Kin^ Kcrditiaxid beheld the ravage and con- 
fusion produced by a single autumnal storm, and be- 
thought. lii'ni of all the maladies to which a besieging 
camp is exposed in inclement seasons, he began to 
leel his compassion kindling for the sutrering people 
of 13a/ai, and an inciinalion to grant, them more favor- 
able terms. He soul, therefore*, several messages to 
the alcayde Mohammed ben Hassan, oirering liberty 
of person ar.d security of properly for the inhabit- 
ajits, and large rewards for himself, if he would sur- 
ri nder the eitv. 

rile \cleian Mohammed w.is not Vo bedazzled 
by the sjdendid olieis <»f the monarch; he had n*- 
cc'ived exaggerat<;d accounts of the damag<' done to 
tile cliristian Camp by the late storm, and of the siif- 
feinigs and discontents of the army in conseipience 
of the transient interruption oj supplies: he consid- 
ered the o\ei tines of Ferdinarnl as proofs of the des- 
piTate state of his allaiis. “A little more patii'iice, 
.1 lilthi more paticiicc,'' said the shrewd old warrior, 
“and we shall see this cloud of Christian locusts 
driven av^y before ihc winter stormt. ^When they 
once turn theij bucks, it willj^c our tiTrn to strike; 
Vor. (I. Q 
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and, with the lielp of Allali, the blow sliall be deci- 
sive.” Fie sent a firm though courteous refusal lo 
the Castdjlin monarch, and in the mean time ani- 
mated is; companions to sally forth with more spirit 
than ever, to attack the Spanish outposts and those 
laboring in the trenches. The consequence was, a 
daily occurrence of the ii**^«t dating and bloody skir- 
mishes, that cost the lives of many of, the bravest and 
most adventurous cavaliers of either army. 

In one of these sallies, nearly three hundred horse 
and two thousand foot mounted the heights .l)ehind 
the city, to ca}>1ure the idiristians who wefe employ- 
ed upon the work.-?. They camj:;.hy surprise upon a 
body of guards, es(juiies of the count de Urena, kill- 
ed some, put the rest to flight, and pursued them 
down the mountain, until they came in sight of a 
small force under the count de Tendilla and Con- 
salvo of Cordova. The Moors came rushing down 
with such Aliy, that many of the men of the count 
de Tendilla betook themselves to flight. The l>rave 
count C()n>idered it less dangerous to fight than to fly. 
Bracing his buckler, therefore, and grasping his trusty 
weapon, he stood his ground with his accustomed 
prowess. Gonsalvo of Cordova ranged himself by 
his side, and, maishalling the troops which remained 
with them, they made a valiant front to the Moors. 

The infidels pressed them hard, and were gaining 
the advantage, \Vhen Alonzo de Aguilar, hearing of 
the danger of his brother (lonsalvo, flew to his as- 
''istance, accompanied by the count of Ur na and a 
body of theii troops. A hot fight ensued, from clitf 
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to cliff, and glen to glen. The Moors wore fewer in 
number, but they excelled in the dexterity and light- 
ness requisite for their scraml)liiig skirmi?-b‘'« They 
were at length driven from their vantage-ground, and 
pursued by Alonzo de Aguilar and his brother Con- 
salvo to the very suburbs of the city, leaving many 
of the bravest of their men upon the field. 

iSu45h was OAC ef innumerable rough encounters 
which were daily taking place, in which many brave 
cavaliers were slain, without any apparent benefit to 
either party. The Moors, notwithstanding repeated 
defeats and losses, continued to sail) forth dail), with 
astonishing sjiirit a. d vigor, and thci obstinacy of their 
defence seemed to increase with tluur sulferings. 

The prince Cidi Yahyc was ever foremost in these' 
sallies, but he grew daily more despairing of success. 
All the money in the military chest was expended, 
and there was no longer wherewithal to pay the 
hired troops. Still the veteran Mohammed ben Has- 
san undertook to provide for this emergency. Sum- 
moning the principal inhabitants, he represented the 
nece.*5sity of some exertion and sacrifice on their part, 
to maintain the defence of the city. “ The enemy,” 
said he, “dreads the approach of winter, and our 
perseverance drives him to despair. A little longca. 
and he will leave you in (|uict enjo)ment of your 
homes and families. But our troops must be paid, to 
keep them in good heart. Our money i.3 exhausted, 
and all our supplies are cut otK It is impossible to 
continue our defence, without your aid^” 
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Upon this the citizens consulted togetlier, and they 
collected all their vessels of gold and silver, and 
brough]^JJ?em to Mohammed ben Hassan: ‘‘Take 
these,” said they, “and coin them, or sell them, or 
pledge them, for money wherewith to pay the trooj)s. ” 
The women of Baza also w^ere seized with generous 
emulation: “Shall we deck ^ui*selves with gorgeous 
apparel,” said they, “wdien our vonntry is dc*eJ;)te,^. 
and its defenders in want of bread?” So they to()k 
their collars, and bracelets and aiiklets, aiul otlu r 
ornaments of gold, and all their jewels, and j)ut them' 
in the hands of the veteran alcayde: “Take these 
spoils of our vanity,” said they.-^‘and let them con 
tribute to the defence of our lionies and families. If 
Baza bo delivered, w'c need no jewels to grace our 
rejoicing; and if Baza fall, of what avail are orn.f- 
ments to the captive ?” 

^'y these contributions wa ^ Mohanimed enabled to 
pay the soldiei v, and to carry on the defence of the 
city with unabated spirit. 

Tidings were speedily conveyed to king Ferdi- 
nand, of this generous devotion on the part of the 
people of I^aza, and the hopes which the Moorish 
commanders gave them that the Christian army would 
soon ahandon the siege in despair. “ They shall have 
a convincing proof of the fallacy of such hopes,” said 
the politic monar h: so he wTote forthwith to rjueen 
Isabella, praying ‘her to come to the camp in state , 
with all her train and retinue, and publicly to take 
up her residence there for the winter. By this 
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njeans, the Moors would be convinced of the settled 
determination of the sovereigns to persist in the 
siege until the city should surrender, and ne trusted 
they would be brought to speedy capitulation. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

How Queen Lsahella arrived at the cam]), and the consC' 
quences her arrival. 

Mohammed hen IIassan still one ou raged his 
pariions with hopes that the royal army would soon 
rclinqnisli the siege; when they heard, out* day, 
hliouts of jo} from (li(‘ ohrislian eamp, .u d jlmnder 
ing salvos of arlilh ry. Word was brought, at the 
same lime, froiri the sentinels on the watch-tower.-^, 
that a chrisjian army was ap])roachiug dowii tlici 
valley. Mohammed and his folio w-cornir»and(‘[s as 
cench'd op(‘ of the highe.st towers of th(* walls, and 
beheld in truth a numerous force, in shining arra>, 
dc'sctaiding tin? hills, and lieard the distant clangor of 
the trumpe t and th(i faint .swcdl of triumphant mu.«ie. 

As the Iiost drew neari:r, th(‘,y descried a .'^lately 
dame magnificently attired, whom they soon discov • 

< :('d to he the qiK’cn. She w.as riding on a muh‘, 
tli(' sumptuous trappings of which were resplendent 
with gold, and reached to tlui ground. On her right 
hand rode In r daiightcT, the j)riiicess Isabella, equally 
splendid in her array; and on her left, the venerable 
grand cardinal o., Spain. \ noble train of ladies and 
cavaliers followed her, together with pages and 
esrpiires, and a nuriK'.rous guard of hidalgos of high 
raidi, arrayc 1 in sujierb armor. When the veteran 
Mohammed \ en IIassan beheld that this was the 
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qujen Isabella, arriving in state to take up b< r resi- 
dence in* the camp, his heart failed him: he shook 
his head mournfully, and, turning to liis .r‘ap(ains,' 
“ Cavaliers,” said he, “ the fate of Baza is decided !” 

The Moorish commanders remained gazing with a 
mingled feeling of grief and admiration at this mag- 
nificent pageant, which foreboded the fall of llieir 
p ^Some of the Troops would have sallied forth 
on one of their desperate skirmishes, to attack, tlie 
10} al guard; but the prince Cidi Yahye forbade 
^hein; n*or ^would he allow any artillery to be dis- 
charg(Ml, or any molestation or insult to be otlered; 
tin- the cliaraclcr of Isabcdla was \enerated even by 
till' Moors; and most of the eommandc'rs j)ossessed 
ihat high and chivalrous courtesy which belongs to 
lu roic spirits — for they were among the noblest and 
bravest cavaliers of the Moorish nation. 

The inhabitants of Baza, when they learnt that the 
Christian fjueen was approaching the camp, eagerly 
sought ev('rv cmineiire that could command a view 
of the plain; and every battlement, and lower, and 
iiiosi|iie, was covered with turbaned heads gazing at 
the glorious spiadacle. They beheld king Ferdinand 
isniie forth in royal state, attended by the maripies of 
('adiz, the Master of iiiantiago, the duke of Alva, the 
admiral of C’astile, and many other nobles of renown; 
while the whole chivalry of the camp, sumptuously 
arrayed, followed in his train, and tfie [)opula* e rent 
the air with acclamations at the sight of the patriot 
queen. * ^ 

When the sovereigns had ii\ct and cnTb raced each 
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other, >lhe two hosts mingled together and entered the 
camp in martial pomp ; and the eyes of the infidel 
beholders were dazzled by the flash of armor, the 
splendor of golden caparisons, the gorgeous display 
of silks and brocades and velvets, of tossing plumes 
and fluttering banners. There was at the same time 
a triumphant sound of di urns and trumpets, clarions 
and sackbuts, mingled with the a vcct melody^f 
dulcimer, which came swelling in bursts of harmony 
that seemed to rise up to the heavens.* 

On the arrival of <he queen, (sa)s t^ie iiistorian 
Hernando del Pulgar, who was present at the time,) 
it was marvellous to behold how all at once the rigor 
and turbulence of war were softened, and the storm 
of passion sunk into a calm. The sword was sheath- 
ed ; the cross-bow no longer lanched its deadly 
shafts; and the artillery, which had hitherto kept up 
an incessant uproar, now ceased its thundering. On 
both sides, there was still a vigilant guard kept up; 
the sentinels bristled th<! walls of Jiaza with their 
lances, and the giiards patrolled the Christian camp; 
but there was no sallying forth to skirmish, nor any 
wanton violence or carnage. 

Prince Cidi Yahye saw. by the arrival of the 
queen, that the Christians were determined to con- 
tinue the siege, and he knew that the city would 
have to capite*atc. He had been prodigal of the 
lives of his soldiers, as long as he thought a military 
good was to be gained by the sacrifice ; but he was 


Cura,dc los Palacios. 
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.sparing of their blood in a hopeless cause, and weary 
of exasperating the enemy by an obstinate yet hoj)e- 
less defence. 

At the recjuest of prince Cidi Yah>e, a parley was 
grafited, and the Master commander of J^eon, Don 
(iiitiere de Cardenas, was appointed to confer with 
the veteran alcayde Mohammed. They met at an 
anpoikiud place, fvitllin view of botlj camp and cilA. 
honorably attended l)y cavaliers of eitlna* army, 
'riu'ir meeting was highly courteous, for they had 
l^'arnt, from^rongh enco’inters in the tit'Id, to admire 
r;ieli otiu'r's pro\\(‘ss. The commander of l^eoFi, in 
an carne-l eeh, point(*d out tiu' hop('les<n<'S‘-' ot’ 
:«ii\ further detenee, an<f warned iMohamnu'd of the 
ills which Malaga had inciirred b} its obstinacy. “ I 
promise, in the name of my sovenugns,” ^aid he, 
‘•that if }ou surrender immediately, the inhabitants 
shall be treated as subjects, and protected in proper- 
ly, libert}, and r(‘ligion. If vou refuse, } on, who are 
now renowned a,>. an able and judicious commandi'r, 
V, ill bt* chargeable with the confiscations, capli\ities, 
and deaths, which may be sutlered by the p(a)ple of 
l]aza.” 

The colmiiandcr ceased, and Mohammed returned 
M the city to consult with his companions. It was 
evidenl that all further resistance was hopeless; but 
t.hc Moorish commanders fell that a cloud might n'st 
upon tlu'ir names, should they, of their own di'^cre 
tion, surrender so important a placi; without its hav- 
ing sustaimM an assault. IViiiee Cidi Vah^e request' 
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ed pcrmisision, therefore, to send an envoy to Guadix, 
willi a letter to the old monarch El Zagal, treating 
of tile surrender; the request was granted, a safe- 
conduct assured to the envoy, and the veteran alcayde 
Mohammed ben llassan departed upon this momen- 
tous mission. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Surrender of Baza. 

The old warrior king was sealed in an inner cham- 
ber oCihe castle c£ Ckiadix, much cast down in spirit, 
and ruminating on his gloomy fortunes, when an en- 
voy from Baza was announced, and the veteran al- 
?ayde MoKammed stood before him. El Zagai saw 
disastrous tidings written in his countenance: “ITow 
fares it with Baza V* said he, summoning up liis sj)irils 
to the question. “ f^ef this inform thee,’’’ replied 
Mohammed; and he delivered into his hands tiie 
letter from the prince Cidi Yahye. 

This letter spoke of the desperate situation of 
Baza; the impossiliility of holding out longer, wilh- 
oiit as'sistance from VA Zagai; and the favorable 
terms held oul by the ('astilian sovorcdgiw. Had it 
been written by any other person, El Zagai might 
have received it with distrust and indignation; but 
he confided in Cidi Yahyi; as in a second self, and 
the words of his letter sunk deep in his heart. When 
lie had lini>hed reading it, he sighed deeply, and re- 
mained for some tinui lost in thought, with his head 
drooping upon his bosom. Recovering himself, at 
l(‘ngth, he called together the alfaquis and the old 
men of Guadix, and, communicating the tidings from 
Baza, solicited their advice. U was a sjgn of sore 
trouble of mind and dejection of heart, wiTen El ZagaJ 
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sought the advice of others; but his fierce courage 
was tamed, for he saw the end of liis power approaoh- 
.ing. The alfaquis and the old men did but increase 
the distraction of his mind by a variety of counsel, 
none of which appeared of any avail; for unless T3aza 
were succored, it was impossible that it should hold 
out; and every attempt to succor it had proved inef- 
fectual. 

El Zagal dismissed his council in despair, and 
summoned the veteran Mohammed before him. “ Al- 
lah Acbar!” cx(laim<‘d he, “God i> great; there is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophbt. Return 
to my cousin, (.^idi Yahye; tell him it is out of my 
power to aid him; he must do as seems to him for 
the best. The people of Baza have performed decd^ 
worthy of immortal fame; 1 cannot ask them to en- 
counter further ills and perils, in maintaining a hope- 
less defence.''' 

Th(.* n’ply of El Zagal determined the fate of the 
city, ('idi Yahye and his fellow-commanders imme- 
diate!) capitulated, and were granted the most favor- 
able terms. Tlie cavaliers and soldier^ who had 
come from other parts to the d(‘fence of the place, 
were permitt(‘d to depart freely, with their arm^', 
horses, and eU’ecls. The inhabitants had their choice, 
either to depart with their properly, or to dwell in 
the suburbs, in Mie enjoyment of their religion and 
iri ws, taking an oath of fealty to the sovereigns, and 
paying the same tribute the} had paid to the Moor- 
ish kings. The city and citadel weni to bo deliveied 
up in six da'.s, within which period the inhabitants 
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Wire to remove all their effects ; and in the mean 
time, they were to place, as hostages, fifteen Moorish 
youths, sons of the principal inhabitants, in the hands 
of the commander of Leon. When Cidi Yahyc and 
the alcayde Mohammed came to deliver up the hos- 
tages, among whom were the sons of the latter, they 
paid homage to fhe^ king and queen, who received 
them witli the utmost courtesy and kindness, and or- 
dered magnificent presents to be given to them, and 
Jikewise ito the other Moorish cavaliers, consisting 
of money, robes, horses, and other things of great 
value. 

The prince Cidi Yabye was so captivated by the 
grace, the dignity, and generosity of Isabella, and the 
princely courtesy of Ferdinand, tliat he vowed never 
again to draw his sword against such magnanimous 
sovereigns. The queen, charmed with his gallant 
bearing and his animated professions of devotion, as- 
sured him, that, having him on her side, she already 
considered the war terminated wdiich had desolated 
the kingdom of Granada. 

Mighty and irresistible are words of praise from 
the lips of sovereigns. Cidi Yabye was entirely sub- 
dued by this fair speech from the illustrious Isabella. 
His heart burned with a sudden dame of loyalty to- 
wards the sovereigns. He begged to be enrolled 
amongst the most devoted of their subjects; and, in 
the fervor of his sudden zeal, engaged not merely to 
dedicate lbs sword to their service, but to exert all 
his influence, which was great, in pcaKfiading his 
cousin, Muley Abdalla el Zagal, to surrender the 
•VoL. II. • ■ II * • 
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cities of Guadix and Almcria, and to give up all ftr- 
ther hostilities. Nay, so powerful was the effect 
produced upon his mind by his conversation with 
the sovereigns, that it extended even to his religion ; 
for he became immediately enlightened as to the 
heathenish abominatiottb of the vile sect of Mahomet, 
and struck with the truths of Christianity, as illustrat- 
ed by such powerful monarchs. He consented, there- 
fore, to be baptized, and to be gathered into the fold 
of the church. The pious Agapida indulges in a 
triumphant strain of exultation, on the vsudden and 
surprising conversion of this princely infidel : he con- 
siders it one of the greatert achievements of the 
Catholic sovereigns, and indeed one of the marvellous 
occurrences of this holy war: ‘‘But it is given to 
saints and pious monarchs,” says he, “ to work mira- 
cles in the cause of the faith; and such did the most 
Catholic Ferdinand, in the conversion of the prince 
Cidi Yahyc.” 

Some of the Arabian writers have sought to lessen 
the wonder of this miracle, by alluding to great reve- 
nues granted to the prince and his heirs by the Cas- 
tilian monarchs, together with a territory in Marche- 
na, with towns, lands, and vassals ; but in this (says 
Agapida) \\ e only see a wise precaution of king Fer- 
dinand, to cli^’ch and secure the conversion of his 
proselyte. The policy of the Catholic monarch was 
at all times equal to his piety. Instead also of vaunt- 
ing of this great conversion, and making a public 
parade of vhe entry of the prince into the chqrch, 
king Ferdinand ordered that the baptism should be 
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parformed in private, and kept a profound secret. 
He feared that Cidi Yahyc might otherwise be de- 
nounced as an apostate, and abhorred and abandoned 
by the Moors, and thus his influence destroyed in 
bringing the war to a speedy termination.* 

The veteran Mohammed ben Hassan was likewise 
won by the magnanimity and munificence of the 
Castilian sovereigns, and entreated to be received 
into their service; and his example was followed by 
^many other Moorish cavaliers, whose services were 
generously accepted and magnilicently rewarded. 

Thus, after a siege of six months and twenty days, 
the city of Baza surr(;ndercd on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1489; the festival of the glorious Santa Barbara, 
who is said, in the Catholic calendar, to preside over 
thunder and lightning, fire and gunpowder, and all 
kinds of combustions explosions. The king and 
queen made their solemn and triumphant entry on 
the following day; and the public joy was heighten- 
ed by the sight of upwards of live hundred Christian 
captives, m(;n, women, and children, delivered from 
tlie Moorish dungeons. 

The loss of the Christians in this siege amounted 
to twenty tliousand men, of whom seventeen thou- 
sand died of disease, and not a few of mere cold, — a 
kind of death (says the historian Mariana) peculiarly 
uncomfortable; but (adds the venerable Jesuit) as 
these latter were chiefly people of ignoble rank, bag- 


* Condc, tom. 3, cap. 40. 
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gage-carriers and such like, the loss was not of great 
importance. 

The surrender of Baza was followed by that of 
Almunccar, Tavernas, and most of the fortresses of 
the Alpiixarra mountains; the inhabitants hoped, by 
prompt and voluntar) snbmission, to secure equally 
favorable terms with those granted to the captured 
city, and the alcaldes to receive similar rewards to 
those lavished on its commanders ; nor were cither 
of them disappointed. The inhabilants „werc per- 
mitted to remain as Mudexares, in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their property and religion; and as to the 
alcaydes, when they came to^ the camp to render up 
their charges, they were received by Ferdinand with 
distinguished favor, and rewarded with presents of 
money in proportion to the importance of the places 
they had commanded. Care was taken by the politic 
iTionarcli, however, not to wound their pride or shock 
their delicacy; so these sums were paid under color 
of arrears due to them for their services to the former 
government. Ferdinand had conquered by dint of 
sword, in the earlier part of the war; but he found 
gold as potent as steel, in this campaign of Baza. 

With several of these mercenary chieftains came 
one named \li Abcii Fahar, a seasoned warrior, who 
had held manv important commands. He was a 
Moor of a lofty, stern, and melancholy aspect, and 
stood silent and apart, while his companions surren- 
dered their several fortresses and retired leaden with 
treasure. Vivien it came to his turn to speak, he ad- 
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drCiSScd the sovereigns with the frankness of a soldier, 
but with a tone of dejection and despair. 

“ I am a Moor,” said he, “ and of Moorish lineage, 
and am alcayde of the fair towns and castles of Pur- 
chena and Paterna. These were intrusted to me to 
defend ; but those who should have stood by me have 
lost all strength pnd courage, and seek only for se- 
curity. These fortresses, therefore, most potent 
sovereigns, arc yours, whenever you will send to 
•take pos.ses.sion of them.” 

Lai^c sums of gold were immediately ordered 
by Ferdinand to be delivered to the alcayde, as 
a recompense for so knportant a surrender. The 
Moor, however, put back the gift with a firm and 
haughty demeanor: “I came not,” said he, “to sell 
what is not mine, but to yield what fortune has made 
yours ; and your majesties may rest assured that, had 
J been properly seconded, death would have been 
Ihc price at which I would have sold my fortresses, 
and not the gold } on offer me.” 

The Castilian rnonarchs were struck with the lofty 
and loyal spirit of the Moor, and desired to engage a 
man of such fidelity in their service; but the proud 
Moslem could not be induced to serve the enemies 
of his nation and his faith. 

“ Is there nothing, then,” said queen Isabella, 
“ that we can do to gratify thee, and to prove to thee 
our regard?” “ Yes,” replied the Moor; “ I have left 
behind nw, in the towns and valleys which 1 have 
surrendered, many of my unhappy counli^men, with 
their wives and'ohildren, who^ cannot tear themselves 
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from their native abodes. Give me your royal wa^’d 
that they shall be protected in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their religion and their homes.” “ We 
promise it,” said Isabella; “they shall dwell in peace 
and security. But for thyself — what dost thou ask 
for thyself?” “Nothing.” replied Ali, “but permis- 
sion to pass unmolested, with my horses and effects, 
into Africa.” 

The Castilian monarchs would fain have forced 
upon him gold and silver, and superb horses richly, 
caparisoned, not as rewards, but as marks of personal 
esteem ; but Ali Abcn Fahar declined all presents and 
distinctions, as if he thought it criminal to flourish 
individually during a time of public distress; and dis- 
dained all prosperity, that seemed to grow out of the 
ruins of his country. 

Having received a royal passport, he gathered to- 
gether his hoi-scs and servants, his armor and wea- 
pons, and all his warlike effects; bade adieu to his 
weeping countrymen with a brow stamped with an- 
guish, but without shedding a tear; and, mounting 
his Barbary steed, turned his back upon the delight- 
ful valleys of his coiKjuered country, departing on his 
lonely way, to seek a soldier’s fortune amidst the 
burning sands of Africa.* 


* Pulgor. Garibay, lib. 40. cap. 40. Cura dc los Palacios. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Submission of El Zagal to the Castilian Sovereigns. 

Evil tidings never fail by the way, through lack 
of messengers; they arc wafted on the wings of the 
wind, and it is as if the very birds of the air would 
J)ear thcin-to the car of the unfortunate. The old 
king El Zagal buried himself in the recesses of his 
castle, to hide himself from the light of day, wJiich 
no longer shone prosperously upon him; but every 
hour brought missives, thundering at the gate, with 
the talc of some new disaster. Fortress after fortress 
had laid its keys at the feet of the Christian so\c- 
rcigns: strip by strip, of warnor mountain and green 
fruitful valley, was torn from his domains, and added 
to the territories of the coinjiierors. Scarcely a rem- 
nant remained to him, except a tract of the Alpux- 
arras, and the noble cities of Guadix and Alnieria. 
No one any longer stood in awe of the fiercer old 
monarch ; the terror of his frown had declined with 
his power. lie had arrived at that stage of adver- 
sity, when a man’s friends feel emboldened to tell 
him hard truth‘s, and to give him unpalatable advice; 
and when his spirit is bowed down to listen (juietly, 
if not meekly. 

El ZageJ was seated on his divan, his whole spirit 
absevrbed in rumination on the transitoi^nature of 
human glory, when his kinsman and brother-in-law, 
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the prince Cidi Yahye, was announced. TbatilFus- 
trious convert to the true faith and the interests of 
the conquerors of his country, had hastened to Gua- 
dix with all the fervor of a new proselyte, eager to 
prove his zeal in the service of Heaven and the Cas- 
tilian sovereigns, by persuading the old monarch to 
abjure his faith and surrender hi.-, possessions. 

Cidi Yahye still bore the guise of a Moslem, for 
his conversion was as yet a secret. The stern heart 
of El Zagal softened at beholding the facO of a kins- 
man, ill this hour of adversity. He folded his cousin 
to his bosom, find gave thanks to Allah that amidst all 
his troubles he had still a flicnd and counsellor on 
whom he might rely. 

Cidi Yahye soon entered upon the real purpose 
of his mission, lie represented to El Zagal (he des- 
perate slate of atlairs, and the irretrievable decline 
of Moorish power in the kingdom of Granada. 
“Fate,” said he, “ is against our arms; our ruin is 
written in the Iieavens. Remember the prediction of 
the astrologers, at the birth of your nephew Boabdil. 
We had hoped that their prediction was accomplish- 
(‘d by his capture at Lucena; but it is now evident 
that the stars portended not a temporary and jiassing 
reverse of the kingdom, but a final overlhrow. The 
constant succe sion of disasters which have attended 
our efforts, show that the sceptre of Granada is 
doomed to pass into the hands of the Christian mon- 
archs. Such,” concluded the prince entphatically, 
and with a^orofound and pious reverence, “ such is 
the almighty will of God!” 
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Zagal listened to these words in mute attention, 
without so much as moving a muscle of his flice, or 
winking an eyelid. When the prince had concluded, 
he remained for a long time silent and pensive; at 
length, heaving a profound sigh from tlic very bottom 
of his heart, “ Alahurna subahana liu !” exclaimed 
he, “ the will of God be done! Yes, my cousin, it is 
hut too evident 'that such is the will of Allali ; and 
what he wills, he fails not to accomplish. Had he not 
^decreed the fall of Granada, tliis arm and this scimi- 
tar would have maintained it.”^ 

“ Wliat then remains,” said Cidi Yahyc, ‘’‘but to 
draw the most advantafro from tlie wreck of empire 
that is left you? To pci’sist in a war is to bring com- 
plete desolation upon the land, and ruin and death 
upon its faithful inhabitants. Arc you disposed to 
yield up )our remaining towns to your nephew El 
Chico, that they may augment his power, and derive 
protection from his alliance with the Christian sove- 
reigns ?” 

The eye of I'il Zagal flashed fire at this suggestion. 
He grasped the hilt of his scimitar, and gnashed his 
teeth in fury. “ Never,” cried he, “ wdll I make 
terms with that recreant and slave ! Sooner w^ould I 
see the banners of the Christian monarchs floating 
above my walls, than they should add to the posses- 
sions of the vassal Boabdil!” 

Cidi Yahye immediately siczed upon this idea, and 
urged El Zagal to make a frank and entire surren- 


.* Condc, loin. 3. c. 40. 
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der: “ Trust,” said he, “ to the magnanimity of ihe 
Castilian sovereigns; they will doubtless grant you 
high and honorable terms. It is better to yield to 
them as friends, what they must infallibly and before 
long wrest from you as enemies ; for such, my cousin, 
is the almighty will of ^lod !” 

“ Alahuma subahana hu repeated El Zagal, “the 
will of God be done !” So the old monarch bowed 
his haughty neck, and agreed to surrender liis terri- 
tories to the enemies of his faith, rathei- than suffer 
them to augment the Moslem power under the sway 
of his n()j)hcw. 

Cidi Yahye now returned, jlo Baza, empowered by 
El Zagal to treat on his behalf with the Christian 
sovereigns. The prince felt a species of exultation, 
as he expatiate d on the rich relics of empire which 
he was aiitJioj izcjd to cede. There was a great part 
of that line of mountains which extends from the 
metropolis to the Mediterranean sea, with their 
series of beautiful green vallc} s, like precious eme- 
ralds set in a golden chain. Above all, there were 
Guadix and Alrneria, two of the most inestimable 
jewels in the crown of Granada, 

In return for these possessions, and for the chum 
of El Zag.il to the rest of the kingdom, the sove- 
reigns received him into their friendship and alli- 
ance, and gave him in perpetual inheritance the ter- 
ritory of Andarax and the valley of Alhaiirin in the 
Alpuxarras, wdth half of the salinas or s^lt-pits of 
Maleha. fJe was to enjoy the title of king of An- 
darax, with two thousand Mudexarcs, or conquered 
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Moprs, for subjects; and his revenues were to be 
made up *to the sum of four millions of marcvcdics.'*^^ 
All these he was to hold, as a vassal of the Castilian 
crown. 

These arrangements being made, Cidi Yahye re- 
turned with them to Mulcy Abdalla ; and it was con- 
certed that the ceremony of surrender and homage 
should take place at the city of Almcria. 

On the 17th of December, king Ferdinand depart- 
j?.d from Bji/a with a part of his army, and the queen 
soon followed with the remainder. Ferdinand passed 
ill triumph by several of the newly-acquired towns, 
exulting in these trophies of his policy rather than 
his valor. As he drew near to Almcria, the Moorish 
king came forth to meet him, accompanied by the 
prince Cidi Yahye, and a number of the principal 
inahbitants on horseback. The fierce brow of El 
Zagal was clouded with a kind of forced humility ; 
but there \vas an impatient curl of the lip, with now 
and then a swelling of the bosom and an indignant 
breathing from the distended nostril. It w as evident 
he considered himself conquered, not by the power 
of man, but by the hand of Heaven; and, wdiilc he 
bowed to the decrees of fate, it galled his proud 
spirit to have to humble himself before its mortal 
agent. As he approached the Christian king, he 
alighted from his horse, and advanced to kiss his 
hand in token of homage. Ferdinand, how^cver, re- 
spected thg royal title which the Moor had held, and 


* Cu^a dc los Palacios, cap. 94. 
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would not permit the ceremony; but, bending from 
his saddle, graciously embraced him, and requested 
him to remount his steed.* Several courteous speech- 
es passed between them ; and the fortress and city 
of Almeria, and all the remaining territories of El 
ZagaJ, were delivered jp in form. When all was 
accomplished, the old warrior Moor retired to the 
mountains with a handful of adherents, to seek his 
petty territory of Andarax, to bury his humiliation 
from the world, and to console himself with the 
shadowy title of a kiiig.t 


* Cura do los Palacios, cap, 93,^. »■ + Pulgar, Garibay, &c. &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXVUl 

Eveitls at Granada^ suhscqut n( to the ^idmiis^^ion of 
El ZagaL 

Who can tell \vhon io rrjoicc. in iliicliialing 
world ^ JCvcry wave of [»rospcrily has its reacting 
surge, nnd we arc often o\ erw helmed hy the very 
•?)ill<uv or) wliich we Ihought to he wafted into the 
liaven of our hopes. When Viiscf Ahen Comixa, 
(he vizier of Hoabdil, ‘^uriiained El Chico, enhired 
the royal saloon of (he 'Ihairrhra and annourrt ed the 
capitulation of El Zagal, the heart of (he youthful 
riionai’ch leaped for joy. great wish was acc om- 
plished; his uncle was deft'atc'd and dethroned, and 
he reigned without a r ival, sole inonarch of (•ranada. 
At length, he was about to enjoy the fruits of his 
humiliation and v«i'^<d:igi\ I In helielf! In'- tlir-one 
fortilied b\ the rrieiul>hip arid alliance of the ('as- 
(ilian rnonarchf. ; there could be no «|uest!(>j\ there- 
for'c, of its staliflily. '“‘Allah .\cbarl’'’ evlainied he, 
“(lod is great' llejoicc with nn?. oii Vieef; tb.e stars 
liave ceased (heir persecution. Henceforth let no 
man call me K1 Zogo>bi.*' 

In the first moment of hir, exultation. Boabdi! would 
have ordered publi'^ rejoicing-: but tin* sbn wd A'nscf 
shook his head. “The teiiip<‘s( has i;ea'>etl," s.rid he, 

“ fi’orn on« point of the heavens, but it may begin to 
rage^ fi’om another. V trotrbled sea is ^encath us:. 
Voi.ll. : S 
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and we arc surrounded by rocks and quicksands : let 
my lord the king defer rejoicings, until all has settfed 
into a calm.” El Chico, however, could not remain 
tran([uil, in this day of exultation : he ordered his 
steed to be sumptuously caparisoned, and, issuing out 
of the gate of the Alhambra, descended, with a glit- 
tering retinue, along the avenue of trees and foun- 
tains, into the city, to receive llic acclamations of 
the populace. As he entered t!.e great square of the 
Vivarramhla, he beheld crowds of people in violent 
agitation ; but, as he approached, what was his sur- 
prise, to hear groans and murmurs and bursts of cxc- 
f ration! The tidings had spread through Granada, 
that Muley Abdalla el Zagrl had been driven to 
capitulate, and that all his territories had fallen into 
the hands of the Christians. No one hao inquired 
into the particulars, but all (Jranada had lioen thrown 
into a ferment of grief and indignation. In the heat 
of the moment, old Muk‘y was extolled to the skies 
as a patriot prince, who had fought to the lasst for the 
salvation of his country — as a mirror of inonarchs, 
scorning to compromise the dignity of his crown by 
any act of vassalage. Boabdil, on the contrary, had 
looked on exultingly at the hopeless yet heroic struggle 
of his uncle; he had rejoiced in the defeat of the 
faithful, and the triumph of unbelievers; he had aided 
in the dismemberment and downfall of the empire. 
When they beheld him riding forth in gorgeous state, 
on what they considered a day of humiliation for all 
true Moslems, they could not contain their rage; and 
amidst the c.'lamors that met his cars, Boabdil more 
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than once heard his name coupled with the epithets 
of*tiaitor and rencgado. 

Shocked and discomfited, the youthful monarch 
returned in confusion to the Alhambra. lie shut 
himself up within its innermost courts, and remained 
a kind of voluntary prisoner until the first burst oi’ 
popular feeling should subside. He trusted that it 
would s<K)n passMvvay; that the people would be too 
sensible of the swcet< of peace, to repine at the jirice 
at which it was obtained: at any rale, he trusted to 
the strong friendship of tnc enrislian sovereigns, to 
- cure him ev(‘n against tlie factions of bis subjects. 

Idle first missive's from the polilii Ferdinand show- 
('d Boabdi* die valiu' o( i.-s friendship. The (\itholie 
monarch reminded him of a treaty which he had made 
when captured in the (.ly of Lo\n. 1^} this, he had 
engaged, 'hat in ease tin' (,'atl. )r'C sovereigns should 
capture the citii's of (luadix, Ba/a, and Almcria, he 
wo”hl surrender (iranada into their hands within a 
limited time, and a<'cept in exchange certain Moorish 
towns, to be held h) him as their vassal. Ferdinand 
now informed him that (luadix. Baza, and Almeria, 
had fallen; he called upon him, therefore, to fulfil 
his engagement. 

If the unfortunate Boabdil had possessed the will, 
he had not the [lovver to comply with this demand. 
He was shut up in the Alhambra, while a tempest of 
popular fury raged witliout. Granada was thronged 
by refugees from the captured towns, many of them 
disbanded soldiers, and others broken-dejivn citizens, 
rendered fierce ^nd desperatciby ruin. All railed at 
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Boabdil, as the real cause of their misfortunes. How 
was he to venture forth in such a storm ’ — above^all, 
•how was he to talk to such men of surrender? In 
his reply to Ferdinand, he represented the difliculties 
of his situation, and that, so far from havinj^ control 
over his subjects, hi« A'^cry life w\as in danger from 
their turbulence. He cnlieated the king, therefore, 
to rest satisfied for the present with his recent con- 
quests, promising him that should he be able to re- 
gain full empire over his capital and its inhiibitants, 
it \\ould but be to rule over them as vassaJ to the 
Castilian crown. 

Ferdinand was not to be satisfied with such a reply. 
The time was come to brir^^ his game of policy to a 
close, and to consummate his conquest, by seating 
himself on the throne of the Alhambra. Professing to 
consider Boabdil as a faithles.- ally, who had broken 
his plighted woid, he discardt'd him from his friend- 
ship, and addressed a second letter, not to that mon- 
arch, but to the commanders and council of the city, 
lie demanded a complete surrender of the place, 
wdth all the arms in the possession either of the citi- 
zens or of others who liad recently taken refuge within 
its walls. If the inhabitants should complj with this 
summons, he promised them the indulgent terms 
which had been granted to Baza, Guadix, and Alme- 
ria; if they should refuse, he threatened them with 
the fate of Malaga.* 

The message of the Catholic monarch produced 


‘ Cura do ’os Palacios, cap. 96. 
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the greatest commotion in the city. The inhabitants 
of the Alcaiccria, (hat busy hive of tratiic, and all 
others who liad tasted the sweets of gainful com- 
merce during the late cessation of hostilities, were 
for securing their golden advantages by timely sub- 
mission : others, who had wives and children, looked 
on them with tenderness and solicitude, and dreaded, 
by resistance, tt> bring upon them the horrors of 
slavery. 

Hut, on the other hand, Granada was crowded 
with m*cn from all parts, ruined by the war, exaspe- 
latcd by their sufTerings, and eager only for revenge; 
with others, who had been rcarc'd ainicNt hostilities, 
who had lived by the svVord, and whom a return of 
peace would leave without home or hope. Beside 
these, iliert' were others no less fiery and warlike in 
disposition, but animated by a loftiei- spirit. These 
were valiant and haughty cavaliers of the old chival- 
rous lineages, who had iiihcu’ited a d('adly hatred to 
the Christians from a long line of warrior ancestors, 
and to whom the idea was w^orsc than death, that 
Granada, illustrious (iranada! for ages the seat of 
Moorish grandeur and delight, should become the 
abode of unbelievers. 

Among these cava lid’s, the most eminent was 
Muza ben Abil Gazan. Tie was of royal lineage, of 
a proud and generous nature, and a form combining 
manly strength and beauty. None could excel him in 
the management of the horse, and dextrous use of all 
kinds of weapons: his gracefulness aiy^ skill in the 
tourney w'cre the theme of praise among the Moorish 
S2* , , 27 
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dames, and his prowess in the field had made him 
the terror of the enemy, fie had long repined at 
the timid policy of Boabdil, and had endeavored to 
counteract its enervating etfects, and to keep alive 
the martial spirit of Granada. For this reason, ht^ 
had promoted jousts and tiltings with the reed, and 
all those other public games which hear the sem- 
hlance of war. Me endeavored also to inculcate 
into his companions in arms those high chivalrous 
sentiments which lead to valiant and magnanimous 
deeds, hut which arc apt to decline with tlic inde- 
pendence of a nation, 'riic^ generous elTorts of Muza 
had been in a great rnefisure successful: he was the 
idol of the youthful cavalicr/s; they regarded him as 
a mirror of chivalry, and endeavored to imitate his 
lofty and heroic virtues. 

When Muza heard the demand of Ferdinand that 
tluiy should deliver up their arms, his eye flashed 
fire: “f)oes the Christian king tliink that we arc old 
men,” said he, “ and that stalls will sulllce us ? — or 
that we are women, and can be contented with dis- 
lafTs ? Let him know that a Moor is horn to the spear 
and scimitar; to career the steed, bend the bow, and 
lanch the javelin: deprive him of these, and you de- 
prive him of his nature. If the Christian king desires 
our arms, let him come and win them; hut let him 
win them dcariy. For my part, sweeter were a 
grave beneath the walls of Granada, on the spot I 
had died to defend, than the richest couch within 
her palaces, earned by submission to the unbeliever,” 

The words of Muza ..were received with enthusi- 
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astic shouts, by the warlike part of the populace. 
Granada. once more awoke, as a warrior shaking oft* 
a disgraceful lethargy. The commanders and council* 
partook of the j)ublic excitement, and dispatched a 
reply to the Christian sovereigns, declaring that they 
would suffer death rather than surrender their city. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Hmo King Ferdinand turned his hostilities against the 
city of Granada. 

When king Ferdinand received* the defiance of 
the Moors, he made preparations for bitter hoslilitics. 
The winter season did not admit of an imrnedinte 
campaign; he contented himself, therefore, with 
throwing strong garrisons into all his towns and for- 
tresses in the neighborhood of (iranada, and ga\(‘ the 
command of all the frontier of Jaen to Inigo Lopez 
dc Mendoza, count of Tendilla, who had shown 
such consummate vigilance and addr(*ss in maintain- 
ing (he dangerous post of Alhama. This renowned 
veteran establi.sh(Ml his head-quarlers in the mountain 
city of Alcala la Jleal, within eight leagues of the 
city of Cranada, and commanding the most impor- 
tant passes of that rugged frontier. 

In the mean time, the city of (jJranada resounded 
with the stir of war. Tlu' chivalry of the nation had 
again control of its councils; and tlie populace, 
having onr»' mon; resumed their weapons, were 
anxious to wine out the disgrace of their late pas- 
sive submission, by signal and daring exploits. 

Muza ben Abil Gazan was th(i soul of action. Ifc 
commanded the cavalry, which he had disciplined 
with uncoQimon skill : he was surrounded by the 
noblest youth of Granada, who had caught his own 
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generous and marlial fire, and panted for tin- field; 
wftilc the common soldiers, devoted to liis person, 
were ready to follow him in the most desperate eiu 
terprises. He did not allow their courage to cool 
for want of action. 'J'hc gales of Granada once njorc' 
poured forth legions of light scouring ca\alry, whicli 
skirred the country up to the very gates of the Chris- 
tian fortresses, sweeping olF Hocks and herds. Tlu; 
name of Muza hecaiiie formidahle fhroughoui the 
frontier ; he had many encouiders wifh the (‘iieiny 
in the rough passes of the inoimtains, in which t!ie 
superior lightness and dexlerit} of his cavalry ginc* 
him (he advantage. The sight of his glistening 
legion, returning across ,th(‘ vega with long cavah 
gadas of booty, was hailed by the Moors as a revival 
of their anciiait triumphs; hut when they beheld 
Christian banners borne into their gates as trophies, 
llie exultation of the light-minded populace was he 
vend all hounds. 

The winter passed away; the spring advanced, 
vet Ferdinand delaved to take the field. He knew 
the city of (iranada to he too strong and populous: to 
he taken by assault, and too full of jirovisions to he 
spi'edily reduccal by siege. ‘‘ We must have patience 
and perseverance,” said the jiolilic monarch ; “ hv 
ravaging (he counliy (his }ear, we shall produce a 
scarcity the next, and then the cit)' rnav be invested 
with (‘Hect.” 

An interval of peace, aided by the cjuick v(‘g(‘ta- 
tion of ai’rohlic soil and happy climate, had restored 
the vega to all its luxuriance and beaut)* the green 
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pastures on the borders of the Xenel were covered 
with flocks and herds ; the blooming orchards give 
promise of abundant fruit, and the open plain was 
waving with ripening corn. The time was at hand 
to put in the sickle and reap the golden harvesi, 
when suddenly a torrent of war came sweeping 
down from the mountains; and Ferdinand, with an 
army of five thousand horse and .twenty thousand 
foot, appeared before the walls of Giranada. lie barl 
left the queen and princess at the fortress of Mocliii, 
and came ati ended by the duke of Mialina- Sidonia, 
the marcjues of ('adiz, the marques do Villena, th(‘ 
counts of Urefia and Cabra, Don Alonzo de Aguilar, 
and oilier renowned cavjiliers. On this occasion, 
king Ferdinand for Uie first time led his son prince 
Juan into the field, and bestowed upon him the dig- 
nity of knighthood. As if to stimulate him to grand 
achievements, the ceremony took place on the banks 
of the grand canal, almost beneath the embattled 
walls of that warlike city, the object of such daring 
enterprises, and in the midst of that famous vega, 
which had been the field of so many chivalrous ex 
ploits. Above them shone resplendent the red towers 
of the Alhambra, rising from amidst delicious groves, 
with the standard of Mahomet waving defiance to 
the Christian arms. 

I’lie duke of Medina Sidonia, and the valiant 
Rodcrigo Fonce de Leo , marques of Cadiz, were 
sponsors; and all the chivalry of the camp was as- 
sembled on the occasion. The prince, after he was 
knighted, bestowed thq same honor on several yotith- 
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fill cavaliers of high rank, just entering, like himself, 
orfthe career of arms. 

Ferdinand did not loiter, in carrying his desolating 
plans into execution. He detached parties in every 
direction, to lay waste the country ; villages were 
.sacked, burnt, and destroyed, and the lovely vega 
once more laid waste with fire and sword. The 
ravage was carried so close to Granada, that the city 
was wrapped in the smoke of its gardens and ham- 
lets. The dismal cloud rolled up the hill and hung 
about the towers of the Alhambra, where the unfor- 
tunate Tloabdil still remained shut up from the indig- 
nation of his subjects. The hapless monarch smote 
his breast, as he looked down from his mountain 
palace on the de.*«olation tfl’ectcd by his lati' ally. 
He dared not even show himself in arms among the 
[)opulaco, for they cursed him as the cause of tlu* 
miseries once more brought to their door^. 

The Moors, however, did not sUifer the Christians 
to carry on their ravagCft as unmolested as in fonner 
years. Mu/a incited them to incessant sallies. He 
divided his cavalry into small squadrons, each led by 
a daring commander. They were taught to hover 
round the Christian camp; to harass it from various 
and opposite quarters, cutting off convoys and strag- 
gling detachments ; to waylay the army in its ravag- 
ing expeditions, lurking among rocks and passes of 
the mountains, or in hollow^ and thickets of the 
plain, and practising a thousand stratagems and sur 
prises. 
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The Christian army had one day spread itself out 
rather unguardedly, in its foraging about the vega. 
As the troops commanded by the marques of ViUena 
approached the skirts of the mountains, they beheld 
a number of Moorish peasants hastily driving a herd 
of cattle into a narrow glen. The soldiers, eager for 
booty, pressed in pursuit of them. Scarcely had they 
entered the glcn,;\vhcn shouL- arose from every side, 
and they were furiously attacked by an ambuscade of 
horse and foot. Some of the Christians took to flight; 
Olliers stood their ground, and fought valiantly. The 
Moors had the vantage-ground; som(‘ showered darts 
and arrows from the cliffs of the rocks, others fought 
hand to hand on the plain ; while their cavalry, rapid 
as lightning in their movements, carried havoc and 
1 onfusion into the midst of the Christian forces. 

The inanjues de Villcna, with his brother Don 
Alonzo de I’acheeo, at the first onset of the Moors, 
sfnirred into the hottest of the light. They had 
scarce enten d, when Don Alonzo was struck lifeless 
from his hoi^e, before the ejes of his brother. l^]s- 
tevan de [ai/on, a gallant captain, fell fighting bravely 
by the side of the marques, who remained, with his 
chamberlain Solier and a handful of knights, sur- 
rounded by the eneni). Several cavaliers from other 
parts of the army hastened to their assistance, when 
king Ferdinano, seeing that the Moors had the vaii- 
tage-ground and Tiat the Christians were suffering 
.•severely, gave signal for retreat. The marques obey- 
ed slowly and reluctantly, for his heart was full of 
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grief and rage at the death of his brother. As he 
was retffing, he beheld his faithful chamberlain So; 
Her defending himself valiantly against six Moors. 
The marques turned, and rushed to his rescue ; he 
killed two of the enemy with his own hand, and put 
the rest to flight. One of the Moors, however, in 
retreating, rose in his stirrups, and, hurling his lance 
at the marques, wounded him in the right arm and 
crippled him for life.* 

Such was one of the many ambuscadoes concerted 
by Muza; nor did he hesitate at times to present a 
bold front to the Christian forces, and to defy them 
in the open field. King Ferdinand soon perceived, 
however, that the Moors seldom provoked a battle 
without having the advantage of the ground ; and that 
though the Christians generally appeared to have the 
victory, they suffered the greatest loss ; for retreating 
was a part of the Moorish system, by which tliey 
would draw their pursuers into confusion, and then 
turn upon them with a more violent and fatal attack. 


* In consequence of this wound, tlie marques was ever aOcj 
obliged to write iiis signature with his left hand, Ihougli capable 
of managing his lancc w'ith his right. The queen one diiy de- 
manded of liim, why ho had adventurud his life for that of a do- 
mestic^ “ Does not your majesty think,” replied he, “ (hat 1 ought 
to risk one life for him who would have adventured three for me 
had lie possessed them?” The queen was charmed with the 
magnanimity of the reply, and often quoted the marques as set- 
ting an licroic example to the chivalry of tlic age. — Manana^ lib. 
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He commanded his captains^ therefore, to decline ^all 
challenges to skirmish, and to pursue a secure system 
of destruction, ravaging the country, and doing all 
possible injury to the enemy, with slight risk to 
themselves. 
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. CHAPTER XL. 

The fate of the Castle of Roma, 

About two leagues from Granada, on an eminence 
commanding an extensive view of Uie vega, stood the 
strong Moorish castle of Roma, a great place of refuge 
and security. Hither the neighboring peasantry drove 
their flock's and herds, and hurried with their most 
precious effects, on the irruption of achrislian force; 
and any foraging or skirmishing party from Granada, 
on being intercepted in their return, threw themselves 
into Roma, manned its embattled towers, and set tht‘ 
enemy at defiance. The garrison were accustomed 
to these sudden claims upon their protection; to have 
parties of Moors clattering up to their gates, so hotly 
pursued that there was barely time to throw open 
the portal, receive them within, and shut out their 
pursuers; while the Christian cavaliers had many a 
time reined in their panting steeds, at the very en- 
trance of the barbacan, and retired, cursing the strong 
walls of Roma, that robbed them of their prey. 

The late ravages of Ferdinand, and the continual 
skirmishings in the vega, had roused the vigilance of 
the castle. One morning early, as the sentinels kept 
watch upon the battlements, they beheld a cloud of 
dust advancing rapidly from a distance: turbans and 
Moorish weapons soon caught their eyes^ and as the 
whble approached, they descried a drove of cattle, 
ijiged on in great haste, and convoye(J by one hun- 
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dred and fifty Moors, who led with them two ch/is- 
lian captives in chains. 

When the cavalgada had arrived near to the castle, 
a Moorish cavalier, of noble and commanding mien 
and splendid attire, rode up to the foot of the tower, 
and entreated admittance. He stated that they were 
returning with rich booty u om a foray into the lands 
of the christia^js, but that the ononiy was on their 
traces, and they feared to be overtaken before they 
could reach Granada. The sentinels descended in 
all haste, and flung open the gates. The long caval- 
gada defiled into the courts of the castle, which were 
soon filled with lowing and bleating flocks and herds, 
with neighing and stamping steeds, and with lierce- 
looking Moors from the mountains. The cavalier 
w^ho had asked admission was the chief of the party; 
he was somewhat advanced in life, of a lofty and gal- 
lant bearing, and had with him a son, a young man 
of great fir(i and spirit. Close by them followed the 
two Christian captives, with looks cast down and dis- 
consolate. 

The soldiers of the garrison had roused thcms(;lves 
from their sleep, and were busily occupied attending 
to the cattle which crowded the courts; while the 
foraging party distributed themselves about the castle, 
to seek refreshment or repose. Suddenly a shout 
arose, that was choed from court-yard, and hall, 
and battlement. The garrison, astonished and be- 
wildered, would have rushed to their arms, 'but found 
themselves,’ almost before they could make resistance, 
completely in the power of an enemy. 
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The pretended foraging party consisted of Mu- 
dexares, or Moors tributary to the Christians; and^ 
the commanders were the prince Cidi Yahye, and 
his son Alnayer. They had hastened from the moun- 
tains with this small force, to aid the Catholic sove- 
reigns during the summer’s campaign; and they had 
concerted to surprise this important castle, and pre- 
sent it to king Ferdinand, as a gage ol^^ihcir faith, and 
the first fruits of their devotion. " 

The politic monarch overwhelmed his new con- 
verts and allies with favors and distinctions, in return 
for this important acquisition; but ho took care to 
dispatch a strong force of veteran and genuine Chris- 
tian troops, to man the fortress. 

As to the Moors who had composed the garrison, 
Cidi Yahye remembered that they were his country- 
men, and could not prevail upon himself to deliver 
them into Christian bondage. He set them at liberty, 
and permitted them to repair to Granada; — “a 
proof,” says the pious Agapida, “ that his conversion 
was not cntirel} consummated, but tliat there were 
still some lingeriiigs of tlie infidel in his heart.” His 
lenity was far from procuring him indulgence in the 
opinions of his countrymen; on the contrary, the in- 
habitants of Granada, when they learnt from the 
liberated garrison the stratagem by whicJi Roma had 
been captured, cursed Cidi Yahye for a traitor; and 
the garrison joined in i\m malediction. 

But thi? indignation of the people of Granada was 
destined to be aroused to tenfold violencff. The old 
warrior Mu ley Abdalla el ^agal had retired to his 
T2 • • 
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little mountain territory, and for a short time endc^a- 
vored to console himself with his petty title of king 
of Andarax. He soon grew impatient, however, of 
the quiet and inaction of his mimic kingdom. His 
fierce spirit was exaspei*atcd by being shut up within 
such narrow limits, and his hatred rose to downright 
fui^^ against Boabdil, whom he considered as the 
cause of his downfall. When tidings were brought 
liliii iiiat king Ferdinand was laying waste the vega, 
he took a sudden resolution. Assembling the whole 
disposable force of his kingdom, which amounted but 
to two Iiundred men, he descended from the Alpuxar- 
ras and sought the Christian camp, content to serve 
as a vassal the enemy of his faith and his nation, so 
that he miglil sec Granada wrested from the sway of 
his nephew. 

Ill liis blind passion, the old wrathful monarch in- 
jured his cause, and strengthened the cause of his 
adversary. The Moors of Granada had been clamor- 
ous in his praise, extolling him as a victim to his pa- 
triotism, and had refused to believe all reports of his 
treaty with the Christians; but when they beheld, 
from the walls of the city, his banner mingling with 
the banners of the unbelievers, and arrayed against 
liis late people, and the capital he had commanded, 
they broke forlli into curses and revilings, and heaped 
all kind of stigma^ upon his name. 

Their next emotion, of courec, was in favor of 
Boabdil. They gathered under the walls of the Al- 
hambra, and* hailed him as their only hope, as the 
sole dependence of the country. Boabdil could 
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scSircely believe his senses, when he heard his name 
mingled with praises and greeted with acclamations. 
Encouraged by this unexpected gleam of popularity, 
he ventured forth from his retreat, and was received 
with rapture. All his past errors were attributed to 
the hardships of his fortune, and the usurpation of 
his tyrant uncle: and whatever b'-cath the populace 
could spare from uttering curses oi. pi Zagal, was 
expended in shouts in honor of El Chico. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

How lioahdil el Chico took the field ; and his expedition 
against Alhendin. 

For thirty had the vega bech overrun by the 
Christian forces ; and that vast plain, late so luxuriant 
and beautiful, was one wide scene of desolation. 
The destroying army, having accomplished its task, 
passed over the bridge of Pinos and wound up into 
the mountains, on the way to Cordova, bearing away 
the spoils of towns and villages, and driving off flocks 
and herds in long dusty columns. The sound of the 
last Christian lrum[)et died away along the side of 
the mountain of Elvira, and not a hostile squadron 
was seen glistening on the mournful fields of the 
vega. 

The eyes of Boabdil el Chico were at length 
opened to the real policy of king Ferdinand, and he 
saw that he had no longer any thing to depend upon 
but the valor of his arm. No time was to be lost in 
hastening to counteract the effect of the late chris^ 
tian ravage, and in opening the channel for distant 
supplies to Granada. 

Scarcely had the retiring squadrons of Ferdinand 
disappeared among the mountains, when Boabdil 
buckled on his armor, sallied forth from the Alham- 
bra, and prepared to take the field. When the popu- 
lace beheld hiri actually in arms against his late ally. 
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both parties thronged with zeal to his standard. Tlie 
hardy inhabitants also of the Sierra Nevada, or 
chain of snow-capped mountains which rise above 
Granada, descended from their heights, and hastened 
into the city gates, to proffer their devotion to their 
youthful king. The great square of the Vivarrambla 
shone with the proud array of legions of cavalry, 
decked with the colors and devices‘*of the most an- 
cient -Moorish families, and marshallctf RTitirbj ihi; 
patriot Mi*za to follow the king to battle. 

It was on the 151h of June, that Boabdil once 
more i>sued forth from the gates of Granada on mar- 
tial enterprise. A few leagues from the city, within 
full view of it, and at the entrance of the Alpuxarra 
mountains, stood the powerful castle of A I bend in. 
It was built on an eminence, rising from the midst 
of a small town, and commanding a great part of the 
vega, and the main road to the rich valleys of the 
Alpuxarras. The castle was commanded by a valiant 
Christian cavalier named Mendo de Quexada, and 
garrisoned by' two hundred and fifty men, all season- 
ed and experienced warriors. It was a continual 
thorn in the side of Granada: the laborers of the 
vega were swept off from their fields, by its hardy 
soldiers; convoys were cut otf, in the passes of the 
mountains; and as the garrison commanded a full 
view of the gates of the city, no band of merchants 
could venture forth on their needful journeys, with- 
out being»swooped up by the war-Iiawks of Alhendin. 

it was against this important fortress, that Boabdil 
first led his troops. For six days and nights, the for- 

• .29 
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tress was closely besieged. The alcayde and his 
eraii garrison defended themselves valiantly, but they 
were exhausted by fatigue and constant watchful- 
ness; for the Moors, being continually relieved by 
fresh troops from Granada, kept up an unremitted 
and vigorous attack. Twice the barbacan was forced, 
and twice the assailants wore driven forth head- 
long with excfiftisive loss. The garrison, however, 
"^is diTTinrt^ied in number by the killed and wound- 
ed ; there were no longer soldiers sufficient to man 
the walls and gateway; and the brave alcayde was 
compelled to retire, with his surviving force, to the 
keep of the castle, in which he continued to make a 
des[)crate resistance. 

The Moors now approached the foot of the tower, 
under shelter of wooden screens covered wdth w^et 
hides, to ward otf missiles and combustibles. They 
went to wM:>rk vigorously to undermine the tower, 
placing props of wood under the foundations, to be 
afterw^ards set on tire, so as to give the besiegers 
time to escape before the edifice should fall. Some 
of the Moors plied their cross-bow^s and arqiiebusses 
to defend the workmen, and to drive the Christians 
from the w^all; while the latter show^ered dowm 
stones, and darts, and melted pitch, and flaming com- 
bustibles, on the miners. 

The brave Me.-do de Quexada had cast many an 
anxious eye across the vega, in hopes of seeing some 
Christian force hastening to his assistance! Not a 
gleam of sjftar or helm was to be descried, for mo 
one had dreant of this sudden ii;ruption of the 
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Moors. The alcayde beheld his bravest men dead 
or wounded around him, while the rcmaindci were 
sinking with watchfulness and fatigue. In defiance 
of all opposition, the Moors had accomplished their 
mine; the fire was brought before the walls, that 
was to be applied to the stancheons, in case the 
garrison persisted in defence. In a little while, the 
tower would crumble beneath him, and be rent and 
hurled a ruin to the plain. At the very last moment, 
the brave alcayde made the signal of surrender. lie 
marched forth with the remnant of his veteran gar- 
rison, who were all made prisoners. Boabdil imme- 
diately ordered the walls of the fortress to be razed, 
and fire to be applied to the stanchions, that the 
place might never again become a strong-hold to the 
Christians, and a scourge to Granada. The alcayde 
and his fellow-captives were led in dejected convoy 
across the vega, when they heard a tremendous 
crash behind them. They turned to look upon their 
late fortress, but beheld nothing but a heap of tum- 
bling ruins, and a vast column of smoke and dust, 
where once had stood the lofty tower of Alhendin. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Exploit of the Count de Tendilla, 

Boabdil el Chico foilov^ed up his success, by 
capturing the two fortresses of Maichena and Bulduy ; 
he sent his alfaquis in every direction, to proclaim a 
holy war, and to summon all true Moslems of town 
or castle, mountain or valley, to saddle steed and 
buckle on armor, and hasten to the standard of the 
faith. The tidings spread far and wide, that Boabdil 
el Chico was once more in the field, and was victo- 
rious. The Moors of various places, dazzled by this 
gleam of success, hastened to throw off their sworn 
allegiance to the Castilian crown, and to elevate the 
standard of Boabdil; and the youthful monarch flat- 
tered himself that the whole kingdom was on the 
point of returning to its allegiance. 

The fiery cavaliers of Granada were eager to re- 
new those forays into the Christian lands, in which 
they had formerly delighted. A number of them 
therefore concerted an irruption to the north, into 
the territory of Jacn, to harass the country about 
Quezada. Tliey had heard of a rich convoy of mer- 
chants and wealthy travellers, on the way to the city 
of Baza ; and they anticipated a glorious conclusion 
to their foray, in capturing this convoy. 

Assembluig a number of horsemen, lightly ar/ned 
and fleetly n.ountcd. and one hundred foot-soldiers. 
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these hard^ cavaliers issued iortli night from Gra- 
nilUa, made their w'ay in silence through the defiles 
of the mountains, crossed the frontier without oppor 
sition, and suddenly appeared, as if fallen from the 
clouds, in the very heart of the Christian country. 

The riiountaiiioiis frontier which separates Granada 
from Jaen was at this time under the command of (he 
count do Tondilla, the same vetor.m who had distin- 
guished himself hy his vigilance aiid sagacity when 
coinrnandisig tlic fortress of Alhaina. He held his 
hcad-(pjiiri?crs at the city of Alcala la Real, in its im- 
pregnable j’orlress, per *Iu.d high among the moun- 
tains, about Six leagues from Granada, and dominating 
all tlui front i'M'. rrom (his cloud-eapt hold among 
the rock-, he Lejii an eagle e}e upon (iianada, and 
had his scouts aiul spio.' in all diiecliifiis, si» that a 
crow could !iOL (Iv over tlie hordtu* wilhont his know- 
ledge. His fortress was a place of nd’ugc; for the 
christiaii captives vvlio escapc'd by niglii from the 
IVlooiisli dungeon^ <»f Granada. Oib n, however, 
they niisMjd thilr w;!> in the (h*fdes ol’ilu* momitahis, 
and, vvanueij!,;; a'ooat hewilduia o’, ciliior lepairod hy 
inistakii to soeae ’Vloonnii town, or were discovered 
and roliken at daylight hy the enemy. 'I’o prevent 
these accidents, the coiiiit had a tovvea* built at his 
own expense, on lh(' top of one of liie Inughts near 
Alcala, wind* commanded a view of the V('ga and 
the surrouiaiiiig couidry. H< rt: lie kept a lighi Maz- 
ing throughout the niglil, a.s a he.aeon for all Christian 
fugitives, Jo guide theni to a phice of safety. 

The count was aroused one nigh!, frou^his repose, 

VoL II. • U • 
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by shouts and cries, which canic up from the town 
and approached the castle walls. “ To arms ! ‘to 
’ arms! the Moor is over the border!” was the cry. 
A Christian soldier, pale and cmaciai(;d, and who still 
l)or<i trace's of the Moorish chaijis, was brought before 
the count, lie had been taken as guide by the Moor- 
ish cavaliers who had sallied from Granada, but had 
escaped from tlicm among ihe mountains, and, after 
much wandering, had found his way to Alcala by the 
signaldirc. 

Noiwi 11 islanding the bustle and agitation of the 
rnomtjnt, the count de Tcndilla listened calmly and 
attentively to the account of the fugitive, and ques- 
lioiK^d him minutely as to the time of departure of 
the Moors, and the rapidity and direclion of their 
march, lie saw that it was too late to prevent their 
incursion and ravage; but Ik; det(;nnined to await 
(hem, and give (hem a warm rece|)lion on their return. 
Mis soldiers were always on the alert, and ready to 
lake the lield at a moment’s warning, (^loosing one 
hundred and lifty lances, hardy aiul valiant men, well 
disciplined and well seasoned, as indeed were all his 
troops, he issued forth quietly h(;fori; break of day, 
and, descending through the deliles of the mountains, 
stationed his lilllc force in ambush, in a d(;ep bar- 
ranca, or dry channel of a torrent, near llarzina, but 
three leaguen from Granada, on the road by which 
the marauders /ould have to return. In the mean 
time, he sent out scouts, to post themselves upon 
ditrerent heights, and look out for the approach of 
the enemy. ‘ , 
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All day they remained concealed in the ravine, 
an^ for a great part of the following nighi , not a 
turban, however, was to be seen, excepting now and 
then a peasant reluming from his labor, or a solitary 
muleteer hastening towards Granada. TJic cavalic'rs 
of the count began to grow restless and impatient; 
they feared that the enemy might have taken some 
other route, or might ha\(‘ n',ceiv('d intelligence of 
their {irnbuscade. 'They urged the count to abandon 
the enterprise, and return to Alcala. “ We are here,'''' 
.-aid they, ‘•'almost at the gates of tlu^ Moorish ca])ital, 
our movements ma} heve heen descrii (h and, hefon- 
we are aware, ( iranada may pour lorth its h'gions of 
svvifi cavahy, and crush us with an o\ ('rvvhehning 
force.'” 'riu' count d(* 'rcndilla, houev(‘r, persisted 
in remaining lyitil his scouts should come in. About 
two hours b(*fore daybreak, there ^vere signal-finvs 
on certain Moorish watcli-tovvei of t’le mountains. 
While they were regarding these with anxiety, the 
scouts came hnny ing into the ravine: ‘‘ 'J’Ih' M oors 
arc approaching,*’ said they; “ wt have reconnoitixal 
them near at hand. 'J'hey are between one and two 
hundred strong, hnt eneumhered w ilh many prisoners 
and much hooly.” The cliristian c avaliers laid th(‘ir 
ears to the ground, and lu^ird (he distant tramp of 
hoi'sos and the tread of fool-.'.oldiers. 'i'hc'y mounted 
their horses, braced their shields, eouehed their lafices, 
and drew near to the entrance of the ravines where it 
opened ujion the road. 

The Moors had succeeded in waylaying and sur- 
prising the Christian convoy, on its wfLy to Ba/a 
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They had captured a great number of prisoners, male 
and female, with great store of gold and jewels, and 
Bumpter mules laden with rich merchandise. With 
these they had made a forccid march over the dan- 
gerous parts of the mounlains; but now, finding them- 
selves so near to Granada, they fancied themselves 
in perfect security. loitered along the road, 

Ihercfore, irregularly and slo *vly, some singing, otherr. 
laughing and exulting at having eiuded the boasted 
\i"ilance of Ihe count de Tcndiila: wdiiJc <‘ver and 

O ’ 

anon wen^ heard Uie plaint of some h niale* captive 
bewailing the jeopardy of her honor, and the heavy 
sighing of the merchant at beholding his property in 
Uie grasp of ruthless spoilers. 

The count dc '^rendilla waited until some of the 
escort had passed the ravine; (hen, giving the signal 
for assault, his cavaliers set u; great shouts and cries, 
and charged furiously into the eenln^ of the foe. The 
obscurity of the place and the hour added to the 
terrors of the surprise. I'he Moors were thrown into 
confusion; some rallied, fouglit desperately, and fell 
covered with wounds. Thirty-six were killed, and 
tifty-tive were made prisoners; the rest, under cover 
of the darkness, made their escape to the rocks and 
defiles of the mountains. 

The good count unbound the prisoners, gladden - 
ing the hearts of the merchants by restoring to them 
their mcrehandinC. To the female captives also he 
restored the jewels of which they had been despoil- 
ed, excepting such as had been lost beyond .recovery. 
Forty-Qve saddle horses, of the choice Barbary hre,cd, 
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remained as captured spoils of the Moors, together 
with cosily armor, and booty of various kinds. Hav- 
ing collected every thing in liaste, and arranged lus 
cavalgada, the count urged his way with all speed 
for Alcala la Real, lest he should be pursued and 
overtaken by the Moors of Granada. As he w'ound 
up the stc(;p ascent lo his mountain cily, the inhab- 
itants pounul forth to meet him w^ith shouts of joy. 
His triumph was doubly enhanced by being recei\ed 
at the gates of the city by Ids wife, the daughter of 
the inan|ijes of Villena, a lady of di.stinguished merit, 
whom h(! had not seen for two yc'ars, that he had 
been separated from his home by the arduous duties 
of tliese iron wars. 
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CHAPTER XLlir 

Expedition of Jfoahdil el Chico against Salobrena , — 
Exploit of Hernando Perez del Vulgar. 

King Boagoil found that his diminislicd Icrriiory 
was loo closoly dominated hy chrisiian forircsscs Jike 
Alcala la lUval. and loo siriclly walchcd by vi;^ilant 
alcaydcs !d:(^ the count of "(Viidiila, lo lx'* able to 
maintain itself by internal resources. His fora^^ing 
cx|)(!ditions were liable lo be in(ercc|)lcd and dc'frat- 
od, while the ravage of the vega hiul swept offiivcuy 
thing on which the city depended for future sus 
leir.mce. Ih* fell (he want cf a si'a-porf, through 
which, as f<*rin('r!y, lu' might kc'ep ojU'n a coinmuni 
I'atjon with Africa, and obtain reit)forcernents and 
supplies from Iievond the sea. All the portr; and 
harbors wcki in (he hands of the Christians, and 
Granada and its remnant of dependent ten iiory were 
completely landlocked, 

In this ernerg('ncy, the attention of T5oabdil was 
called by circumstances to the sea-port of Salobrena. 
'i'his redoubtable town has already been mentioned 
in this chronicle, as a place deemed impregnable by 
the Moors; insomuch that their kings were accus- 
tomed, in time of peril, to keep their treasures in 
its citadel, ft was situated on a high rocky hill, di- 
viding one of those rich little vegas or plams which 
lie open to" the Mediterranean, but run like deep 
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green hays into the stern bosoms of the mountains- 
tIic veqa was covered with beautiful ve^i tation, 
with rice and cot(op, with groves of oranges, citrons, 
figs and mulberries, and with gardens inclosed by 
hedges of reeds, of aloes and Ihe Indian fig. l^un- 
ning streams of cool water from the springs and 
snows of the SicTra Nevada, kept this (hdightfiil 
valley continually frc^li and verdant; wliile it ^^as 
almost locked up by mountain harriers, and lofty 
promontories tliat stretched far into the sea. 

'riirougfi the centre' of (Ids rich vega, thi' rock of 
Salohreha reared its rugged haek, rn'arly di\ iding thi‘ 
j and advancing to the margin of tlu* si'a, with 
just a strip of sandy beach at its fof>t, lavi'd h\ the 
I)!ue wa\es of tiu' I\Ie'vlit‘'iT.inean. 

Th(’ town covered the ridge and sides of the rock\ 
Iiill, and was fortitied by strong walls and towc'rs; 
while on the highest and most ])reeij>it()ns [)arl stood 
tli(' citaih'l, a liiige castle that seemed to form a part 
of th(* li\ ing rock ; th(! ma'^sive ruins of wliiidi, at the 
present da}, attract ihij gaze of the traveller, as he 
winds his way far below, along the road which passes 
through the, v('ga. 

This important fortress had been intrusUal to the 
command of Don Francisco Ramirez de IVladrid, 
captain-goiK ral of the artilk'iy, and the mrist srieri- 
titic of all the Spanisli lead(*rs. That cxp( ricnc(*d 
veteran, howcAcr, was with the king at C’ordova, 
having left a valiant cavalier as alca}de ot the place. 

Boabdfl el Chico had full information of the stale 
of the garrison and the absence of its commander. 
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Putting himself at the head of a powerful forejp, 
therefore, he departed from Granada, and made a 
rapid march through the mountains; hoping, by this 
sudden move, to seize upon Salobrena before king 
Ferdinand could come to its assistance. 

The inhabitants of Salobrena were Mude\ares, or 
Moors who had sworn .Jlr£jiance to the Christians. 
Still, when they heard the sound of the Moorish 
drums and trumpets, and beheld the squadrons of 
their countrymen advancing acTOss the vega, their 
hearts y(‘arned towards the standard of their nation 
and their faith. A tumult arose in the place; the 
poj)ulace shouted the name of Boahdil el f>hiro, 
and, throwing o[)en the gates, admitted him within 
the walls. 

'riic' Christian garrison was too few in number, to 
contend for (he poss('Sf>ion of thc^ town: thc‘y retreatc'd 
to the citadel, and shut themselves within its massive 
walls, which were considered impregnable. Hero 
they maintained a dtspc'rate defence, hoping to hold 
out until succor should arrive fjorn the neighboring 
fortresses. 

TIkj tidings that Salobrena was invc'sted by the 
Moorish king, spread along the sc a-eoast, and tilled 
the Christians wdth alarm. Don Francisco Enricjnc'z, 
uncle of the king, commanded the city of Velez 
Malaga, about ^wclve leagues distant, hut separated 
by ranges of those vast rocky mountains which arc 
piled along the Mediterranean, and towxr in hteep 
promontories and precipices above its waves. 

Don F rancisco summoned the alcaydes of his ilis- 
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tricl to hasten with him to the relief of this irnpor- 
laftl fortress. A nnmher of cavaliers and their 
retainers answered to Ins call, amonj^ whom was 
Fcinarido Perez d(;l Puli*ar, suririrncd “■FI do las 
Ilazanas,” (he of the exploits,) — the same who had 
signalized himself in a foray, l)y elevating a handker- 
chief on a lance for a banner, and leading on his 
dishcartenetl comrades to \ictorv. As soon as Don 
Francisco heliehl a little hand collected round him, 
he set’ out with ail speed for Salohrena. 'J"hc marcl: 
was riigved and f«e\ere, climhing and de^'cending im- 
mense monntainr', and .onu'times winding along tin* 

1 dg(' of giddy preeijnees, with the ol‘ the sea 

raging far below. U hen I )on I'hanc is( o arrived with 
his follow<‘r^ at the loftv promontoi ^ (hat strtdehes 
along OIK' si(l(' of the little vega of Sal(»l)rena, Ik 
looked down with sorrow and anxiety upon a Moor- 
ish army of great foreo ('.ncamp(‘d at tlu' toot of the 
fortress, while jMoorish haniK*r>, on various fiarts of 
the walls, showed that the town was already in pos- 
scs'-ion of tin mlixie!-. A solitar> ehrisli.m standard 
aloiK' floated on tin.' lop of the easlle-kca p, showing 
that the brave garrison were In'miiK'd up in their 
rock-built citadel. 

Don Francisco found it impossible, with his small 
torce, to make any impression on tie' camp of the. 
i‘dj()r^, or to g(‘l to IIk' relief of tin; casth'. lie sta- 
rnined his little hand upon a I'oeky heiglil nc'ar tli(^ 
f'<'a, where tliev vver’C' ‘•afe from I lie assaults r)f the 
enemy. The sight of his friendly hanner waving in 
theiy neighborhood cheered tire heart of tire garrisor, 
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and conveyed to them assurance of speedy succor 
from the king. 

. In the mean time, Fernando IVrcz del Pulgar, 
who always burned 1o dislinguish himself by bold 
and striking exploits, in the course of a prowling 
expedition along the borders of the Moorish eainj), 
remarked a postern-gale of the castle, opening upon 
the stec^p part of the rocky lull which looked towards 
the mountains. 

A sudden thought flashed upon the daring mind of 
Pulgar: — “Wlio will follow my banner,’' said he, 
‘‘and make a dash for 3 onder postern?” A bold 
proposition, in time of warfare, never wants for bold 
spirits to accept it. Seventy rcsolut(i men immedi- 
ately stepped forward. Pulgar put himself at their 
head ; they cut their way suddenly through a weak 
part of the camp, fought iheir wa}' up to the gate, 
which was (eagerly thrown open to leceive them; 
and succeede<l in making their way into the fortrtjss, 
before Ihi^ alarm of their attempt had spread through 
the Moorish army. 

The garrison was roused to new spirit by this un^ 
looked-for reinforcement, and were enabhal to make 
a more vigorous resistance. The Moors had intelli- 
gence, however, that there was a great scarcity of 
water in the castle; ; and they exulted in the idea that 
this additional number of warriors would soon ex- 
haust the cisterns, and compel them to surrender. 
When Pulgar heard of this hope entertained by ihc 
enemy, be caused a bucket of water to be lowered 
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from the battlements, and threw a silver cup in 
bAvado.lo the Moors. 

The situation of the garrison, liowever, was daily 
growing more and more critical ; they siifiered greatly 
from thirst, while, to tantalize them in their suffer- 
ings, they beheld limpid streams winding in abun- 
dance through the green plain below them. They 
began to fear that all succor would arrive too lahi, 
when one day they beheld a little squadron of ves- 
sels far at sea, hut standing towards the shore. 
'rher(' wa^ some doubt at first whether it might not 
he a hostile armarneni from Africa; hut as it ap- 
proached, they Nlescried, to their great joy, the ban- 
ner of Castile. 

It was a reinforcement, brought in all haste by the 
governor of the fortress, Don Francisco Uamirez. 
'I'he squadron anchored at a steep rocky island, 
which lises from the very margin of the smooth 
^andy beach, directly in front of the rock of Salo- 
biaTia, and stretches out into the sea. On this island 
Ilamir(*z l.inded liis jneji, and was as strongly posted 
as if in a fortress, llis force was too 'Scanty to at- 
lempt a battle, but he assisted to haras'' and distract 
the besiegers, VVlicncvcr king Boahdil made an at- 
tack upon the fortress, his camp was assailed on one 
‘'ide by the troops of Ramirez, who landed from 
their island, and on another hy those of Don Fran- 
cisco Fni i(|ucz, who swa'pt down from their rock ; 
while Fernando del Fuigar kept ii[» a fierce defence 
from evcjy tow^er and battlcmonl of the castle. 
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The attention of the Moorish king was diverted, 
also, for a lime, by an incflcctual attcni})t to relieve 
the little port of Adra, which had recently declared 
in his favor, but which had been recaptured for the 
Christians by Cidi Yahye and his son Alnayar. Tlius 
the unlucky Boabdil, bewildered on every hand, lost 
all the advantage that be had gained by his rapid 
march from Granada. Whdt' he was yet besieging 
the obstinate citadel, tidings were brought him that 
king Ferdinand was in full march, with a powerful 
host, to its assistance. There was no time’fo- farthei 
d(ilay: he made a furious attack with all his forces 
upon the castle, but was again repulsed hy Pulgar 
and his coadjutors ; when, abandoning the siege in 
despair, he retreated with his army, lest king Ferdi- 
nand should get between him and hi^^ capital. On 
his way back to (hanada, however, he in som('< sort 
consoled himself for his late disappointiiK'jit, by 
oveiTunning a part of the territories and possessions 
lat<*ly assigned to his uncle FJ Zagal, and to (h'di 
Yahye. lie defeated their alc iydes, ficstroyeil seve- 
ral of their fortresses, burnt their villages, and, leav- 
ing the country behind him recking and smoking with 
his vengeance, returned with considerable booty, to 
repose himself within the walls of the Alhambra. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

//o7r h hi^ Vi ril’niiUtd trnttvd thv peop/c of Gaudijt — 
itnd how Fd Zit"al fimsfvd his rr^al career. 

\it» \.L\ li:i(l ( Ji-M oiH ctl iMrn^clI in liis 

> jpiUii, when king Ferdinand, at the h(‘ad of seven 
(hou- ind- hor>e and twenty thousand loot, again ap- 
j>e;ired hi i!k- \ ega. He had out in all liaste from 
^ ordo\a, to the lelierol’ Salcdjrena ; hut. Ii(‘anng on 
r.i< mareh that llie "ii'i'*,* \\a^ raised, h<‘ turned witli 
'jis arin> to make a second ravage round the. walls 
m| devoted (iranada. I h- jne-^ent lorage la^teil tirteiui 
iav", in the eourse of wliieh (‘very ihing tliat had 
' M.a|)ed his i'ormer dtsolaling visit wa^ destroyt'd, 
,01(1 -eaiee a ureen thing ora living animal was leit 
s»n ihe I'aee (d' the kmd. The i\roor>- ^allied ti-e(juent- 
!} , and idiight de'.peratelv , in defenee (d their li(‘l(is; 
bui the work of de^trnrtioii wa^ ae( ()mjdi''hed — and 
( uanada, <mee the (jueefi <d gaideiis, \va^ h it sur- 
lOUinieJ hy a Je-ert. 

From hence Fejclinaiid inaivhed to crush a i oiispi- 
r n v which liad lately niaiiire-tced iNelf in the cities 

♦ d’ (iuadix, Lki/a, and VJm(‘ria. 'I'hex* recently con- 

• piered places liad entered into secret coi i (Sjionden<’t^ 
with king i^oahdil, inviting liiin to ni;ir( ii their 
gale-, promi-ing to ri-e in»on the' chri-iian garrisons, 
seize upon the citadel-, and surnnder dicmselves 
uit(/ his power. . Tlie marc|U^s of N illena had re- 

. Voc, 11. • X . . n 
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ccived notice of the conspiracy, and had suddenly 
thrown himself, with a lai^e force, into .Guadix. 
Under pretence of making a review of the inhabit- 
ants, he made them sally forth into the fields before 
the city. When the whole Moorish population capa- 
ble of bearing arms was thus without the walls, he 
ordered the gates to be rlosed. lie then permitted 
them to enter, two by two and three by three, and 
to take forth their wives, children, and effects. The 
houseless Moors were fain to make themselves tem- 
porary hovels, in the gardens and orchards a!)out the 
city; they were clamorous in their complaints at 
being thus excluded from their homes, but were told 
they must wait with pati(*nce until the charges against 
them could be investigated, and the pleasure of the 
king be known."^ 

When F('Tdinand arrived at Ciiadix, he found the 
unhappy Moors in tlu'ir cabins among the orchards. 
They complained bitterly of tlni deception that had 
been practised upon them, and implored permission 
to return into the city, and live peaceably in their 
dwellings, as had been promised them in their arti- 
cles of capitulation. 

King Ferdinand listened graciously to their com- 
plaints: “ My friends,” said he in reply, “lam in- 
formed that there has been a conspiracy among you 
to kill my alcayde and garrison, and to take part 
with my enemy the king of Granada. I shall make 
a thorough investigation of this conspiracy. Those 


* Zii/ita, lib. 20. c. 0C>- Cura do los Palacios, c. 97. 
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among you who shall be proved innocent shall be 
restored .to their dwellings, but (lie guilty shall incur 
the penalty of their oirenccs. As I wish however to 
proceed with mercy as well as justice, L now give 
you your choice, either to depart at once without 
further question, going wherever you pb'ase, and 
taking with }ou your families and ellerts, under an 
assurance of safely; or to deliver up those who are 
guilty, not one of whom, 1 give you my royal word, 
shall (‘scape punishment.” 

WlK'll tl»C peoph* of fiuadiv heard these words, 
lhe> communed among lhcms(‘lvcs; and as most of 
them (sa}s the; worthy Agapida) wi'rc eilh('r cul|)a- 
hie or feared to he considi'red so, tlu v ac(‘ej)led the* 
alt('rnative, and (I(q)arted sorrowfull), Ihey and their 
wives and their little ones. “Thus,’* in the words 
of that ('vcellent and co(emporar\ hislorian, Andres 
Bernalde/, commonly called the eur.l * of Pala- 
cios — “thus did the king deliver (iuadi.x from (h«^ 
hands of the en(‘mi(‘s of our holy faith, afh r sc'viui 
hundred and sevt'uty }ears that it had heciii in their 
poss('s.-ion, ev(‘r since the time of Koderick the 
(loth; and this was one of the, m}steri(‘S of our 
l^ord, who woidd not consi'ut that the city should 
remain longer in the power of the Moors:” — a pious 
and sage remark, which is (pioled with peculiar ap- 
probation by the worthy Agapida. 

King Kerdinand olfered similar alternatives to the 
Moors of Ba/a, Almeria, and other cities accur,(*,d of 
participation in this conspiracy; who generally pre- 
ferred to abaiidqn their homes, rather than incur the 
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risk of ail inve^^tigation. Most of tliein relinquished 
Spain, as a country wliere they could no lofigcr hvi- 
in security and independence, and departed with 
their families for Africa; such as remained were suf 
fered to live in villages and hamlets, and other un 
walled places.'*^ 

While Ferdinand wa^ thus occupied at G'uadix, 
dispensing justice and mercy, and receiving cities ij. 
exchange, the old monarch Muley Abdalla, surnained 
El Zagal, appeared before him. lie was hagi^ard 
with, can', and alnn^t crazed will* pas'-^iou. Mr li.id 
found hi'i little territory o.f Andarax, and his t\\ . 
thousand subject-, as diflicult to govern as had been 
the distracted kingdom of (iranada. "I'lu' cjj.'Mi-j. 
which had bound the Moors to him, \va- lirokin 
when ho ap|)car( d in arms under the l)ani ' c'f Fei 
diuaiid. He had returiK ' fKun hi- Jiigl. i-xi- ( am- 
■ lign with his petty arnn f two hundn I men, IM 
low(;d I)} the execrations of the peojde of firanada, 
and the secrc't repining of those he had led into tie* 
field. No sooner had his subjects hcaid of the si." 
ces^cs of Boabdil el Chiio, than they Iiad ‘•{•i/ec' 
their arms, assembled tumultuously, declaivtl for lli" 
young rnonareh, and threatened tlu' life of El Zagal.' 
'riie unfortunalt* old king had with ilillii iill) ( -.adeil 
their fur> ; and this last lesson seemed ennrel) td 
have cured him of his passion for soveri‘ignt\ . He 
now entreati'd F(*rdinand to jiureha-e tlu' towns and 

* Gariljav, lit». 1.1. r-ip. 39. Pulijar, :I. caf). 13?, 
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Castles and other possessions whicli had been granted 
to him ;• offering them at a low rate, and begging safe 
passage for himself and his follovvt?rs to Africa. Kiilg 
Ferdinand graciojisly complied with his wishes. He 
purchased of him three-and-twenty towns and vil- 
lages in the valleys of Andarax and Alhaiirin, for 
which he gave him five millions of maravedics. K1 
Zagal reliiKpiishcd his right to one-half of the salinas 
or salt-pits of Maleha, in favor of his hrother-in-law 
Cidi Yaliye. Having thus disposed of his petty em- 
pire aiid possessions, lie packed u|> all his trc'asiire, 
of which he had a great amount, and, tollowed by 
many IVloorish fuuilit's, pas.^ed ovi r to Africa.'^ 

And here let us east an (‘ve hejond th(‘ [)r(*sent 
period of our chronicle, and trace the nanaining 
career of FI /agal. His short and tnrhuh'nt reign, 
and disastrous end, would allord a wholesonn^ l(‘ss()n 
to unprincipled ambition, w(‘ro not all amhition of 
th(' kind fated to he blind to precept and example. 
When h(^ arrixal in Africa, instead of m(‘eting with 
kindness and s) in|)al]iy, he \^as seizeil and thrown 
into prison by the king of Fez, as though he liad been 
his vassal. He was accused of l)(‘ing the cause of 
the dis&(aisioiis and downfall of the kingdom of (Jra- 
nada; and tlie accusation being proved to the satis- 
faction of the king of Fez, he condemned the un- 
happy FJ Zagal to perpetual darknes*;. A basin of 
glowing copper was passed h(*fore his eyes, which 
effbctiia[ly destroyed his sight. IJis wealth, which 

• * Coiidc, part 4*. cap. 41. 
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had probably been the secret cause of these crijcl 
measures, was confiscated and seized upon b} his 
oppressor and El Zagal was thrust forth, blind, 
helpless, and destitute, upon the world. In thi- 
wretched condition, the late Moorish monarclj 
groped his way through the regions of Tingitania, 
until he reached the city of Velez Goinera. The 
king of Velez had formerly been his ally, and h it 
some movement of compassion at his present altered 
and abject state. He gave him food and raimenf, and 
j-ufh'H'd him lo remain unmolested in his dominion- 
Dt'ath, which so often hurries otflhe prosperous and 
ha[)py from the midst of untasted pleasures, ^pare- 
on tin* olh(;r hand tlu' miserabh', to diain the l;>-! 
<lron of Jiis cuj) of bitterness. El Zagal dragged out 
a wreielu'd ('xisttMu e of many \ ears, in the rii\ ot' 
Velez, lie wandered about hliud and disconsolate, 
an ohjeci of mingled seorn and pit>, and hearing 
above his raiment a parchment on whic h was wriltej. 
in Arabie, “ This \y the e ifortunate kir-g of Anda- 
lusia.”* 


■' jVIariiiol, do Robolioiu* Maur. tib. 1. cap. 10. Pfnli.i/.i, Hist,. 
Granat. parti], o. 4. Snare/, Hisl, de Obispado- do Guadix y 
]]a/a, cap. 10. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Preparation's of Granada for a deApcrate defenn . 

Jio\^ 1*5 thy strength departed, oh (iraiiada! lion* 
is tliy beauty withered and despoiled, oh city of i;ro\er 
and fountains! The comineree that once thronged 
Ihy si reels is at an end; the mereliant iu> longer ha-- 
l<'j> to thy^gale«, with the luxuries of foreign land'i. 
'rh''( ilies which once paid thee'. tril)ul(‘ ari' wi’esicd 
from Ihy ^wa\ ; llie chivalry which filled tin ^ ivai 
lamlila wilh Ihe .sumptuous pageanliy i>f war, ha\t 
f!d!en in man} hattl<‘s. "J'he Alliam'ora "(ill rear" li" 
ui(ld> towel" from (lie mid"l of gro\(‘s, hut p.u iA;. 
chol} ri'igns in ils marble halls; and (he inonarcli 
look" doAMi from his lofty balconies upon a naki d 
\vaste, where one(‘ had (‘\tended the blooming glorii. 
of lhi‘ v(’ga! 

Such i^ the lament of tlu* Moorish w ritei", over 
tlK‘ laniental)le .state ofCranada, which now' r('niain- 
ed a mere phantom of its former grealnt ss. 'I'he two 
j’a\ages of the \ega, following so clo"el} upon eac h 
other, had swept otrall the produce of the }ear; and 
(he husbandman had no longer the heart to till tin 
held, seeing that the ripening liarvest only broughi 
the spoiler to his door. 

During the winter season, king Kmdinand made 
diligent pj^eparations for the last campaign, that was 
TO decide the fate of Granada. As thi.^* war w\as 
waged purely for i.he proniotioi#of the Christian faith. 
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he thought it meet that its enemies should bear tjie 
expenses, lie levied, therefore, a general c!iontribii- 
lion upon all the Jews throughout his kingdom, hy 
synagogues and districts; and obliged them to render 
in the proceeds, at the city of Seville.'^ 

On Ihe lUh of April, Ferdinand and Isabella de- 
parted for the Moorish frontier, with the solemn de- 
termination to lay close siege to Granada, and never 
to quit its walls until they had plaiJed the standard 
of the faith on the towers of the Alhambra. Many 
of the nobles of the kingdom, parlicularlv Ihosefroin 
the parls rernolc; from the scene of action, wearied by 
the toils of war, and foreseeing lhatihis would be a 
tedious siege, re(|uiring patience and vigilance ralher 
than hardy deeds of arms, contented themselves wilh 
sending their vassals, while they staid at home, to 
attend to tlu'ir domains. Many eirK‘s furnihhf'd sol- 
diers at their cost, and the king took tlaj tield with 
an army of forty thousand infantry and ten thousand 
horse. 'I'he principal captains who followc'd the 
king in this campaign, were Roderigo Tonce de I.eon, 
the marques of Cadiz, the Master of iSantiago, the 
iTiarqucsof Villena; the counts of Tendilla, (Jifui'iites, 
Cabra, and IJrena; and Don Alonzo de Aguilar 
Queen Isabella, accompanied by her son the prince 
Juan, and b^ the princesses Juana, Maria", and (bitha- 
lina, her daughters, proceeded to Alcala la Real, 
the mountain fort, css and strong-hold of the count 
de Tcndilla. Here she remained, to forward supplies 


* Garibay, lib. 18. c. 3f8. 
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It) the army, and to be read> lo repair to the camp, 
wlicncvcr her presence might be re(piiretl. 

The army of Ferdinand ponr(‘d into the vega, b\ 
various delilcs of tlie mountains; and, on the 'J:id of 
April, tlic royal tent was pitched at a yillage calle<l 
JjOs Ojos de Ilucscar, about a league and a half fron. 
Granada. At the approach of thi> formidable fon e, 
the harassed inhabitants turned pale, and even man} 
of the warriors trembled; for tlic} felt that the last 
desperate struggle was at hand. 

HoabdiFel Ghieo U'^sembled In'- comicil in the Al 
h:iml)ra, from the window > (vf which thev could 
Ixihold the chri-t»an scpiadroirH tfli^'lefuiig through 
clouds of du-t, a^ the} poured along the \('ga. d'ln 
utmosi confusion and consternation iiigned in tin 
council. i\lany of th(‘ !nembei>, terrified with tin' 
horrors impending over th(‘ir families, advi'^ed lh»ah 
(Ml to throw’ hims<‘lf upon the genero'-il} of the ( hri- 
tian monarch: e\en several of the bravest suggt-(eit 
tlic possibility of obtaining honorable terms. 

The wazir of tin* city. Ah.d ( ’asim Vhdcl iVh ii. 
was calU'd upon to report the state of the pclfh' 
iiUTins for .sii‘^tenanc(^ and di'fem e. Thme wen 
sidlicient provisions, he said, for a few months' -up 
ply, independent of what might exist in the poss, - 
sion of nnui bants and othrr rich iiihahitaiit-. - P. 
of what a\ ail,” said he, is a ^•^^|)pl} tor a A w immih- . 
n<;ain.st the sicgcs rif the ( astilian nnuiait h. h :if ; 
hiti rminahh' P" 

J hj pnxfiiced, also, tin* lisi^ ol men capable ot Inai 
ing Tirms. ‘*Th(3 iiiimher.” s.-dd lie, “is great: b>.t 
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what can be expected from mere citizen-soldiere*^ 
They vaunt and menace, in time of safety; none arc 
so arrogant, when the enemy is at a distance — but 
when the din of war thunders at their gales, they 
hide themselves in terror.** 

When Muza heard these words, he rose with gen- 
erous warmth: “What reason have we,” said he, “to 
despair? The blood of those illustrious Moors, the 
conquerors of Spain, still flows in our veins. Let us 
be true to ourselves, and fortune will again be with 
us. We have a veteran force, both horse and foot, 
the flower of our chivalry, seasoned in war and scar- 
red in a thousand battles. As to the multitude of our 
citizens, spoken of so slightly, why should we doubt 
their valor? There are twenly thousand young men, 
in the fire of youth, for whom I will engage, tliat 
in the defence of their homes they wdl rival the 
most valiant veterans. J^o we want provisions? Our 
horses are fleet, and our horsemen daring in the 
foray. Let them scour and scourge the country of 
those apostate Moslems who have surrendered to the 
Christians. Let them make inroads into the lands of 
our enemies. We shall soon see them returninj; with 
cavalgadas to our gates; and, to a soldier, there is no 
morsel so sweet as that wrested with hard fighting 
from the foe.” 

Boabdil el Chico, though he wanted firm and dura- 
ble courage, was ’■eadily excited to sudden emotions 
of bravery. He caught a glow of resolution from 
the noble ardor of Muza. “Do what is needful,” 
said he to his commaqders; “ into your hands I con- 
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fide the common safety. You arc the protectors of 
the kingdom, and, with the aid of Allah, will rc\ en^e • 
the insults of our religion, the deaths of our friends 
and relations, and the sorrrows and suiTerings heaped 
upon our land.”* 

To every one was now assigned his separate duty. 
The wazir had chaise of the arms and provisions, 
and the enrolling of the people. Muza was to com- 
mand the cavalry, to defend the gates, and to take 
the lead in all sallies and skirmishings. Naim Reduan, 
and Muhamod Aben Zayde, were his adjutants. Ab- 
del Kerim Zegri, and the other captains, were to 
guard the walls; and the alcaydes of the Alcazaba, 
and of the Red Towers, had command of the for- 
tresses. 

Nothing now was heard but the din of arms,and the 
bustle of preparation. The Moorish spirit, quick to 
catch fire, was immediately in a flame; and the popu- 
lace, in the excitement of the moment, set at nought 
the power of the Christians. Muza was in all parts 
of Ihc city, infusing his own generous zeal into the 
bosoms of the soldiery. The young cavaliers rallied 
round him as their model ; the veteran warriors re- 
garded him with a soldier’s admiration; the vulgar 
throng followed him with shouts, and the helpless 
part of the inhabitants, (he old men and the women, 
hailed him with blessings as their protector. 

On the first appearance of the Christian army, the 
principal gates of the city had been closed, and sc- 
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cured with bars and bolts and heavy chains: Muj^a 
, now ordered them to be thrown open; “ T(J me and 
iny cavaliers,” said he, “ is intrusted the defence of 
the gates; our bodies shall be their barriers.” He 
stationed at each gate a strong guard, chosen from his 
bravest men. His horsemen were always completely 
armed, and ready to mount at a moment’s warning: 
Iheir steeds stood saddled and caparisoned in Uie 
•-tables, with lance and buckler beside tliein. On 
the least approach of the enemy, a squadron of horse 
gathered within the gate, ready to lancli forth* like tlic 
liolt frojii the thunder-cloud. Muza made no cm])ty 
bravado nor haughty threat; he was more terrible in 
d()cds than in words, and executed daring exploits, 
ix'^ond even the vaunt of the vain-glorious. Such 
was the present champion of the Moors. Had they 
po>sesS(;d inan> such warriors, or had Muza ris(‘n to 
power at an earlier pmiod of thcj war, the fate of 
\ iranada might Jiave been deferred, and tlie Moor for 
a long time have maintained his throne within the 
walls of the Alhambra. 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 

How King Ferdinand conducted the siege cautiously; and 
how Queen Isabella arrived at the camp. 

Though Granada was shorn of its glories, and 
nearly cut off from all external aid, still its mighty 
castles and massive bulwarks seemed to set all attack 
at defiance. Being the last retreat of Moorish power, 
it had assembled within its walls the remnants of the 
armies that had contended, step by step, with the 
invaders, in their gradual conquest of the land. All 
that remained of high-born and high-bred chivalry, 
was here ; all that was loyal and patriotic was roused 
to activity by the common danger; and Granada, 
that had so long been lulled into inaction by vain 
hopes of security, now assumed a formidable aspect 
in the hour of its despair. 

Ferdinand saw that any attempt to subdue the city 
by main force, would be perilous and bloody. Cau- 
tious in his policy, and fond of conquests gained by 
art rather than valor, he resorted to the plan which 
had been so successful with Baza, and determined 
to reduce the place by famine. For this purpose, 
his armies penetrated into the very heart of the Al- 
puxarras, and ravaged the valleys, and sacked and 
burnt the*towns, upon which the city depended for 
its supplies. Scouting parties, also, rangeef the moun- 
tains behind Granada, and, jcaptured ^very casual 
‘ ‘VoL. II. r Y 
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convoy of provisions. The Moors became more dar- 
. ing, as their situation became more hopeless. Never 
had Ferdinand experienced such vigorous sallies and 
assaults. Muza, at the head of his cavalry, harassed 
the borders of the camp, and even penetrated into 
the interior, making sudden spoil and ravage, and 
leaving his course to be traced by the slain and wound- 
ed. To protect his camp from these assaults, Fer- 
dinand fortified it with deep trenches and strong 
bulwarks. It was of a quadrangular form, divided 
into streets like a city, the troops being quartered 
in tents, and in booths constructed of bushes and 
branches of trees. When it was completed, queen 
Isabella came in state, with all her court, and the 
prince and princesses, to be present at the siege. This 
was intended, as on former occasions, to reduce the 
besieged to despair, by showing the determination of 
tlie sovereigns to reside in the car^p until the city 
should surrender. Immediately after her arrival, the 
queen rode forth to survey the camp and Hr envi- 
rons : wherever she went, she was attciidcd by a 
splendid retinue ; and all the commanders vied with 
each other, in the pomp and ceremony with which 
they received her. Nothing was heard, from morning 
until night, but shouts and acclamations, and bursts of 
martial music : so that it appeared to the Moors as if 
a continual festival and triumph reigned in the Chris- 
tian camp. 

The arrival of the queen, however, and the men- 
aced obstinkey of the siege, had no efiect in damping 
the fire of thej Moorish chivalry. Muza inspired the 
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yduthful warriors with the most devoted heroism: 
“ We have nothing left to fight for,” said he, “ but the. 
ground we stand on ; when this is lost, we cease to 
have a country and a name.” 

Finding the Christian king forbore to make an 
attack, Muza incited his cavaliers to challenge the 
youthful chivalry of the Christian army to single com- 
bat, or partial skirmishes. Scarce a day passed with- 
out gaiii'^t coi'iilirts of the kind, in sight of the city 
and tn^ camp. The combatants rivalled each other 
in the splendor of their armor and array, as well as 
in the prowess of their deeds. Their contests were 
more like the dately ceremonials of tilts and tourna- 
ments, than the rude conflicts of the field. Ferdi- 
nand soon p'*rccivcd that they animated the fiery 
Moors with iiesh zeal and courage, while they cost 
the lives of niany of his bravest cavaliers : he again, 
therefore^ forbade the accej»tancc of any individual 
cha’lengcs, ai ' order^J that all partial encounters 
shouhl he avoided. The cool and stern policy of 
the Chitholic sovereign bore hard upon the generous 
spirits of cither army, but roused the indignation of 
the Moors, when they found that they were to be 
subdued in this inglorious manner : “ Of what avail,” 
said they, “ are chivalry and heroic valour ? the crafty 
monarch of the Christians has no magnanimity in 
warfare ; he seeks to subdue us through the weakness 
of our bodies, but shuns to encounter the courage 
of our s5uls.” 
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CHAPTER XL VII. 

Of the insolent defiance of Yarfe the Moor^ and the dar^ 
ing exploit of Hernando Perez del Pulgar. 

When the Moorish knights beheld that all cour- 
teous challenges were unavailing, they sought various 
means to provoke the Christian warriors t© the field. 
Sometimes a body of them, fleetly mounted, would 
gallop up to the skirts of the camp, and try who 
should hurl his lance farthest within the barriers, 
having his name inscribed upon it, or a label affixed 
to it, containing some taunting defiance. These bra- 
vadoes caused great irritation, but still the Spanish 
warriors were restrained by the prohibition of the 
king. 

Among the Moorish cavaliers was one named Yarfe, 
renowned for his great strength and daring spirit ; but 
whose courage partook of fierce audacity, rather than 
chivalric heroism. In one of these sallies, when 
they were skirting the Christian camp, this arrogant 
Moor outstripped his companions, overleaped the 
barriers, and, galloping close to the royal quarters, 
lanched his lance so far within, that it remained 
quivering in the earth close by the pavilions of the 
sovereigns. The royal guards rushed forth in pursuit, 
but the Moorish horsemen were already beyond the 
camp, and scouring in a cloud of dust for the city. 
Upon wresting the lance from the earth, a label was 
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found upon it, importing that it was intended for the 
queen. 

Nothing could equal the indignation of the Chris- 
tian warriors, at the insolence of Ihe bravado, and 
the discourteous insult offered to the queen. Hernando 
Perez del Pulgar, surnamed “he of the exploits,” was 
present, and resolved not to be outbraved by this 
daring infidel : “ Who will stand by me,” said he, “ in 
an enterprise of desperate peril?” The Christian cav- 
aliers well. knew the harebrained valor of Hernando 
del Pulgar, yet not one hesitated to step forward. He 
chose fifteen companions, all men of powerful arm 
and dauntless heart. In the dead of the night, he led 
llicm forth from the camp, and approached the city 
cautiously, until he arrived at a postern-gate, which 
opened upon the Darro, and was guarded by foot- 
soldiers. The guards, little thinking of such an un- 
wonted and partial attack, were for the most part 
asleep. The gate was forced, and a confused and 
chance-medley skirmish ensued ; Hernando del Pulgar 
slopped not to lake part in the ail'ray: putting spurs 
to his horse, he galloped furiously through the streets, 
striking fire out of llie stones at every hound. Ar- 
rived at the principal mosque, he sprang from his 
horse, and, kneeling at the portal, took possession of 
the edifice .as a Christian chapel, dedicating it to the 
blessed virgin. In testimonial of the ceremony, he 
took a tablet which he had brought with him, on 
which w«LS inscribed in large characters, “ Ave 
Maijia,” and nailed it to the door of the nfosque with 
his dagger. This done, he remounted Jiis steed, and 
¥ 2 ** • . 33 
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galloped back to the gate. The alarm had been giv«n 
. — the city was in an uproar — soldiers were ^thering 
from every direction. They were astonished at see- 
ing a Christian warrior galloping from the interior 
of the city. Hernando del Pulgar overturned some, 
cut down others, rejoined his companions, who still 
maintained possession ^f the gate by dint of hard 
fighting, and all made good their retreat to the camp. 
The Moors were at a loss to imagine the meaning of 
this wiki and apparently fruitless assault but great 
was their exasperation, on the following day, when 
the trophy of hardihood and prowess, the “Ave 
Maria,” was discovered thus elevated in bravado in 
the very centre of the city. The mosque thus boldly 
sanctified by Hernando del Pulgar was actually con- 
secrated into a cathedral, after the capture of Gra- 
nada.* 


111 coiniiicmoratioii of this dariiijir foal, the emperor Charles 
V., in after years, conferred on Pulgar and his descendants the 
right of sepulture in that church, and the privilege of sitting in 
the choir during high mass. This Hernando Perez del Pulgar was 
a man of letters, as well as arms, and inscribed to Charles V. a sum- 
mary of the achievements of Gonsalvo of Cordova, surnarned tho 
great captain, who had been one of his comrades in arms. He 
is often confounded with Hernando del Pulgar, historian and 
secretary to quern Isabella. — Sec note to Pulgar’s Chron. of the 
Catholic Sovereigns, part 3. c. iii. edit. Valencia, 1780. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

How Queen Isabella took a view of the city of Granada 
— and how her curiosity cost the lives of many Chris* 
tians and Moors. 

The royal encampment lay at such a distance from 
Granada, that the general aspect of the city only could 
be seen, as it rose gracefully from the vega, covering 
the sides of the hills with palaces and towers. Queen 
Isabella had expressed an earnest desire to behold, 
nearer at hand, a city whose beauty was so renown- 
ed throughout the world; and the marques of Cadiz, 
with his accustomed courtesy, prepared a great mili- 
tary escort and guard, to protect the queen and the 
ladies of the court, while they enjoyed this perilous 
gratification. 

It was on the morning after the events recorded in 
the preceding chapter, that a magniticent and power- 
ful train issued forth from the Christian camp. The 
advanced guard was composed of legions of cavalry, 
heavily armed, that looked like moving masses of 
polished steel. Then came the king and queen, with 
the prince and princess, and the ladies of the court, 
surrounded by the royal body-guard, sumptuously 
arrayed, composed of the sons of the most illustrious 
houses ofc Spain; after these was the rear-guard, com- 
posed of a powerful force of horse and foot ; for the 
flower of the army sallied forth that day. The Moors 
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gazed with fearful admiration at this glorious pageant, 
, wherein the pomp of the court was mingled with 
the terrors of the camp. It moved along in a radiant 
line, across the vega, to the melodious thunders of 
martial music ; while banner and plume, and silken 
scarf, and rich brocade, gave a gay and gorgeous 
relief to the grim visage of iron war, that lurked 
beneath. 

The army moved towards the hamlet of Zubia, 
built on the skirts of the mountain to the left of Gra- 
nada, and commanding a view of the Alhambra, and 
the most beautiful quarter of the city. As they ap- 
proached the hamlet, the marques of Villena, the 
count Urena, and Don Alonzo dc Aguilar, filed off 
with their battalions, and were soon seen glittering 
along the side of the mountain above the village. In 
the mean time, the marques of Cadiz, the count dc 
Tendilla, the count dc Cabra, and Don Alonzo Fer- 
nandez, Senior of Alcandrete and Montemayor, drew 
up their forces in battle array on the plain below the 
hamlet, presenting a living barrier of lo} al chivalry 
between the sovereigns and the city. 

Thus securely guarded, the royal party alighted, 
and, entering one of the houses of the hamlet, which 
had been prepared for their reception, enjoyed a full 
view of the city from its terraced roof. The ladies 
of the court gazed with delight at the red towers 
of the Alhambra, rising from amidst shady groves, 
anticipating the time when the Catholic sovereigns 
should be enthroned within its walls, and its courts 
shine with the splendor^ of Spanish chivalry. “ The 
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reverend prelates and holy friars, who always sur- 
rounded the queen, looked with serene satisfa< lion,'* 
says Fray Antonio Agapida, at this modern Babylon, 
enjoying the triumph that awaited them, when those 
mosques and minarets should be converted into 
churches, and goodly priests and bishops should suc- 
ceed to the infidel alfaquis/' 

When the Moors beheld the Christians thus drawn 
forth in full array in the plain, they supposed it was 
to offer thorn battle ; and they hesitated not to accept 
it. In a little while, the cjucen beheld a body of 
Moorish cavalry pouring into the vega, the riders 
managing their fleet and fiery steeds with admirable 
address. They were richly armed, and clothed in 
the most brilliant colors, and the caj)arisons of 
their steeds flamed with gold and embroidery. This 
was the favorite s(juadron of Muza, composed of the 
flower of the youthful cavaliers of Granada. Others 
succeeded, some heavily armed, sonic d la gincte 
with lance and buckler; and lastly came the legions 
of foot-soldiers, with arquebuss and cross-bow, and 
spear and scimitar. 

When the queen saw this army issuing from the 
city, she sent to the marques of Cadiz, and forbade 
any attack upon the enemy, or the acceptance of 
any challenge to a skirmish; for she was loth that 
her curiosity should cost the life of a single human 
being. 

The marques promised to obey, though sorely 
against his will ; and it grieved the spirit ttf the Span- 
ish cavaliers, to ))c obliged to ’remain yrith sheathed 
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swords while bearded by the foe. The Moors coftld 
* pot comprehend the meaning of this inaction of the 
Christians, after having apparently invited a battle. 
They sallied several times from their ranks, and ap- 
proached near enough to discharge their arrows ; but 
the Christians were immovable. Many of the Moor- 
ish horsemen galloped close to the Christian ranks, 
brandishing their lances and scimitars, and defying 
various cavaliers to single combat; but king Ferdi- 
nand had rigorously prohibited all duels of the kind, 
and they dared not transgress his orders under his 
very eye. 

While this grim and reluctant tranquillity prevailed 
along the Christian line, there rose a mingled shout and 
sound of laughter near the gate of the city. A Moorish 
horseman, armed at all points, issued forth, followed 
by a rabble, who drew back as he approached the 
scene of danger. The Moor was more robust and 
brawny than was common with his countrymen. His 
visor was closed; he bore a huge buckler and a 
ponderous lance ; his scimitar was of a Damascus 
blade, and his richly ornamented dagger was wrought 
by an artilicer of Fez. He was known by his device 
to be Yarfc, the most insolent, yet valiant, of the 
Moslem warriors — the same who had hurled into the 
royal camp his lance, inscribed to the queen. As he 
rode slowly alo' g in front of the army, his very steed, 
prancing with tiery eye and distended nostril, seemed 
to breath defiance to the Christians. 

But what were the feelings of the Spanish cava- 
liers, when th“y beheldr .tied to the tail of his steed, 
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and dragged in the dust, the very inscription, “Ave 
Maria,” which Hernando Perez del Pulgarhad affix- 
ed to the door of the mosque ! A burst of horror and 
indignation broke forth from the army. Hernando 
del Pulgar was not at hand, to maintain bis previous 
achievement; but one of his young companions in 
arms, Garcilasso de la Vega by name, putting spurs 
to his horse, galloped to the hamlet of Zubia, threw 
himself on his knees before the king, and besought 
permission* to accept the defiance of this insolent 
infidel, and to revenge the insult offered to our bless- 
ed Lady. The request was too pious to be refused : 
Garcilasso remounted his steed ; he closed his helmet, 
graced by four sable plumes, grasped his buckler of 
Flemish workmanship, and his lance of matchless 
temper, and defied the haughty Moor in the midst of 
his career. A combat took place, in view of the 
two armies and of the Castilian court. The Moor 
was powerful in wielding his weapons, and dextrous 
in managing his steed. He was of larger frame than 
Garcilasso, and more completely armed ; and the 
Christians trembled for their champion. The shock 
of their encounter was dreadful ; their lances were 
shivered, and sent up splinters in the air. Garcilasso 
was thrown back in his saddle — his horse made a 
wide career, before he could recover, gather up the 
reins, and return to the conflict. They now encoun- 
tered each other with swords. The Moor circled 
round his» opponent, as a hawk circles whereabou 
to make a swoop ; his Arabian steed bbeyed his 
rider, with matchless quickness ; at cv^ry attack of 
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the infidel, it seemed as if the Christian knight minst 
sink beneath his flashing scimitar. But if Garcilasso 
were inferior to him in power, he was superior in 
agility : many of his blows he parried ; others he re* 
ceived upon his Flemish shield, which was proof 
against the Damascus blade. The blood streamed 
from numerous wounds received by cither warrior. 
The Moor, seeing his antagonist exhausted, availed 
himself of his superior force, and, grappling, endeav- 
ored to wrest him from his saddle. They both fell 
to earth ; the Moor placed his knee upon the breast 
of his victim, and, brandishing his dagger, aimed a 
blow at his throat. A ciy of despair was uttered by 
the Christian warriors, when suddenly they beheld 
the Moor rolling lifeless in the dust. Garcilasso had 
shortened his sword, and, as his adversary raised his 
arm to strike, had pierced him to the heart. “It 
was a singular and miraculous victory,” says Fray 
Antonio Agapida; “but the Christian knight was 
armed by the sacred nature of his cause, and the 
holy virgin gave him strength, like another David, to 
slay this gigantic champion of the Gentiles.” 

The laws of chivalry were observed throughout 
the combat — no one interfered on either side. Gar- 
cilasso now despoiled his adversary ; then, rescuing 
the holy inscription of “Ave Maria” from its degrad- 
ing situation, he elevated it on the point of his sword, 
and bore it off as a signal of triumph, amidst the rap- 
turous shouts of the Christian army. • 

The sun^had now reached the meridian ; and. the 
hot blood of ^.he Moors, was inflamed by its rays, and 
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the sight of the defeat of liicir cliarn|»ion. Muza 
ordered- two pieces of ordnance to open a fire upon 
the Christians. A confusion was produced in oiu'. 
part of their ranks : Muza called to the chiefs of the 
army, Let us waste no more time in empty rlial- 
lengc: — let us cliargc upon tiio cnem^ : he who as- 
s.HulS has always an advantage in the comhah” 
saving, he nislicd forward, followed by a larg(' ])ody 
ofhor-e and foot, a!id charged .>o furiously upon th<‘ 
advance. guard of the Christians, that he drove it in 
ujion the I'atialion of the inanpics of Cadiz. 

The gallant nianjues now <'onsidered himsidf ai)- 
.^oi\ed horn all furtliei* obedience to tlu^ (jiKMUi’s com- 
m«an(i.-. [To ga\c the sl.^nal to attai:k. Santiago i"* 
\v«is slioulcd aiong iht' li'.u' ; a id lu' prc'sscd forward 
to lli(‘ enc()unt('r, with his battalion of Iwehe hun- 
dred Iji KU'". Th(' otiuu* cavaliers followed his e\- 
amplc, and the battle in-tantiy bi'caiiu' general. 

When tlie iviUj; arid ((u* en h/aield the arniit th;-^’ 
rushing lo tin* eonihat, they tlnvw uiencelvt*^ on tlK'ir 
l;n('e-, find i;u[)i'or('(l {h<' hoIy\lrgin to jiroh'ct lu'r 
faiiihrul warrior". 'The prince ae.d piincn tin I.elies 
of the court, and tlie prelate-* and friais wiio wen* 
prc'-en!, did tlic same; and tlu' idVecl of th(‘ 
of tlu*s(^ i!lu.'*tiious and sainth [lerson**, w;U" Iruinc- 
dialelv afiparent. TIk' fierceness with which the 
Mo(Usliad rushed to (he attack wa'< sudden!;, ceo.u'd: 
they were bold and adroit Am* a >kinni‘'b, hot unc' piid 
lo t!ui \cieran Spaniaids in the open fudd. /v paiii*: 
seined uptfn tii ' feot-soidier'^ — they turneil. and took 
lo fUi/et. ri'in.a a:nl lii-- cava lie;; s in vain endeavored 
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to rally them. Some took refuge in the mountains f 
but the greater part fled to the city, in such confu- 
sion that they overturned and trampled upon each 
other. The Christians pursued them to the very gates. 
Upwards of two thousand were either killed, wound 
cd, or taken prisoners; and the two pieces of ord- 
nance were brought off, as trophies of the victory. 
Not a Christian lance but v\as bathed that day in the 
blood of an infidel.^ 

Such was the brief but bloody action, which was 
known among the Christian warriors by the name of 
“the queen’s skirmish;” for when the marques of 
Cadiz waited upon her majesty to apologize for break- 
ing her commands, he attributed the victory entirely 
(o her presence. The queen, however, insisted that 
it was all owing to her troops being led on by so 
valiant a commander. Her majesty had not yet re- 
covered from her agitation at beholding so terrible a 
scene of bloodshed ; though certain veterans present 
pronounced it as gay and gentle a skirmish as they 
liad ever witnessed. 

To commemorate this victory, the queen after- 
wards erected a monastery in this village of Zubia, 
dedicated to St. Francisco, which still exists; and in 
its garden is a laurel, planted by the hands of her 
majesty. ^ 


* Cura de los Palacios. 

t The house from whence the king and queen contemplated 
ilio battle, is likewise to be seen at the present day. It is in the 
first street, to*^thc right, on entering the village from the vega ; 
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a^d the royal arms are painted on the ceilings. It is inhabited 
by a u'opthy farmer, Francisco Garcia, who, in showing tho 
house, refuses all compensation, with true Spanish pride; offos-* 
ing, on tho contrary, the hospitalities of his mansion to the stran ■ 
gcr. His children arc versed in the old Sspariish ballads, about 
the exploits of Hernando Perez del Pulgar and Garcilasso do l.i 
Vega. 
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CHAPTER XHX. 

Conflagration of the Christian camp, 

Thp: ravages of war had as yet sj>arcd a little por- 
tion of the vega of Granadci, A green belt of gar- 
dens and orchards still flourishea round the citv, e>:- 
tcndinii; aloiii^ the banks of the Xcnel and tlR' Darro. 
They had been the solace and deliglit of the inhab- 
itants in their !iaj)|>ier da}s, and eontribnted to trici:* 
sustenance in this time of scarcih. Ferdinand deter- 
mined to make a (ina! and exterminating ra\:i.,'‘ lo 
tile very walls of the city, so that there shonM iiot 
remain a single green thi:ig for the sustenance of i\. ' a 
or beast. The cveLiiig of ; !. t July da> . e 
splc’ 'idly upon the Christian tamp, \.;jich wa^i i.. a 
bu^itle of prcjiaration for the next day’s service — for 
desperate resistance was expected from tin* Moors, 
'riie camp made a glorious appearance, in the veiling 
sun. 7’lie various tents of the ro}al faimly ami the 
attendant nobles, were adorned with rich hangii gs, 
and sumptuous devices, and costly furniture; forming, 
as it were, a little eity of silk and brocade, wh.erc 
the pinnacles of pavilions of various gay colors, sur- 
mounted will] waving standards and llutterijig pen- 
nons, might \k with the domes and miriarcts of the 
capital they were besieging. 

In the midst of this little gaudy metropolis, the 
lofty tent ortlie queen domineered oyer the rest bkc 
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A stately palace. The marques of Cadiz had cour- 
teously .surrendered his own tent to the queen : it 
was the most complete and sumptuous in Christen-* 
dom, and had been carried about with him through- 
out the war. In the centre rose a stately alfaneque or 
pavilion in oriental taste, the rich hangings being sup- 
ported by columns of lances and ornamented with 
martial devices. This central pavilion, or silken 
tower, was surrounded by other compartments, some 
of painted lii;cn lined with silk, and all separated 
from cadi other by curtains. It was one of (hose 
camp palaces which are raised and demolished in an 
instant, like the city of canvas that surrounds them. 

As the evening advanced, the bustle in the camp 
subsided. Kvery ot.c sought repose, preparatory to 
the next day’s trial. The king retired early, that he 
might be up with the crowing of the cock, to hi ad 
the destroying army in person. All stir of military 
preparation was hushed in the royal quarters; the very 
sound of ministrclsy was mute, and not the tinkling 
of a guitar was to be heard from tln^ tents of the fair 
ladies of the court. 

The queen had retired to the innermost part of her 
pavilion, where she was performing her orisons be- 
fore a private altar; perhaps the peril to which tho 
king might be exposed in the next day’s foray, inspir- 
ed her with more than usual devotion. . While liuis' 
at her prayers, she was suddenly aroused hy a glare; 
of light, and wreaths of suffocating smoke. Im'an. 
iiistant, the whole tent was in a blaze .v there .was- 
high gusty wind, which whirled the “light flames 


a 
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from tent to tent, anti wrapped the v/holc in ont 
conflagration. 

• Isabella had barely time to save herself by instant 
flight. Her first thought, on being extricated from 
her tent, was for the safety of the king. She rushed 
to his tent, but the vigilant Ferdinand was already 
at the entrance of it. Starting 1' :nn bed on the first 
alarm, and fancying it an a-^sauU of ihe enemy, ho 
had seized his sword and buckicf, and sallied forth 
undressed, with his cuirass upon his arm. 

The lale gorgeous cam|) was now a scene of wild 
confusion. The flames kept sj)reading from one 
pavilion to another, glaring upon the rich armor, and 
golden and silver vessels, whicli seemed nudtjng m 
the fervent heat. Many of the soldiers Ind (‘reeled 
booths and bowers of branches, which, being dr}, 
crackled and blazed, and added to the ra])id con- 
flagration. Tile ladies of tJie court fled, slirieking 
and half-dressed, from their tents. T'lerc was an 
alarm of drum and truinpc'l, and a dislracled liurry 
about the camp of men half armed. The prince 
J lan had been snatched out of bed by an attciulant, 
and conveyed to the (juarter» of the count de C’al)ra, 
which were at the entrance of the camj). The loyal 
count immediately summoned his people, and those 
of his cousin Don Alonzo de Montoinayor, and form- 
ed a guard round the tent in which the prince was 
sheltered. 

The idea that this was a stratagem of the Moo.^s, 
soon subsided; but it was feared that they nfight take 
advantage of it, to assault the camp. The inarqKcs 
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f>f Cadiz, therefore, sallied forth with three thousan<l 
Jior^e, to check any advance from the city. As they 
passed along, the whole camp was a scene of hnriy* 
and consternation — some hastening to their posts, at 
the call of drum and trumpet; sojiie attempting to 
save rich eilects and glittering armor from the tents, 
others dragging along terrified and restive horses. 

When they emerged from the camp, they tound 
the whole firmamcnl ilhiminated. The flames whirl 
eil up in. long .light spires, and (he air was filled with 
snark- and cinders. A hriifht glare was thrown upon 
the city, revealing every battlement and tow(‘r. Tur- 
hav.ed heads were seen gazing from every roof, anti 
armor gleamed along the walls; \et not a singh* 
\var4"or sallied from (lie gates : the Moors suspecte ! 
some stratagem on the part of the Christians, and 
kept tjuietly within (heir walls. By degrees, t!ie, 
Ikimes evoired ; the city faded from sight; all agai;: 
became dark and tiuiot, and the martjiies of C’aJiz 
returned with his cavalry to the camp. 
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CHAPTER L. 

The last ravage before Granada. 

When the day dawned on the Christian camp, 
nothing remained of that beautiful assemblage of state- 
ly pavilions, but heaps of smouldering rubbish, with 
helms and corselets and other furniture of war, and 
masses of melted gold and silver glittering among the 
ashes. The wardrobe of the queen was entirely de- 
stroyed, and there was an immense loss in plate, 
jewels, costly stuffs, and sumptuous arnior of the 
luxurious nobles. The fire at first had been attribut- 
ed to treachery, but on investigation it proved to be 
entirely accidental. The queen, on retiring to her 
prayers, had ordered her lady in attendance to re- 
move a light burning near her couch, lest it should 
prevent her sleeping. Through heedlcssness, the 
taper was placed in another part of the tent, near the 
hangings, which, being blown against it by a gust of 
wind, immediately took fire. 

The wary Ferdinand knew the sanguine temper- 
ament of the Moors, and hastened to prevent their 
deriving confidence from the night’s disaster. At 
break of day, the drums and trumpets sounded to 
arms, and the Christian army issued from among the 
smoking ruins of their camp, in shining squadrons, 
with flaunting banners and bursts of martial melody, 
as though the preceding night had been a tirfie of high 
festivity, instead of terror. ‘ 
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• The Moor:s had beheld the conflaijratioii with woii- 
der and -perplexity. When the day broke, and they 
looked towards the Christian camp, they saw nothing ' 
but a dark smoking mass. Their scouts came in, with 
the joyful intelligence that the whole camp was a 
scene of ruin. Scarce had the tidings spread through 
out the city, when they beheld the Christian army 
advancing towards their walls. They considered it 
a feint, to cover their desperate situation and pre- 
pare for .a retreat. Boabdil cl Chico had one of his 
impulses oT valor — he determined to take the field in 
pci>on, and to follow up this signal blow which Allah 
had infl’cled on the enemy. 

The cliri-jtian army approached close to the cii}, 
and were laying.wastc the gardens and orchards, when 
Boabdil sallied forth, surrounded by all that was left 
of the flower and chivalry of Granada. There is 
one place where even the coward becomes brave — 
that sacred spot called home. What then must have 
been the valor of the Moors, a people always of 
fiery spirit, when llic war was thus brought to their 
thresholds! "IMicy fought among the scenes of their 
loves and pleasures ; the scenes of their infancy, and 
the haunts of their domestic life. They fought under 
llie eyes of their wives and children, their old men 
and their maidens, of all that was hclj)less and all 
that was dear to them ; for all Granada, crowded on 
lower and battlement, watched with trembling heart 
tl'.e fate of this eventful day. 

'inhere ^’as not so much one battle, as a variety of 
balijes ; every garden and orchard became a scene of 

, 3d 
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deadly contest; every inch of ground was dispute^d, 
with an agony of grief and valor, by the Moors ; 
' every inch of ground that the Christians advanced, 
they valiantly maintained; but never did they ad- 
vance with severer fighting, or greater loss of blood. 

The cavalry of Muza was in every part of the 
field ; wherever it came, it gave fresh ardor to the 
fight. The Moorish soldier, fainting with heat, fatigue, 
and wounds, was roused to new life at the approach 
of Muza; and even he who lay gasping, in the agonies 
of death, turned his face towards him, and faintly 
uttered cheers and blessings as he passed. 

The Christians had by this time gained possession 
of various towers near the city, from whence they 
had been annoyed by cross-bows and arquebusses. 
The Moors, scattered in various actions, were se- 
verely pressed. Boabdil, at the head of the cavaliers 
of his guard, displayed the utmost valor, mingling in 
the fight in various parts of the field, and endeavor- 
ing to inspirit the foot-soldiers to the combat. But 
the Moorish infantry was never to be depended upon. 
In the heat of the action, a panic seized upon them ; 
they fled, leaving their sovereign exposed with his 
handful of cavaliers to an overwhelming force. Bo- 
abdil was on the point of falling into the hands of the 
Christians, when, wheeling round, with his followers, 
they threw the reins on the necks of their fleet 
steeds, and took refuge by dint of hoof within the 
walls of the city.^ 


* Zurita, lib. 20. c. 88. 
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• Muza endeavored to retrieve the fortune of the 
held. He threw himself bcibre the retreating infan- 
try, calling upon them to turn and fight for their' 
homes, their families, for every thing that was sacred 
and dear to them. It was all in vain: — they were 
totally broken and dismayed, and fled tumultuously 
for the gates. Muza would fain have kept the held 
with his cavalry ; but this devoted band, having stood 
the brunt of war throughout this desperate campaign, 
was fearfully .reduced in numbers, and many of the 
survivors 'were crippled and enfeebled by their 
wounds. Slowly and reluctantly Muza retreated to 
llie city, his bosom swelling with indignation and 
despair. When he entered the gates, he ordered 
them to be closed, and secured with bolts and bars ; 
for he refused to place any further confidence in the 
archers and arquebusiers who were stationed to de- 
fend them, and he vowed never more to sally forth 
with foot-soldiers to the held. 

In the mean time the artillery thundered from the 
walls, and checked all further advances of the Chris- 
tians. King Ferdinand, therefore, called oif his 
troops, and returned in triumph to the ruins of his 
camp, leaving the beautiful city of G ranada wrapped 
in the smoke of her fields and gardens, and surround- 
ed by the bodies of her slaughtered children. 

Such was the last sally made by the Moors, in de- 
fence of their favorite city. The French ambassa- 
dor, who witnessed it, was filled with vvender, at the 
prowess,4he dexterity, and daring of the Moslems. 
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In truth, this whole war was an instance, inemoi;^- 
ble in history, of the most persevering resolution. For 
' nearly ten years had the war endured — an almost 
uninterrupted scries of disasters to the Moorish arms. 
Their towns had been taken, one after another, and 
their brethren slain or led into captivity. Yet they 
disputed every city and town, and fortress and cas- 
tle, nay every rock itself, as if they had been inspir- 
ited by victories. Wherever they could plant foot 
to fight, or find wall or cliff from whence to Janch an 
arrow, they disputed their beloved country; and now, 
when their capital was cut off from all relief, and 
had a whole nation thundering at its gates, they still 
maintained defence, as if they hoped some miracle 
to interpose ui their behalf. Their obstinate resist- 
ance (says an ancient chronicler) shows the grief 
with which the Moors yielded up the vega, which 
was to them a paradise and heaven. Exerting all 
the strength of their arms, they embraced, as it were, 
that most beloved soil, from which neither wounds, 
nor defeats, nor death itself, could part them. They 
stood firm, battling for it with the united force of 
love add grief, never drawing back the foot while 
they had hands to fight, or fortune to befriend them.* 


* Abarca, Rcyce de Aragon, R. 30. c. 3. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Building of the city of Santa Fi — Despair of the Moors. 

The Moors now shut themselves up gloomily with- 
in their walls ; there were no longer any daring sallies 
from their gates ; and even the martial clangor of the 
drum and trumpet, which had continually resounded 
within that warrior city, was now seldom heard from 
its battlements. For a time, they flattered themselves 
with hopes that the late conflagration of the camp 
would discourage the besiegers ; that, as in former 
years, their invasion would end with the summer, and 
that they would again withdraw before the autumnal 
rains. 

The measures of Ferdinand and Isabella soon 
crushed these hopes. They gave orders to build a 
regular city upon the site of their camp, to convince 
the Moors that the siege was to endure until the sur- 
render of Granada. Nine of the principal cities of 
Spain were charged with this stupendous undertak- 
ing; and they emulated each other, with a zeal wor- 
thy of the cause. “ It verily seems,” says Fray An- 
tonio Agapida, “ as though some miracle operated to 
aid this pious work, so rapidly did arise a formidable 
city, with solid edifices, and powerful walls, and 
mighty toners, where lately had been seen nothing 
butients and light pavilions. The city was traversed 
by two principal* streets in fiarm of a cross, terminat- 

VoL. II. , A a 
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ing in four gates facing the four winds ; aqd in tfie 
I centre was a vast square, where the whole army 
might be assembled. To this city it was proposed 
to give the name of Isabella, so dear to the army and 
the nation ; “ but that pious princess,^' adds Antonio 
Agapida, “ calling to mind the holy cause in which it 
was erected, gave it the name of Santa Fe, (or the 
City of the Holy Faith;) and it remains to this day, 
a monument of the piety and glory of the Catholic 
sovereigns.” 

Hither the merchants soon resorted, from all points. 
Long trains of mules were seen every day entering 
and departing from its gates; the streets were 
crowded with magazines, filled with all kinds of 
costly and luxurious merchandise ; a scene of bustling 
commerce and prosperity took place, while unhappy 
Granada remained shut up and desolate. 

In the mean time, the besieged city began to sufl'er 
the distress of famine. Its supplies were all cut off ; 
a cavalgada of flocks and herds, and mules laden with 
money, coming to the relief of the city from the 
mountains of the Alpuxarras, was taken by the mar- 
ques of Cadiz, and led in triumph to the camp, in 
sight of the suffering Moors. Autumn arrived ; but 
the harvests had been swept from the face of the 
country ; a rigorous winter was approaching, and the 
city was almost destitute of provisions. The people 
sank into deep despondency. They called to mind 
all that had been predicted by astrologers alfthe birth 
of their ill-itarred sovereign, and all that had been 
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foretold, of the fate of Granada at the time of the 
capture of Zahara. . • 

Boabdil was alarmed by the gathering dangers from 
without, and by the clamors of his starving people. 
He summoned a council, composed of the principal 
officers of the army, the alcaydes of the fortresses, the 
xequis or sages of the city, and the alHiquis or doctors 
of the faith. They assembled in the great hall of 
audience of the Alhambra, and despair was painted 
in their countenances. Boabdil demanded of them, 
what was to be done in their present extremity; and 
their answer was, “Surrender.” The venerable 
A bill Cazim Abdel Mclic, governor of the city, repre- 
sented its unhajipy state: “Our granaries are nearly 
exhausted, and no further supplies are to be expected. 
"J"hc provender for the war-horses is required as sus- 
tenance for the soldiery; the very liorses themselves 
arc killed for food ; of seven thousand st(*eds which 
once could he sent into the field, three hundred only 
remain. Our city contains two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, old and young, with each a mouth that 
calls piteously for bread.” 

Tlie xequis and principal citizens declared that the 
people could no longer sustain the labors and suf- 
ferings of a defence : “And of what avail is our de- 
fence,” said they, “when the enemy is determined to 
persist in the siege ? — what alternative remains, but 
to surrender or to die ?” 

The Ifeart of Boabdil was touched by this appeal, 
and he maintained a gloomy silence, lie had cher- 
ished some faii/t hope of jielief from the soldan of 
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Egypt or the Barbaiy powers : but it was now at an 
f e;id ; even if such assistance were to be sent, he had 
no longer a sea-port where it might debark. T.he 
counsellors saw that the resolution of the king was 
shaken, and they united their voices in urging him to 
capitulate. 

The valiant Muza alone arose in opposition: “It 
is yet too early,” said he, “ to talk of a surrender. 
Our means are not exhausted ; we have .yet’ one 
source of strength remaining, terrible in its clTects, 
and which often has achieved the most signal vic- 
tories — it is our despair. Let us rouse the mass of 
the people — let us put weapons in their hands — let 
us fight the enemy to the very utmost, until wc rush 
upon the points of their lances, I am ready to lead 
the way into the thickestof their squadrons; and much 
rather would I be numbered among those who fell in 
the defence of Granada, than of those who survived 
to capitulate for her surrender!” 

The words of Muza were without eflTect, for they 
were addressed to broken-spirited and heartless men, 
or men, perhaps, to whom sad experience had taught 
discretion. They were arrived at that state of 
public depression, when heroes and heroism arc no 
longer regarded, and when old men and their coun- 
sels rise into importance. Boabdil cl Chico }iclded 
to the general v.icc; it was determined to capitulate 
with the Christian sovereigns; and the venerable 
Abul Cazim Abdel Melic was sent forth to tffc camp, 
empowered to treat for terms. 
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CHAPTER Lll. 

Capitulation of Granada, 

The old governor, Abul Cazini Abdel Mclic, was 
received with great distinction by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, whp appointed Gonsal VO of Cordova and Fer- 
nando de Zafra, secretary to the king, to confer with 
him. All Granada awaited, in trembling anxiety, the 
rt suirof his negotiations. After repealed conferences, 
he at length returned with the ultimate terms of the 
Catholic sovereigns. They agrccHl to suspend all 
attack for seventy days, at the end of which time, if 
no succor should arrive to the Moorish king, the city 
of (jranada was to he surrendered. 

y\ll Christian captives should be liberated, without 
ransom. 

I3oahdil and his ])rincipal cavaliers should take an 
oatli of fealty to the Castilian crown, and certain 
valuable territories in the Alpuxarra mountains should 
be assigned to the Moorish monarcli for his main- 
tenance. 

The Moors of Granada should become subjects of 
the Spanish sovereigns, retaining their pos«-essions, 
their arms and horses, and yielding up nothing but 
their artillery. They should he jirotected in the 
exercise of their religion, and governed^by their ow'n 
laws, administered by cadis f>f their own faith, under 
governors appointed by tlKTsovcreigns. They should 
A a 2 • ' 33 
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be exempted from tribute for three years, after which 
T:erm they should pay the same that they had been 
accustomed to render to their native monarchs. • 

Those who chose to depart for Africa within three 
years, should be provided with a passage for them- 
selves and their effects, free of charge, from what- 
ever port they should prefer. 

For the fulfilment of these articles, four hundred 
hostages from the principal families, were required, 
previous to the surrender, to be subsequently restor- 
ed. The son of the king of Granada, and all other 
hostages in possession of the Castilian sovef’eigns, 
were to be restored at the same time. 

Such were the conditions that the wazir Abul 
Cazim laid before the council of Granada, as the 
best that could be obtained from the besieging foe. 

When the members of the council found that the 
awful moment had arrived when they were to sign 
and seal the perdition of their empire, and blot them- 
selves out as a nation, all firmness deserted them, and 
many gave way to tears. Muza alone retained an 
unaltered mien : “ Leave, seniors,” cried he, “ this 
idle lamentation to helpless women and children : we 
arc men — we have hearts, not to shed tender tears, 
but drops of blood. I see tbc spirit of the people so 
cast down, that it is impossible to save the kingdom. 
Yet there still remains an alternative for noble minds 
— a glorious death ! Let us die defending our liberty, 
and avenging the woes of Granada. Our mother 
earth will receive her children into her bosom, safe 
from the chains aqd oppressions of the conqueror ; 
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or, should any fail a sepulchre to hide his rrmains, 
he will not want a sky to cover him. Allah forbid, It 
should be said the nobles of Granada feared to die in 
her defence !” 

Muza ceased to speak, and a dead silence reigned 
in the assembly. Boabdil el Chico looked anxiously 
round, and scanned every face ; but he read in them 
all the anxiety of care-worn men, in whose hearts 
enthusiaisiT) was dead, and who had grown callous to 
every chivalrous appeal. “Allah Acbar! God is 
great!” exclaimed he; “there is no God but God, 
and JVhihomct is his prophet ! It is in vain to struggle 
against the will of Heaven. Too surely was it writ- 
ten in the book of fate, that I should be unfortunate, 
and the kingdom expire under my rule.” 

“ Allah Acbar! God is great!” echoed the viziers 
and alfaquis; “the will of God be done!” So they 
all accorded with the king, that these evils were pre- 
ordained ; that it was hopeless to contend with them ; 
and that the terms oflercd by the Castilian monarchs 
were as favorable as could be expected. 

When Muza saw that they were about to sign the 
treaty of surrender, he rose in violent indignation : 
“ Do not deceive yourselves,” cried he, “ nor think 
the Christians will be faithful to their promises, or 
their king as magnanimous in conquest as he has been 
victorious in war. Death js the least we have to fear. 
It is thej)lundcring and sacking of our city, the pro- 
fanation of our mosques, the ruin of oiy homes, the 
violation of our wives and daughters — cruel oppres- 
sion, bigoted intolerance, ^lips chains, the dun- 
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^qeon, Ihc fagot, and the stake — such are the miseries 
and indignities we shall sec and suffer; at least, those 
groveling souls will see them, who now shrink from 
an honorable death. For my part, by Allah, I will 
never witness them !” 

With these words he left the council-chamber, and 
strode gloomily through the Court of Lions and the 
outer halls of the Alhambra, without deigning to speak 
to the obsequious courtiers who attended m them. 
He repaired to his dwelling, armed himself at all 
points, mounted his favorite war-hoi*se, and, ihsuing 
forth from the city by the gate of Elvira, was '’never 
seen or heard of more.* 

Such is the account given by Arabian historians, of 
the exit of Muza ben Abel Gazan; but the venerable 
Fray Antonio Aga])ida endeavors to clear uj) ib(‘ 
mystery of his fate. That very evening, a small 
party of Andalusian cavaliers, somewhat more than 
lialf a score of lances, were riding along Ihe banks of 
the Xenel, where it winds through the vega. They 
beheld in the twilight a Moorish warrior approach- 
ing, closely locked up from head to foot in proof. 
His visor was closed, his lance in rest, his powerful 
charger barbed like himself in steel. The Christians 
were lighti} armed, with corselet, helm, and target ; 
for, during the truce, they apprehended no attack. 
Seeing, however, the unknown warrior approach m 
this hostihi guise, they challenged him to staiul and 
declare himself. 


(’oikU*, purl 4. 
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The. Moslem answered not, but, charging into the 
midst of them, transfixed one knight with his lancc) 
and bore him out of his saddle to the earth. Wheel- 
ing round, he attacked the rest with his scimitar. 
His blows were furious and deadly; he seemed re- 
gardless what wounds he received, so he could but 
slay. He was evidently fighting, not for glory, but 
revenge — eager to inflict death, but careless of surviv- 
ing to enjoy yictoiy. Near one-half of the cavaliers 
fell benca’th his sword, before he received a dangerous 
wound, so completely was he cased in armor of proof. 
At IdngUi he was desperately wounded, and his 
steed, being pierced by a lance, sank to the ground. 
The Christians, admiring the valor of the Moor, would 
have spared his life ; but he continued to fight upon 
his knees, brandishing a keen dagger of Fez, Find- 
ing at length he could no longer battle, and deter- 
mined not to be? taken prisoner, he threw himself, 
with an expiring exertion, into the Xenel, and his 
armor sank him to the bottom of the stream. 

This unknown warrior the venerable Agapida 
pronounces to have been Muza ben Abel Gazan, 
and says his horse was recognised by certain con- 
verted Moors of the Christian camp : the fact, how- 
ever, has alvvay remained in doubt. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Commotions in Granada, 

The capitulation for the surrender of Granada was 
signed on the 25th of November, 1481, and produced 
a sudden cessation of those hostilities which had raged 
for so many years. Christian and Moor might how 
be seen mingling courteously on the banks of tlie 
Xcnel and the Darro, where to have met a few da} s 
previous would have produced a scene ofsangvinary 
contest. Still, as the Moors miglit be suddenly arous- 
ed to defence, if, within the allotted term of sevenly 
days, succors should arrive from abroad ; and as th(\v 
were at all times a rash, inflammable people, the wary 
Ferdinand maintained a vigilant watch upon the city, 
and permitted no supplies of any kind to enter. His 
garrisons in the sea-ports, and liis cruisers in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, were ordered likewise to guard 
against any relief from the grand soldan of Egypt, or 
the princes of Barbary. There was no need of such 
precautions. Those powers wx‘rc either too mucli 
engrossed by their own wars, or too much daunted 
by the success of the Spanish arms, to interfere in a 
desperate cause ; and the unfortunate Moors of Gra- 
nada were abaijdoned to their fate. 

The month of Decembei had nearly passed away : 
the famine became extreme, and there was mo hope 
of any favoraole event within the term specified -in 
the capitulai'on. Boabdil.saw, that to hold out to the 
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Ad of, the allotted time would but be to protract 
the miseries of his people. With the consent of hjlfi 
council, he determined to surrender the city on the 
sixth of January. On the 30th of December, he 
sent his grand vizier Yusef Aben Comixa, with the 
four hundred hostages, to king Ferdinand, to make 
known his intention ; bearing him, at the same time, 
a present of a magnificent scimitar, and two Arabian 


steedsrAp^^ly caparisoned. 

The unfortunate Boabdil was doomed to meet with 


trouble, to the end of Ins career. The very next day, 
Ihe ssyiton or dervisc Hamet Aben Zarrax, the same 
\vho had uttered prophecies and excited commotions 
on former occasions, suddenly made his appearance. 
AV’^hence he came, no one knew ; it was rumored that 
he had been in the mountains of the Alpuxarras, and 
on the coast of Barbary, endeavoring to rouse the 
Moslems to the relief of Granada. He was reduced 


to a skeleton ; his eyes glowed like coals in their 
sockets, and his speech was little better than frantic 
raving. He harangued the populace, in the streets 
and squares ; inveighed against the capitulation, de- 
nounced the king and nobles as Moslems only in 
name, and called upon the people to sally forth 
against the unbelievers, for that Allah had decreed 
them a signal victory. 

Upwards of twenty thousand of the populace 
seized their arms, and pailided the streets with shouts 
and outoi'ies. The shops and houses were shut up ; 
the king himself did not dare to ventifre forth, but 
remained a kind of prisoner In the Alhambra. 
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The turbulent multitude continued roaming an3 
rbouting and howling about the city, during the day 
and a part of the night. Hunger, and a wintry tem- 
pest, tamed their frenzy ; and when morning came, 
the enthusiast who had led them on had disappeared. 
Whether he had been disposed of by the emissaries 
of the king, or by the leading men of the city, is not 
known : his disappearance remains a mystery.* 

The Moorish king now issued from tho«}*tihfaimbra, 
attended by his principal nobles, and harangued the 
populace. He set forth the necessity of complying 
with the capitulation, from the famine that reigned 
in the city, the futility of defence, and from the hos- 
tages having already been delivered into the hands 
of the besiegers. 

In the dejection of his spirits, the unfortunate Bo- 
abdil attributed to himself the miseries of the country. 
“ It was my crime in ascending the throne in rebel- 
lion against my father,” said he, mournfully, “ which 
has brought these woes upon the kingdom ; but Allah 
has grievously visited my sins upon my head. For 
your sake, my people, I have now made this treaty, 
to protect you from the sword, your little ones from 
famine, your wives and daughters from the outrages 
of war ; and to secure you in the enjoyment of your 
properties, your liberties, your laws, and your religion, 
under a so vert. gn of happier destinies than the ill- 
starred Boabdil.” 1 

The versatile population were touched by the hu- 


1 

* Mv*iana. 
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mifi^yof their Sovereign — ^they agreed to adhere to 
•die capihilatioh, and there was even a faint sliout of 
^Lodg live Boabdil the unfortunate!" and they all 
returned to their homes in perfect tranquillity. 

• Boabdil immediately sent missives to king Ferdi- 
nand, apprizing him of these events, and of his fears 
lest further delay should produce new tumults. He 
proposed, therefore, to surrender the city on the fol- 
lowing ^y. Th^ Castilian sovereigns assented, with 
grejat^^isfaction f an^ preparations were made in 
city and 'camp for this great event, that was to seal 
the fate of Granada. 

It was a night of doleful lamcn tings, within the 
walla of the 'Alhambra ; for the household of Boabdil 
were preparing to take a last farewell of that delight- 
ful abode. All the royal treasures, and the most 
precious effects of the Alhambra, were hastily packed 
upon mules; the beautiful apartments were despoiled, 
with tears and wailings, by their own inhabitants. 
Before the dawn of day, a mournful cavalcade moved 
obscurely out of a postern-gate of the Alhambra, 
and departed through one of the most retired quar- 
ters of the city. It was composed of the family of 
the unfortunate Boabdil, which he sent^g/T thus pri- 
vately, that they might not be exposed to the eyes 

scoffers, or the exultation of the enemy. The 
mother of Boabdil, the sultana Ayxa la Horra, rode 
on in silence, with dejected yet dignitied demeanor; 
but his wife Zorayma, and all the females of his 
household, gave way fc| loud lamentations, as they 
looked«back upon their favorite abode, now a mass 
Bb •• 37 
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of gloomy towers behind them. They/ were attended 
by the ancient domestics of the houseWld, and by a . 
small guard of veteran Moors, loyally attached tt> the 
fallen monarch, and who would have sold their lives 
dearly in defence of his family. The city was yet 
buried in sleep, as they passed through its silent 
streets. The guards at the gate shed tears, as they 
opened it for their departure. They paused not, but 
proceeded along the banks of the Xenel on the road 
that leads to the Alpuxarras, until they arrive^ at a 
hamlet at some distance from the city, w%re \hey 
halted, and waited until they should be joined by king 
Boabdil. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Surrender of Granada. 

The sun had scarcely begun to shed his beams 
upon the summits of the snowy mountains which 
rise abdve Granada, when the Christian camp was in 
motiom A detachment of horse and foot, led by 
distinguished cavaliers, and accompanied by Her- 
nando de Talavera, bishop of Avila, proceeded to 
take possession of the Alhambra and the towers. It 
haS l^en stipulIKd in the capitulation, that the de- 
tachment sent for this purpose should not enter by 
the streets of the city; a road h^d therefore been 
opened, outside of the walls, leading by the Puerta 
de los Molinos, or the Gate of the Mills, to the sum- 
mit of the Hill of Martyrs, and across the hill to a 
postem-gate of the Alhambra. 

When the detachment arrived at the summit of 
the hill, the Moorish king came forth from the gate, 
attended by a handful of cavaliers, leaving his vizier 
Yusef Aben Comixa to deliver up the fvilace. ^‘ Go, 
^senior,'^ said he to the commander of the detachment, 
^*go and take possession of those fortresses, which 
Allah has bestowed upon your powerful sovereigns, 
in punishment of the sins of the Moors. He said 
no more, but passed ixmumfully on, along the same 
road by which the Sptmish cavaliers had come ; de- 
scending to the vega, to meet the Catholic sovereigns. * 
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The troops entered the Alhambra, the' gates of which 
were wide open, and all its splendid courts and halls « 
silent and deserted. 

t 

In the mean time, the Christian court and army 
poured out of the city of Santa F6, and advanced 
across the vega. The king and queen, with the 
prince and princess, and the dignitaries and ladies of 
the court, took the lead, accompanied by the differ- 
ent orders of monks and friars, and surrounded by 
the royal guards splendidly arrayed. The ^►proces- 
sion moved slowly forward, and paused atlhq village 
of Armilla, at the distance of half a league from the 
city. 

The sovereigns waited here wiWimpatience, fheir 
eyes fixed on the lofty tower of the Alhambra, watch- 
ing for the appointed signal of possession. The time 
that had elapsed since the departure of the detach- 
ment seemed to them more than necessary for the pur- 
pose, and the anxious mind of Ferdinand began to 
entertain doubts of some commotion in the city. At 
length they saw the silver cross, the great standard of 
this crusade, elevated on the Torre de la Vala, or 
Great Watch-Tower, and sparkling in the sunbeams. 
This was done by Hernando de Talavera, bishop of 
Avila. Beside it was planted the pennon of the glori- 
ous apostle St James, and agreat shout of Santiago ! 
Santiago!'' rose . throughout the army. Lastly was 
reared the royal staittH’d by the king of arms, with 
the shout of ^‘Castite! CastiTe! For king Ferdinand 
and queen Isabella!" The ‘vords were echoed by 
the whole army^ with acclamations that resounded 
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• across the vega. At sight of these signals of posses- 
*sioD,.the sovereigns sank upon their knees, giving 
thanks to God for this great triumph; the whole 
assembled host followed their example, and the 
choristers of the rojal chapel broke forth into the 
solemn anthem of ‘‘ Te Deum laudamus.^^ 

The procession now resumed its march with joy- 
ful alacrily, to the sound of triumphant music, until 
they came to a small mosque, near the banks of the 
Xenel, and not far from the foot of the Hill of Mar- 
lyrs, which edifice remains to the present day, con- 
secrated as the hermitage of St. Sebastian. Here 
the sovereigns w^a met by the unfortunate Boabdil, 
accompanied by Imout fifty cavaliers and domestics. 
As he drew near, he would have dismounted in token 
of homage, but Ferdinand prevented him. He then 
proffered to kiss the king^s hand, but this sign of 
vassalage was likewise declined; whereupon, not to 
be outdone in magnanimity, he leaned forward and 
kissed the right arm of Ferdinand. Queen Isabella 
also refused to receive this ceremonial of homage, 
and, to console him under his adversity, delivered to 
him his son, who had remained as hostage ever since 
Boabdil's liberation from captivity. The Moorish 
jnnnarch pressed his child to his bosom with tender 
emotion, and they seemed mutually endeared to each 
other by their misfortunes.* 

He then delivered the keys of the city to kingFeis 
dinand, with an air of mingled melancholy and resign 


Zurita, Analee de Aragon.^ 

Bb? 
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nation : “ These keys,’’ said he, “ are the last relics , 
of the Arabian empire in Spain : thine, oh king, arc* 
ojir trophies, our kingdom, and our person. Such 
is the will of God ! Receive them with the clemency 
thou hast promised, and which we look for at thy 
hands.”* 

King Ferdinand restrained his exultation into an 
air of serene magnanimity. “Doubt not our prom- 
ises,” replied he, “ nor that thou shalt re^in from 
our friendship the prosperity of which the fortune of 
war has deprived thee.” 

On receiving the keys, king Ferdinand handed 
them to the queen ; she in her tuoyp resented them to 
her son prince Juan, who deliverW^ them to the count 
de Tendilla, that brave and loyal cavalier being ap- 
pointed alcayde of the city, and captain-general of 
the kingdom of Granada. 

Having surrendered the last symbol of power, the 
unfortunate Boabdil continued on towards the Alpux- 
arras, that he might not behold the entrance of the 
Christians into his capital. His devoted band of 
cavaliers followed him in gloomy silence j but heavy 
sighs burst from their bosoms, as shouts of joy and 
strains of triumphant music were borne on the breeze 
from the victorious army. . 

Having rejoined his family, Boabdil set forward 
with a heavy heart for his allotted residence in the 
valley of Purch^na. At two leagues’ distance, the 
cavalcade, winding^ into thej^kirts of the Alpuxarras, 


* Aba/x:a, Aiialcs de Aragon, Rey 30. c. 3. 
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ascended an eminence commanding the last view of 
Granada. As thcj arrived at this spot, the Moors 
paused involuntarily, to take a farewell gaze at their 
beloved city, which a few steps more would shut 
* from their sight for ever. Never had it appeared so 
lovely in their eyes. The sunshine, so bright in that 
transparent climate, lit up each tower and minaret, 
and rested gloriously upon the crowning battlements 
of the Alhambra; while the vega spread its enameled 
bosom *of verdure below, glistening with the silver 
windings ’of the Xencl. The Moorish cavaliers gazciji 
with a silent agony of tenderness and grief upon that 
delicious abode,j^e scene of their loves and pleasures. 
T^^liile they yet^Rked, a light cloud of smoke hurst 
forth from the citadel, and presently a peal of artil- 
ler}^ faintly heard, told that the city was taken pos- 
session of, and the throne of the Moslem kings was 
lost for ever. The heart of Boahdil, softened by mis- 
fortunes and overcharged with grief, could no longer 
contain itself: “Allah Acbar! God is great !” said he ; 
hut the words of resignation died upon his lips, and 
he burst into a flood of tears. 

His mother, the intrepid sultana Ayxa la Horra, 
was indignant at his weakness : “You do well,” said ^ 
, she, “ to weep like a woman, for what you failed to ^ 
defend like a man I” 

The vizier Aben Comixa endeavored to console 
his royal master. “Consider, sire,” said he, “thal 
the most signal misfortunes often render men as re^ 
nowned as the most^lprosperous achievements, pro« 
vid^ they sustain them with magnanimity.” 
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The unhappy monarch, however, was not to be 
consoled; his tears continued to flow. Allah, Ac- 

exclaimed he; ‘^when did misfortunes ever 
equal mine?'' 

From this circumstance, the hill, which is not far 
from the Padul, took the name of Feg Allah Acbar: 
but the point of view commanding the last prospect 
of Granada, is known among Spaniards by the name 
of El ultimo suspiro del Moro; or, ‘‘The last sigh of 
the Moor.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 

How the Caatilian Sovereigns took possession of 
Granada. 

Whew the Castilian sovereiijns had received the 
keys of Granada from the hands of Boabdil cl Chico, 
the royal army resumed its triumphant march. As it 
approaclu'd the gates of the city, in all the pomp of 
courtly and chivalrous array, a procession of a ditlcr- 
ent kind came forth to meet ii. This was composed 
of lAore than live ftindrcd Christian captives, many of 
whom had languislmd for yeai>* in Moorish dungeons. 
Palo and emaciated, they came clanking their chains 
in trium()h, and shedding tears of joy. They were 
rccei\'ed with tenderness by the sovereigns. The 
king hailed them as gotul Spaniards, as men loyal and 
brave, as martyrs to the holy eaiihc ; tlie f|uecn dis- 
tributi^d libel al ndief among them with her own 
hands, and tliey parsed on before the stjuadrons of 
the army, singing h>mns of jubilet‘.* 

The sovereigns did not enter the city on tliis day 
of its surrender, but waited until it should be fully 
occupied by their troops, and public tranquillity 
insured. The mar(|ues dc Villena and the count de 
Tcndilla, with three thoiisand cavalry and as many 
infantry, marched in ayd took possession, accompa- 


+ Abarca, lib. sup. Zurita, &c. 
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nied by the proselyte prince Cidi Yahye, now known 
by the Christian appellation of Don Pedro de Granada,* 
who was appointed chief alguazil of the city, and had 
ckai^e of the Moorish inhabitants, and by his son the 
late prince Alnayar, now Don Alonzo de Granada*, 
who was appointed adnairai of the fleets. In a little 
while, every battlement glistened with Christian 
helms and lances, the standard of the faith and of 
the realm floated from every tower, and the thun- 
dering salvoes of the ordnance told that the subjuga- 
tion of the city was complete. 

The grandees and cavaliers now knelt and kissed 
the hands of the king and queen and the prince Juan, 
and congratulated them on the acquisition of so great 
a kingdom ; after which, the royal procession returned 
in state to Santa F6, 

It was on the sixth of January, the day of kings and 
festival of* the Epiphany, that the sovereigns made 
their triumphal entry. The king and queen (says 
the worthy Fray Antonio Agapida) looked, on this 
occasion, as more than mortal : the venerable eccle- 
siastics, to whose advice and zeal this glorious con- 
quest ought in a great measure to be attributed, moved 
along with hearts swelling with holy exultation, but 
with chastened and downcast looks of edifying hu- 
mility ; while the hardy warriors, in tossing plumes 
and shining sleel, seemed elevated with a stern joy, 
at finding themselves in possession of this object of 
so many toils and perils. As the streets resounded 
with the tramp of steed and I swelling peals of music, 
the Moors buried themselves in the deepest recesses 
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of their dwllljngs. There they bewailed in secret 
► the fallen glory of their race, but suppressed their 
groans, lest they should be heard by their enemies 
aAd increase their triumph. 

• The royal procession advanced to the piincipal 
mosque, which had been consecrated as a cathedral. 
Here the sovereigns offered up prayers and thanks- 
givings, and the choir of the royal chapel chanted a 
triumphant anthem, in which they were joined by 
alHhe courtiers and cavaliers. Nothing (says Fray 
Antonio Agapida) could exceed the thankfulness to 
God of the pious king Ferdinand, for having enabled 
him to eradicate from Spain the empire and name of 
thaj^accursed heathen rare, and for the elevation of 
the cross in that city wherein the impious doctrines 
of Mahomet had so long been cherished. In the 
fervor of his spirit, he supplicated from Heaven a 
continuance of its grace, and that this glorious tri- 
umph might be perpetuated.* The prayer of the 
pious monarch was responded by the people, and 
even his enemies were for once convinced of his 
sincerity. 

When the religious ceremonies were concluded, 
the court ascended to the stately palace of the Al- 
hambra, and entered by the great gate of J ustice. The 
lialls lately occupied by turbaned infidels now rustled 
with stately dames and Christian courtiers, who wan- 
dered with eager curiosity over this far-famed palace, 

f 

* The words of Fray AnUtiio Agapida are little more than an 
echo ofAhose of the worthy Jesuit father Mariana. (L. 25, c. 18.) 
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admiring its verdant courts and gushing fountains, its 
halls decorated with elegant arabesques and storied « 
with inscriptions, and the splendor of its gilded and 
brilliantly painted ceilings. 

It had been a last request of the unfortunate Bo- 
abdil, and one which showed how deeply he felt the 
transition of his fate, that no person might be permit- 
ted to enter or depart by the gate of the Alhambra, 
tlirough which he had sallied forth to surrender his 
capital. His request was granted; the portal was 
closed up, aTid remains ^o to the present day— a mute 
memorial of that event.* 

The Spanish sovereigns fixed their throne in the 


* Gttribay, Coinpend. llisl. lib. -10. c. 42. The oxi&tence of 
this gateway, and the story connected with it, are perhaps known 
to few; but were identified, in the researches made to verify this 
history. Tho gateway is at tlio bottom of llic great tower, at 
some distance from tlic inoiii body of the Alhambra. Tlic tower 
has been rent and ruined hy gunpowder, at the lime when the 
fortress was evacuated l}y the French. Great mnsscs lie around, 
half covered by vines and fig-trees. A poor man, by the name of 
Mattco Ximencs, who lives m one of the halls among the ruins of 
the Alhambra, where his family has resided for many generations, 
pointed out the gateway, still closed up with stones. lie rcinem- 
bered to have heard his father and grandfather say, that it had 
always been stopped up, and that out of it king Boabdil had gone 
when he surrendered Granada. The route of the unfortunat^ 
king may be traced from tlienf*e across the garden of the convent 
of Los Martyros, and down a ravine beyond, through a street of 
gipsy caves and hor ^s, by the gate of Los Molinos, and so on 
to the Hermitage of Ht. Sebastian.^ None hut an (intiipianan, 
however, wdll he able to trace it, unless aided by the humble Iii(— 

^ torian of the place, Matteo Ximencs. 
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4 )resencc-cliamber of the palace, so long the seat of 
iftoorish royally. Hither the principal inhabitants of 
Gra(hada repaired, to pay them homage and kiss theif 
hands in token of vassalage ; and their example was 
followed by deputies from all the towns and fortresses 
of the Alpuxarras, which had not hitherto submitted. 

Thus terminated the war of (iranada, after ten 
3 'c.'irs of incessant lighting; (vpialling (says Fray An- 
tonio Agapida) the far-famed siege of Troy in dura- 
tion, "and ending, like that, in the capture of the city. 
Thus eiufed also tlu' dominion of llu‘ Moors in Spain, 
having endured seven hundrul and sevewdy-eight 
>eai^!^from the memorable defe at of lioderick, tin* 
last of tin^ Cioths, on the banks of the (luadaleU*. 
'File authentic Agapida is uncommonly particular in 
fixing th(‘ <'poch of this event. This great triumph 
of our holy (Aitholie faith, according to his compu- 
tation* look place in the beginning of .January, in the 
year of our I^ord 1402, being years from the 

population of Spain by the patriarch Tubal ; 3707 
from the goucral ilehige; 51.^3 from the creation of 
the world, according to Hebrew calculation; and in 
till! monlli Rabic, in the eight hundred and ninety- 
sevenili year of the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet; 
#>liom may God confound! saith the pious Agapida, 
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FATE OF BOABDIL EL CHICO. 

The CnROMcr.E ok iiie (\>N<iri *>t ok (Ju vn \n \ iss finish- 
«*(1 ; but tlir roafior inny be (kviroiis of knowinfr tbo siibsc- 
tjuciit fortunes of some ol' tin* prineipal persoiiapres. 'Pbe 
.infortiiiiatc Boabdil retirerl to the valley of Purrlicna, where 
a .*'ijinll but fertile territory hail be»‘n allotted hiiu, eoiii- 
pnsinpr hoveral lowiivs, wiiii all then nobis ami re\(‘nues. 
(ivea^ estates had likinvise been be.stoueil on his \ izit'r ’^'iisef 
\ben C^oMUxa and hi^ vahnnt lelatioii and friend Vn^ad’ Yen- 
eiras, both of whom rc*sided near him. Wen* it in tin* heart 
t>f man m tin* en|oymeiit of pn*.'^<’nt eoinpi'tema* to tin*£>:Ki j>asi 
.siilendor, Boabdil mi»lit at h‘n^th have beon hM})]>\. Dwell- 
in^p in tluj bosom of a dehirhtfnl valley, surronndeil by obe- 
dient \a.‘'.''als, devoted frnmds, and a loxnio* liinnly, In* miijlif 
ha\e hulked back Uj'eii In.- ]».Mst career a> ejmii a cionhled 
and ternlic dream, and mndif ha\e thaidied 1 m< '-lai-* that In 
itad at leiKdh awaked to .^weet and tram|ml ’-ecnritv. Ihil 
Hu* detJironed prime could ne\er tlireet that lie had ohm* 
iie<*ii ;i monarch, ami the reniembrum'e ot tlie repal splendoi’- 
of (iranada, made all pre.'-ent comfoil-' contemptible m In- 
e\es. j\o e.\m-l ions were "pared by P«*rnni;ind ami l."abe!la, 
t^- 4 idnce Inin toc-mhivne llie (.'atholic rehirion . hut he le- 
mamed true to tiie l;i it h of In." fat her-, ami it aiMed not a 
'.ttle to Ins hmniliMtion. to |i\e a Mi-^al nmler chii-fiao 
"o\ereifjns. 

it 1" jirobaMe t hat hi" lavnU^^iee m t lie kmudom u a-- eijiiallv 
.rksome to tlK'polJc rerdmami, w li«i e•*nI^I mc liu i peiiecilv 
s^'cnr.' in^li:. .om;i:eie.) tiT-.-oru .w . ie :..f le v.;.- 

• ;>/' wiliiill lle^i' 1) v ’.m ■. -ju' reM,-- i • res-ii | , 1 he 

throne. A nr: v .ii*’ ia'*:-;. »: r*- M-’ce. -i tie* war 
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M 96 , between Ferdinand and Yuscf Abcn' Comixa, in which^ 
the latter, as vizier uf Boabdil, undertook to dispose of hfk 
master’s scanty territory, for eighty thoii.sand dueats of gold, 
^riiis, it is aihrmed, was done without the consent or know- 
l<;dge of Boabdil; but the vizier probably thought he was 
acting tor the best. 

The shrewd Ferdinand does not appear to have made any 
<piostion about the right of the vizier to make the sale, but 
paid the money with secret exult:.! ion. Yusef Aben (Comixa 
loaded the treasure upon niiiles, and departed jo} fully I’oj 
the Alpuxarras. lie spread the money ju triumph. betlire 
Boabdil ; ‘‘ Senior,” said he, 1 have observed that as long 
as you live here, \oii aie exposed to eoiistaiil peril. The 
Moors are rash and irritable; they may make some sudden 
iiiHiirreetion, (devate your staiid.'ird ns a pretext, aiid^tlms 
overwhelm you and yc>ur friends with niter rum. ^ have 
observed also tjial you jnne away with grief, being 1*011111111- 
ally renuiidi^d in tln^ eoniitry that you were once its sover- 
•‘igii, but never more must hope to reign. 1 have jmt an end 
to tliese evils. Vonr territory is sold — behold I lie price of it. 
With tliis gold yon may Imyfar gri'uter |)os^(‘•^^lons m .'.rricii, 
where you mav live in honor and .security. 

When Boahdil heard tlic^e words, lio burst into a sudden 
transport of rage, and, drawing IiisscinnTar. wonlil have sac- 
iifieed thcollieious Viisefoii the spot,iiud not tlu' atteiidantN 
iiilortered, and hurried llie vizier from lus preMMiee. 

Boabdil was not of a vindielivi' spirit, .iiul Ins aiigei soi.n 
passed away, lie .-aw that tin* evil was dono. and iu* kn* vv 
the spirit of the j)oliti<* Ferdinand too well to hopi that^li*- 
would rot met the hargaiii. tialhermg together the money, 
flierefbre, anti all Ins ji'vvels and precious etlecTs, lie departed 
with his family a”d household Ibr a port where a vessel luoi 
been eandiilly provided by tliy (.^astihuii king to lr*msporl 
hem to A frit! a. ^ 

A crowd of his former sulijeeU- witnessed his einburkatien. 
Ab the sails w'ore unfurled and swelled to the breeze, and tl^e 
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vessel *parted from the land, the spectators would fain have 
given him a panlog cheering; but the humbled state of their 
•gnee proud sovereign forced itself upon their minds, and the 
ominous surname of his youth rose involuntarily to their 
tongues: “ Farewell, Boabdil! Allah preserve thee, El 
bi!” burst spontaneously from their lips. The unlucky ap- 
pellation sank into the heai t of the expatriated monarch, and 
tears dimmed his eyes as the snowy summits of the inouii- 
tains of Granada gradually faded from his view. 

He was received with welcome at the court of his relation, 
Muley Ahmed, king of Fez, and riisided for many years in 
his territories. How he passed his life, whether repining or 
resigned, history does not mention. Thi> last wo find record- 
ed of him. is in t)io year 1 'i'lfi, thirty-four years after the sur- 
render of Granada, when he fiillowod the king of Fez to the 
field, to quell the rebollion of twti brothers named Xiirifes. 
Th(/e^inics came in sight of each other, on tlui banks of the 
Guadiswed, at tlie ford of llaculm. The riv<*r was dee.p, the 
banks were high and broken ; lor three days the arinies n*- 
niained firing at each other across tfh* stream, neither ven- 
turing to attempt tlio dangerous ford. 

At length the king of Fez divided his army into three bat- 
talions; the first led on by his sou, ami by Houbdil id C/liico- 
Thcy boldly dashed across the fi>rd, scrambled up the op|>o- 
Kitc bank, and aUcTiqited to keep the eiii;ni)i employed until the 
other battalions slioehl have tune to cross, 'fhe ndiid army, 
however, attacked them with such liiry, that the* son of the 
king of Fez and scvc*ral of the bravest alcaydes were slam 
upon the spot ; multitudes were driven back into the riv«’r, 
which was alrcarly crowded with passing troops. A dread- 
«fu/ confusion took place ; the horse trumplml upon the fcsit ; 
the enemy pressed on thorit with fearful slaughter ; those wTio 
escaped the sword perished by the stniam; the rivjr was 
choked by the dead hodiea of men and horses, and by the 
scattered baggage of the a^imy. In this scene of horrible 
carnage fell Doabdil, truly galled El Zogoybi, or the un 

Cc2 
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lucky ; — an instance, says the ancient chronj?ler, of the sconi- 
ful caprice of fortune, dying in defence of the, kingdom of 
anotiier, after wanting spirit to die in defence of his own.’iE'’ 

* Marmol, Dcscrip. tie Africa, p. 1. 1. 2. c. 40. Idem, Hist. Reb.'de Ion 
Moros, lib. 1. c. 21. 

Note. — A portrait of lioabdil cl Chico is to be seen in the picture-gal- 
lery of the Gcneralilc. He is represented with a tnild handsome face, a 
fair complexion, and yellow hair. His dress is of yellow brocade, relieved 
with black velvet, and he has a blpck velvet cap, surmounted with a crown. 
In the armory of Madrid are two suiL^ armor, said to have belonged to 
him. One is of solid steel, with very little ornament, the helmet closed. 
From the proportions of tliesc suits of armor, he must liave been of full 
stature and vigorous form. 
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death' of the marques of CADIZ. 

The renowned Roderig-o Ponce de Leon, Marquc^^, Duke 
of Cadiz, was unquestionably tlie moat diatingiiishcd uiuonf^, 
the cavaliers of Spain, for his zeal, enterprise, and heroism 
in tlie great crusade of Granada. He began the war by the 
capture of Alharna; he was engaged in almost every inroad 
and siege of iniportoncc, during its coiitinuaiirc ; and lie was 
present at the surrender of the capital, which was tlie «*losing 
scene of tJie conquest. The renown he thus tu^qiiired w'as 
sealed by his deatii, wliich happened in the fbrty-rightli year 
of his ago, almost iinmediatoly at the close of liis triiimjdis 
and b(jfbro a loaf of his laurels had time to witlier. He died 
at his palace in the city of Seville, on the '27th day of August , 
but a few months after the siirnuider of Granada, and 
of an Jilnoss caused by the exposures and fatigues he had ur 
dergono in this incniorable war. I'iiiit honest clironiclei, 
Andres llernahlcs, the curate of Los Palacios, wiio was a 
contemporary of the marques, draws his fiortruit from actiiril 
knowledge and observation. He was universally cited (sav '- 
he) as the most perfect model of chivalrous virtue of th*' 
ago. He was temperate, chaste, and rigidly devout ; a 
nignaiit commander, a valiant defender of his vassals, a great 
lover of justice, and an enemy to all flatteri'rs, liars, robhf»r.s, 
traitors, and poltroons. 

His ambition was of a lofty kind — he sought to distiiigiiish 
himself and his family, by heroic and resounding deeds; and 
to increase the patrimony of his ancestors, by the acquisition 
of castles, iloiriuins, vassals, and otlier princely possessions 
*Ifis recreations were? all of a warlike nature; he delighted 
in geometry ns applied to fortifications, and sjjont much time 
and treasure in I' recting and riqjai ring fortresses. Ihi lelishod 
music, but of a military kind — the sound of clarions and sack 
buts, of drums and trumpet ». Idke a true cavalier, he was 
a protector of the sex on all Dccasions, and an iiijurf?*! v/omau 
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never applied to him in vain for redress. pro^^'hss was 

so well known, and his courtesy to the fair, chat the ladies of 
the court, when they accompanied the queen to the wa^* 
rejoiced to find themselves under his protection ; for wherever 
Ids banner was displayed, the Moors dreaded to adventure. 
He was a faithful and devoted friend, but a formidable ene- 
my ; for he was slow to forgive, and his vengeance was per- 
severing and terrible. 

The death of this good cavalier spread grief and lamenta- 
tion throughout all ranks, foi ^'e was universally honored and 
beloved. His relations, dependants, and companions inarms, 
put on mourning for his loss; and so n.iiiierous wore they, 
that half of Seville was clad in black. None, however, de- 
plored his death more deeply and .sincerely than ids friend 
and chosen companitm, Don Alonzo de Aguilar. 

The funeral ceremonies w'ereofthc most solemn and sump- 
tuous kind. The body of the marques was arrayed in f ^ ostlv 
shirt, a doublet of brocade, a sayo or long robe of black vel- 
vet, a marlota or Moorish tunic of brocade that reached to 
ihe feet, and scarlet stiickings. ?Iis sword, superbly gilt, 
was girded to his side, as he used to w'car it when in the 
field. Tims iiiagnific.ently attired, the body was inclosed in a 
coffin, which was covered with black volvcd, and decorated 
with a cross of white damask. Tt was then placed on a sump- 
tuous bier, in the centre of the groat hall of the jialacc. Here 
the duchess made great lamentation over the body of hei 
lord, in which she was joined by her train of damsels and at- 
tendants, as well as by the pages and csipiircs, and innumer- 
able vassals of the marques. 

In the close of the evening, just before the Avo Maria, the 
funeral train issued from the palace. I'cii banners w'orc h<^rm 
around the bier, the particular trophies of the marques, won 
from the Moors by his valor in individual enterprises, bclore 
king Ferdinand h'^d commenced the war of Granada. The 
procession was swelled by an immense train of bishops, 
priests, and friars of different v'rdcrs, together with the f*ivil 
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/ifid rniiiiary authorilics, und all the chivalry of SeviUc» headed 
tly the couMt of Cifuentcs, at that time intendente or com- 
iisaiider of the city. It moved slowly and solemnly throiigii 
the streets, stoppinrr occasionally, and clianting litanies ond 
roeponses. Two linndrcd and forty waxen tapers slied a h«»ht 
like the day about the bier. The balconies and wmdow.s 
were crowded with ladies, vv1k> shed tears as the funere 
train passed by ; while tiie women of the lower classes were 
loud in their lamentations, a*^ irbewailinjr ihr l()^s efa lather 
i.r a brother. Oti a])f»r<»arhin'f the convent of St. Autrustine, 
the monks came forth with the cross and tapers, and eight 
censers, .and condneted the body into the clinreb, wher<» it 
lay in stale iintii all tiie vitfils were perliirmed, by the difler- 
ciit orders; after wdii<‘li it was deposited in tin.* family tomb 
of tl^ Polices m tlic sanu; i hi.rcdi ami the Icji laiiiners w'crc: 
suspended ov<*r1he .sepulchre. ^ 


'I'he tomb of the \aUan; Ili^lerijro Ponce de Leon, with his 
banners mouldering above it. reniamed for ages an ohjc*ct of 
veneration with all who had rea<! or lieard of Ins virtues and 
achievements. In the ymir how'i*vt;r, the cliajiel was 

^ncked by tlie Kreiu h. its altars <»\cTtiinw d, and the sepuJ- 
< hres of the family of tlu‘ Ihmees shattered to pu-cei*. 'Die 
present dendjess' of necev'miti , the w<»rJhv (ie^'l i»i:u'S of ihi.s 
illiistnons and heroi* hm' has Muce j.m.isI} tolhtivil the 
tislw's of lier an^■e.'.t^>^^ . re^ tored lb'- alsar. ano repMsed the 
( impel. s<‘pii!« lires. Imwtvcr. uei»* iiTterly tie:-' roved ; 

an inscription in goltl letters, tin the wallol'lln* chuptd, to the 
^jglit of the altar, is all that tJenote- f ite jilact^ ol'sopuiture of 
the bravti Pone*, de Leon. 


l^ur,! df loM Ptklaiioi*, c KM. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE DEATH'OF DON ALONZO 
DE AGUILAR. 

'I'o such as frcl an interest in the fortunes of the valiant 
Don Alonzo de Aguilar, the cliosen friend and companion in 
arms ol' Ponce do Leon, marques of Cadiz, and one of the 
most distinguished lierocs of the war of Granada, a few par- 
ticulars of liis n3niarkabic fate will not be unacceptable. 
They arc found among the manuscripts the worthy padre 
Fray Antonio Agapida, and appear to have been appended 
to this Chronicle. 

For several years alter the conquest of Granada, the coun- 
try remained feverish Jind unquiet. The zealous etforts of 
tiic catholic clergy to effect the conversion of the ijii^Jels, 
and the pious coercion used for that purpose by government, 
< xasperated tlie stubborn Moors of the mountains. Several 
Missionaries were niaitreated ; and in the town of Dayrin, two 
of them were seized, and exhorted, with many menaces, to 
t'lubrace the Moslem faith; on their rei^olutely refusing, they 
were killed wit Ji sta\es and stones, by liie Moorish women 
;.ud children, and tlicir bodies burnt to ashes.- 

ITpoii this event, a body of cJiristiaii cavaliers assembled iii 
Andalusia to tJic uumber of eight hundred, and, without 
vaitmgfor orders from the king, revenged the deatli of these 
martyrs, by ))limdermg and laying waste the Moorisli towns 
rmd Milages. The Moors Red to the mountains, and their 
i-ause was espoused by many of their nation, who inhabited 
riiose rugged regions. The storm of rebellion begarf to. 
g:i:ljer, and mutter its thiiiiders in tiie Alpuxarras. They 
Wf're echoed from the Serrania of Honda, ever ready tin* 
ic bcdlitm ; but the ^ rongest liold of the in*«urgeiits was in the 
Sierni Vernieja, or chain of H<td Mountains, which he near 


I’n'Ji !o«; P'-ilacio**, r. JG5. 
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^he sea, and whose savage rocks and precipices mav be s‘'‘e:i 
from Gibraltar. 

When king Ferdinand heard of these tiumilts, ho 
a pj'oclaination ordering aJl the Moors of the insurgent * 
gions to leave them within ten days, and repair to Castia.^ ; 
giving secret instructions, however, tliat tJiose who should 
voluntarily embrace the cliristian laith might be periiiitte I 
to remain. At the same time, he ordered Don Alonzo d ' 
Aguilar, and the counts of Urefia and Cifuentes, to march 
against the rebels. 

Don-Alonzo dc Aguilar was at Cordova, when he received 
the comnuinds of the king. What force is allotted us for 
this expedition Mini he. On being told, he perceived tlia^ 
the number of troops was lar fiom adequale. Wijen a 
man^s dead,'* said he, w’e semi four men into liis linusu 
to bring forth the body. We are now sent to eliastise tlies»* 
Moors, wlio are alive, vigorous, in optui rebellion, and er.- 
sconced in their castles; yet they do not give us man toman." 
These vv'ordsof the brave Alonzo do Aguilar wx*re atlerwards 
frequently repeated; but tliough he saw tl.c desjierate natiir ■ 
of the enterprise*, ho did not hesitate tv/ und' .‘ake it. 

Don Alonzo was at tliat time in the tifly-tirst year of In'; 
age. He was a veteran warrior, in whom the tire of youth 
was yet umiuenchcd, though teiiqiered by experi(‘iiee. Th>* 
greater part of ins Jill* bad been passed in llic eump and m 
the field, until danger was as bis natural clement. His niu?'- 
cular frame had acquired tJie linimess of iron, wii bout the 
rigidity of age. His armor and wcupoiis i-.<'(*med to have 
^cc^me a part of Ins iiatiiiv, and ho sat like a iiiun of st**.*! 
on his powerful w ar-horse. 

He took with him, on tins expedition. Ins son Don Pedr.) 
de Cordova, a youth of hold and generous spirit, m tiu* 
freshness of hib days, and arpied and arrayed with all il-; 
bravery of a young Spanish eavaher. >\'bf n tiie populaci' 
(’ordova jiclield the vcttTaii father, tin* v, .'ir - 1 »r .>f a thousjLu ! 
bajtles, leading forth bis y:>*Phtid hold, tlur/ bfj 
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thought themselves of the family appellation ; Behold/i; 
cried they, “ the eagle teaching his young to ily ! I^ong ll^e 
the valiant lino of Aguilar!”* 

The prowess of Don Alonzo, and of his conipanions in 
arms, was renowned tliroiighout the Moorish towns. At their 
approach, therefore, numbers of the Moors submitted, and 
hastened to Roiida to embrace Christianity. Among the 
mountaineers, however, there were many of the Gaudules, 
a fierce tribe from Africa, too pioiid of spirit to bend their 
necks to the yoke. At their head Wu^ a Moor named EJ 
Feri of Ben E^tepar, renowned for strength and courage. 
At his instigations, his fidlowers gathered together their fam- 
ilies and most precious efl’ccls, ])laced tiiorn on mules, and, 
driving befiire them tlieir flocks and herds, abandoned their- 
valleys, and retired up tlio craggy pass(‘s of the Sicri^ Ver- 
meja. On the summit was a fertile plain, surrounded by 
rocks and precipices, wliich formed a natural fbrtres.s. Here 
El Feri placed all the women and children, and all the prop- 
erty. By his orders, his fidlowers piled great stones on tlc> 
rocks and clifiTs which coininanucd the defiles and tiic steep 
sidot? of the mountain, and prepared to defend every pas«; that 
led to his place of refuge. 

The Christian commuiidors arrived, and pitched their camp 
before the town of Monarda, a strong place, curiously fi)rti- 
fied, and situated at the foot of the highest part of the Sierra 
Vermeja. Here they remained for several days, unable to 
compel a surrender. They were separated from the skirt of 
the mountain by a deep barranca or ravine, at the bottom of 
which flowed a small stream. The Moors, commanded bv 
El Feri, drew down from their mountain height, and remain- 
ed on the opposite side of the brook, to defend a pass which 
led up to their str'^ng-hold. 

One afternoon, a number ^f Christian soldiers, m mere 
bravado, seized a banner, crossed the brook, and, scrambling 


. * Aguilar — the Spanish for Eagle, 
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^ up the opposite £ank, attacked the Moors. T2ic/ were TbI- 
ftiwed by numbere of (heir ccnipaiiioriH, bcmc in aid, some 
ill cmulatiaii» but most in hope of booty. A sharp actij|n 
ensued on the mountain side. The Moors were greatly su- 
pgrior in number, and had the vantagc>groiind. When the 
counts of Urena and Cifucntcs belichl this skirinisli, they 
asked Don Alonzo do Aguilar his opinion ; “ My opinion," 
said he, was given at Cordova, and remains the same ; this 
is a desperate enterprise : however, the Moors arc at hand, 
and if they suspect weakness in us, it will increase their 
courage and our peril. Forward then to the attack, and 1 
trust in God we shall gain a victory." So saying, he led his 
troops iiit<5 the battle.* 

Ou the skirts of the mountain wore several level places, 
like JpiTaces ; hero Ihr (dirisiians pressed valiantly upon the 
MoOTiiS and had the advantage; but the latter retreated to 
the steep and craggy heights, from wlienco tliey hurled darts 
and rocks upon tlieir assuilaiits. They defended their pasECS 
and dchlcs with ferocious valor, but wen! driven from height 
to height, until they readied (he plain on tlie summit of the 
mountain, whore tlieir wives and childroii wore sheltered. 
Here they would havo made a slund ; hut Alonzo do Aguihir, 
with his son Don Podro, < hargod upon thorn at Iho Jicad ol' 
three hundred men, and pat them to flight with dreadful car- 
nage. While they wore pursuing the flying enemy, the res. 
of the army, thinking the victory adiie.vcd, dispersed them- 
selves over the little plain in search of plunder. They pursued 
the shrieking loiriales, tearing ofi’ their necklaces, hracc'Cts, 
aiu^ anklets of gold ; and they tbund so much treasure of 
^'ariouB kinds collected in thus spot, that they threw by tlieir 
armor and weapons, to load thernselves with booty. 

Evening was closing. The diristifine, intent upon spoil, 
had ceased to pursue the Moors, and the lat’er were arrested 
in their flight by the cries of their wivc.> and children. Their 

# 

* Bleda, L. 5. c. S6. • 
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fiorce loader. El Feri threw himself before A&m : “ Friench), 
Holdicra,” cried lie, “ whither do you fly Whitlier can yoi? 
seek refuge, whore the enemy cannot follow you? Your 
\/iVe9, your children, are behind you — turn and defend thorn ; 
you have no chance lor safety, but from the weapons in your 
hands.*' 

The Moors turned at his words. They beheld the Chris- 
tians scatteroci ub»)ut the plain, many of them without ar- 
mor, and all encumbered vvitli sjioil. “ Now js the time !'' 
shouted El Feri; charge upon them, while laden with your 
plunder. 1 will open a patli for yon !” lie rushed to tlic 
attack, Ibllowcd hy Jiis Moors, with shouts and cries tha^ 
echoed through tin' iiiountaiiis. MMie >catt('rod christinns 
were* seized with panic, ami, 1 blowing down tlieir booty, be- 
gan to lly in all directions. Don Alonzo dc Aguilar advi^iced 
his banner, and endoavon'd to rally tliein. I’inding hi^ Ik.'rse 
of no avail in tliCvse nx ky heigld. lit* disinoiintf'd, and i^ause;! 
his men fo do tlc^ saini' . la' ha i a small band of tried Ibliow- 
e>'s, with which he opposed a hold fnnit to ll.r 'foors. ••ailing 
on the scaltererl troop- to rally in tlic real. 

Night liiid completely closed. 1. pri*vrii(v‘d {lie Moors I'rtnn 
seeing the' smaliness of the tbree witii inch tiitiv were con- 
tending; and Don Alonzo ami iii> • avalicis •leiijf, tlieir blow*, 
so vigorously, that, aided hy tiie darkm's.-, lii«‘y seemed muJii- 
plicd to ten tunes their number. IJii fortunately, a small cask 
of gunpowder blow up, near to the scene of action. Jt shed 
a moiiiontary but hnlhaiit light over all the plam, and on 
every rock and cdilf. The Moors beheld, with surprise, that 
they were op[)osed by a men; handful of men, and tiiat the 
greater part of the clinstiaiis were Hying from the field. 
They put uj> lou I shouts of triumph. While some continue;’ 
the conlliet vvitli redoubled ardor, others jnirsiii'o' the fugi- 
tives, hurling after them stoiif;s and darts, and discharging 
showers of arrows. Many of the chnstians, in their terror 
and their ignorance of the niotfutains, rushed headlong froiii 
the brinks of precipices, and wore dashod in pieces. 
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Don Alonzo/ de Aguilar still maintained his ground ; but, 
^hUe ^ome of the Moors assailed him in front, others galled 
him with all kinds of missiles from tlic impending rliflSs. 
Sonic of the cavalie rs, seeing the liopclcss nature of the con- 
flict, proposed tliat they should abaudoii the lieight and rc- 
treat/flown the inounlain : “ No,’* said Don Alonzo, proudly ; 
“ never did tlie banner of the house t)f Aguilar retreat one 
foot in the field of battle.” lie had scnrccly uttered those 
words, when his son Don Pedro was stretched at his feet. A 
stone hurled from a rliif had struck out two of Ins teeth, and 
a lance ‘passed quivoi hig through Ids thigh. Tlie youth ut- 
temptc(] to rise, and, with one knee on the ground, to fight 
by the sijfo of his fatlier. Don Alonzo, tindiiig Inin wounded, 
urged him to (put the field. “Fl\,niv .son!” said lie; “let 
us rpt put ev(;ry thing at venture upon one hazard. (Conduct 
thy?eft‘ as a good clinstian, and live to comfort and lionor 
tliy motlier.” 

Don Pedro still refused to icavo his si(h‘. Whereupon 
Don Alonzo ordered several of his followers to hear him off 
by force. l!is friend Don Fraiiciscc^ Al.an'z of Cordova, 
taking him in Ids arms, convoyt'd him to I - * juarfers of the 
count of Urofia ; who had halted on the ia i'dit, at .some dis- 
tance from the scene of battle, for the purpose of rallying and 
succoring the I'ugitivc.s. Almost at the same iiionient, the 
count beheld ins own son, Don Pedro (iiron, brought in 
grievously wounded. 

In the mean time, Don Alonzo, with two hundred cava- 
liers, maintained the unoipial contest. Surroumlcd by fiies, 
lh®y fell, on(' atler another, like so many noble stags encircled 
by the hunters. Don Alonzo was the last survivor, without 
horse, and alnio.st without armor — his corselet unlaced, and 
Ids bosom gashed with wounds. Still lui kept a brave front 
towards the enemy, and, retiring betwtTii tw^o rocks, de- 
fended himself with such vii^Ior, that the slam lay in a heap 
before him. ^ • 

lie was assailed in this retreat, by a Moor of surpassing 
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strength oil:! (Icrccnos?. The contCEt w&sifbr Eome time 
doubtful ; but Don Alonzo received a wound in tho head, and 
another in the breast, that made him stoggor. Closing and 
grappling with hia foe, they had a desperate struggle, until 
the Christian cavalier, exhausted by his wounds, fell upon his 
back. He still retained his grasp upon his enemy : ‘^T^!<ink 
not,*’ cried he, thou hast an easy prize ; know that I am 
Don Alonzo, he of Aguilar!” — If thou art Don Alonzo,” 
replied the Moor know that I aiii 1*11 Fcri of Ben Estepar.” 
They continued tlioir deadly struggle, and both drew their 
daggers ; but Don Alonzo was exhausted by seven ghastly 
wounds : while lie was yet struggling, his heroic soul depart- 
ed from his body, and ho expired in the grasp of the Moor. 

Thus tell Alonzo do Aguilar, tJic mirror of Andalusian 
chivalry — one of the most powerful grandees of Epai^ for 
person, blood, estate, and office. For forty years ho ha^’n.tido 
fiucccssfiil war upon tho Moors — in childhood by his house- 
hold and ictainers, in manhood by the prowess of his arm, and 
ill the wisdom and valor of his spirit. His pennon had rilwa 3 ^s 
hficii fiireiiiost in danger; hr h • ! I ecn general of {irmios, vicc- 
r ly of Andalusia, and tho auil or of ploiioiis I'.iterprises, in 
which kings wore vanquished, and rnightynleaydes and war- 
riors laid low. He Irid slain many Moslem chiefs with his own 
arm, and among others the renowned Ali Alar of Loxa, fight- 
ing loot to foot, on the banks of the Xcnel. IJis judgment, 
discretion, magmnimily, and jastico, vied with his prowess, 
lie was the hflh lord of liii warlike lioiisc, that fell in battle 
M'ith the Moors. 

“• Ills soul,'* observes the worthy padre Abarca, “ it is Jic- 
lieved ascen led to heaven, to receive the reward of so chris- > 
tsjn a captain ; for that very day, ho had armed himself with 
the sacraments of confession and communion.” '' 

The Moors, elate 1 with their succors, pursued the fugi- 
tive Christians down tho dcfilcs^'and sides of tlie mountains 



' r 
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was with tHc utmost difficulty that the count do IJreAa 
(^uld bring off a remnant of his turres from that disastrous 
Iieign^ Fortunately, on the lower slope of the mountain 
they* found the reai’-ginira of the army, led by the count dc"* 
Cifuentcs, who had crossed tlie brook and the ravine to come 
to tft^ assistance. As tlie fugitives came flying in headlong 
terren* down the mountain, it was with difficulty the count 
kept Jiis own troops from giving way in panic, and retreating 
in confusion across tJie brot)k. I To succeeded however in 
maintaining ord»'r, in rallying the fugitives, and checking the 
fury of. the floors, tlu’ri, (.*ikmg ins .station on a rocky emi- 
nence, Ik* iiKiititaiiied Iji.^: post until inoruing; sometimes kub- 
taifiing v.oJcnt ett-Kks, at other limes nisliiiig forth and 
making assaults ujam the enemy. When inoriiiiig dawned, 
tlie con ed to eoiuhnt. and drew up to the siiimnit of 

the^oTmtain. 

It was tlieii that lh»* Christians had tune to lirc'athe, and to 
ascertain the dreadful loss they had sustained. Among the 
many valiant eu\aliers wlio had fallen, was Don Francisco 
Ramiro/, of Madrid, who had boen captain-general of artil- 
lery throughout the war of Ciranada, and had contributed 
greatly by his \aloi and ingenuity to that renowned concpiest. 
But all other gri'^'fs and cares were forgotten, in an.xiety 
for the fate of Don Alon/.o de Aguilar. His son, Don Pedro 
de Cordova, had been brought olf with great diffioulty from 
the battle, and urterwards lived to he marques of Priego; hut 
of Don Alonzo nothing was known, except that tie was Ii»fl 
With a liaiidful of cavaliers, fighting valiantly against an 
ovowvhelniiug force. 

' As the rising smi lighted up the* red cliftsof the moiintams, 
the soldiers wateliod w'ith anxious eyes, if pcre||uiiee his jioii - 
ijori might be dc'^eried, fluttering from any preripice or defile; 
bi.L nothing of the kind was be seen. The trurnpet-enl 
repeatedly s^oiiiidt'd, but einp'y cclioes alone replied. A 
silence reigned about the mountain subunit, which showed 
that the cfcadly strife was over. Now and ^cn a wounded 

* ‘ Dd2 
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warrior came dragging his feeble stepe from ihnong the clefti^ 
and rocks; but, on being questioned, he shook bis/heSd 
igiournfully, and could tell nothing of the fate of bi^com- 
*mandcr. 

The tidings of this disastrous defeat, and of the peri]|pu9 
situation of the survivors, reached king Ferdinand iKi^ra- 
jiada ; he immediately marched, at the head of all tlie chivalry 
of his court, to the mountains of Rondo. His presence, with 
a powerful force, soon put an end io the rebellion. A part of 
the Moors were sullercd to ransom tiiuMiselvcs, and to em- 
bark for Africa ; others were made to embrace chrli^ti^nity ; 
and those of the town where tiie Christian missioii^aries had 
been massacred, were sold as slaves. From the conquered 
Moors, the mournful but heroic end of Alonzo de Aguilar 
was ascertained. * \ 

On tnc mormiig after the battle, when tlic Moors came to 
strip and bury the dead, tlie body of Don Alonzo was found, 
among those of more than two hundred ofliis followers, many 
of them alcaydes and cavaliers of distinction. TJioiigh the 
person of Don Alonzo was well known to the Moors, being so 
distinguished among them both in peace iind war, yet it was 
so covered and disfigured with wounds, that it could with 
difliculty be recognised. They preserved it with great care, 
and, on making their submission, delivered it up to king Fer- 
dinand. It was conveyed with great state to Cordova, amidst 
the tears and lamentations of ail Andalusia. When tlie fu- 
neral train entered Cordova, and the inhabitants saw' the 
coiRn containing the remains of their favorite hero, and the 
war horse, led in mournful trappings, on which they haO so 
lately seen him sally forth from their gates, there was a 
general burst of grief throughout the city. The body w'us 
interred, with gre-^t pomp and solemnity, in the church of 
St. Hypolito. , 

Many years afterwards, his {pand-daughtor. Dona Catalina 
of Aguilar and Cordova, marchioness of Priego, caused his 
tomb to be Blte,red. On examining the body, thn head of a 
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lance was fouiijl among the bones, received without doubt 
aiKo^ the woudds of his last mortal combat. The name of 
this a^omplished and Christian cavalier has ever remamcd a 
populfff^l^me of the chronicler and poet, and is endeared tdt 
the public memory by many of the historical ballads and songs 
of™ fefiintry. For a long time the people of Cordova were 
indignant at the brave count dc Urena, who they thought 
had abandoned Don Alonzo in his extremity ; but the Castil- 
ian monarch acquitted liim of all charge of the kind, and con- 
tinued him in honor and office. It was proved that neither 
he nor lys people could succor Don Alonzo, or even know of 
his pdril, from the darkness of the night. There is a mourn- 
ful little Spanish hallad or romance, which brcutiies the pub- 
lic grief on this occasion ; and the populace, on the return of 
the cttuiit de.Urcfia to Cordova, assailed him with one of its 
plaj^ite and reproachful vers(»s: — 

Count IlroA.i! count Urcila ! 

Toll us, where is Don Alonzo! 

(Dezid Condo do Uroiia ! 

Don Alonzo, dondc queda?)^ 

* Bleda, L. 6. c. 26. 


THE END. 







